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PREFACE. 


THE  renewed  publication  of  these  Papers,  or  of  some 
such  selection,  has  more  than  once  been  requested  by 
the  voice  of  private  friendship.  These  solicitations, 
however,  it  need  not  be  disguised,  could  not  of  them- 
selves have  induced  to  compliance,  apart  from  the 
motives  presented  by  a  special  and  unexpected  occa- 
sion. 

It  seems  fit  that  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  appointing  to  offices  of  literary  or  philoso- 
phical distinction  should  have  access  to  evidence,  as 
direct  as  may  be,  of  the  mental  power  and  accomp- 
lishment of  Candidates,  and  of  the  general  style  and 
manner  in  which  the  duties  of  a  particular  position 
may  be  expected  to  be  discharged  by  each.  "With 
the  view,  in  part,  of  fulfilling  this  condition,  though 
by  no  means  of  setting  forth  at  large  the  philoso- 
phical creed  or  opinions  of  the  Author,  these  papers 
have  been  brought  together  from  publications,  some 
of  which  are  no  longer  to  be  readily  met  with.  It  is 
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hoped,  that,  for  the  object  aimed  at,  they  will  not 
be  found  altogether  insufficient,  and  that  their 
variety  may  even  render  them  the  better  adapted 
for  that  purpose. 

In  going  over  them  afresh,  the  temptation,  on 
every  hand,  to  add  new  matter  and  new  views,  to 
enlarge  and  to  alter,  was  all  but  irresistible.  But 
the  haste  necessarily  attendant  on  their  rapid  passage 
through  the  press  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days, 
unavoidably  restricted  the  task  of  emendation,  to 
little  more  than  corrections  of  style  and  occasional 
retrenchments. 

MAY,  1852. 
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The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.  In  3  vols.  8vo.  London, 
1846.* 

THESE  volumes  present  us  anew  with  the  memorials, 
and  bring  vividly  before  us  the  mental  lineaments,  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  recent  writers  or 
thinkers.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  we  should  imagine, 
for  any  Scotsman  to  recall  the  name  of  their  illustri- 
ous author  without  a  peculiar  sentiment  of  satisfaction 
and  interest ;  or  for  any  countryman  of  his,  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term,  if  but  tinctured  with  the 
love  of  literature,  and  even  decently  impartial,  to 
suffer  the  remembrance  of  a  mind  so  great  in  its  ca- 
pacities and  acquirements,  a  spirit  at  once  so  gentle 
and  so  strong,  to  rise  slowly  before  him,  without  an 
impression,  sincere,  at  least,  however  inadequate,  of 
something  far  more  than  ordinarily  striking  and  im- 
posing in  such  an  assemblage  of  qualities  and  combi- 
nation of  powers,  something  that  had  unquestion- 
ably been  capable  of  being  brought  to  bear  with 

*  From  the  North  British  Review  for  August  1846. 
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unusual  force  upon  the  development  of  thought,  and 
the  general  condition  of  sentiment  in  society.  The 
interest,  however,  that  attaches  to  the  image  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh's  mind,  as  shadowed  forth,  or 
rather  as  now  permanently  fixed  and  pictured  to  pos- 
terity by  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  differs  very 
considerably  from  that  with  which,  but  a  few  years 
earlier,  the  perusal  of  a  number  of  the  very  same  papers 
that  are  here  collected,  invested  to  the  feelings  and 
imagination  the  ideal  likeness  of  an  admired  and  still 
living  instructor.  The  value  of  mental  excellence 
consists,  in  most  cases,  far  less  in  the  amount  of  ad- 
dition, however  large  it  may  be,  which  its  efforts  have 
contributed  to  the  stock  of  our  previous  knowledge, 
than  in  the  inspiring  and  elevating  encouragement 
with  which  its  successful  example  animates  the  ad- 
miring observers  of  its  footsteps,  to  a  similar  and  al- 
most involuntary  exercise  of  their  own  energies.  The 
emulous  sympathy  awakened  by  extraordinary  vigour 
of  faculties  is  sensibly  warmed  and  enlivened,  and 
distant  admiration  is  kindled  into  a  sentiment  greatly 
more  ardent  and  passionate,  by  the  felt  reality — the 
actual  life  and  presence  amongst  us,  of  the  object  of 
interest  and  wonder.  Life  and  reality  bind  up  into 
one,  and  present  to  us  constantly  with  the  effect  of 
their  united  force  and  splendour,  those  qualities 
which  a  still  and  unchanging  embodiment  in  mere 
authorship  tempts  and  enables  us  to  examine  coldly, 
and  estimate  rigorously,  perhaps  ungenerously,  one 
by  one.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  publication  before  us, 
though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  exhibits,  with 
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tolerable    accuracy    and    completeness,    the  general 
inassiveness  and  leading  features,  and  even  the  reign- 
ing air  and  expression  of   a  most  remarkable  mind, 
yet,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  gives  greater  pre- 
cision and  fixedness  to  the  lines  of  our  conception, 
fails   to  flood  these  lines  with  the  same  vividness   of 
colouring,  or  to  carry  home  the  imaged  reality  with 
the  same  stirring  power  upon  all    the  nobler  and 
warmer  sympathies,  which  some  of  the  separate  pieces 
composing  the  publication  were,  during  the  author's 
lifetime,  sufficient  to  command.     It  is  indeed  still  the 
same  intellect  and  the  same  character,  which  we  were 
wont   to  picture  to  ourselves  in  its  contour,  propor- 
tions, and  all  its  important  lineaments,  that  is  now  to 
be  seen  imaged  forth  enduringly  in  his  works ;  but 
in  these  it  wears  the  calm  placidity,  the  stony  fixed- 
ness and  tranquillity  of  marble ;  the   picture  drawn 
upon  the  tablet  of  our  fancy  was  laid  in  breathing- 
colours,  and  glowed  with  the  changeful  hues  of  life. 
With  the  cessation  of  that  life,  it  is  natural  for  those, 
who   regard  always   with   a  peculiar  reverence    the 
minds  to  which  they  have  themselves  been  most  in- 
debted, to  imagine  that  much  also  has  departed  and 
left  no  trace,  of  what  they  conceived  themselves  en- 
titled, and  were  perhaps  justly  entitled,  to  ascribe  to 
the  object  of  their  admiring  regard  ;  much,  upon  the 
believed  possession   of  which  depended,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  exciting  and  ennobling  influence  which, 
as   they  are  profoundly  sensible,  that  object  has  ex- 
erted  upon    them.     While    the  beautiful  pieces   of 
thought  and  composition  which  Sir  James  Mackin- 
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tosh   flung  from  him  rapidly  from  time  to  time,  and 
as  occasion  offered,  were  viewed  rather  as  passing  in- 
dications of  endowments  well  known  to  be  extraordi- 
nary, but  the  entire  strength  and  compass  of  which 
had  never  been  any  thing  like  fully  and  fairly  tried, 
their  effect  must  have  been  materially  different  from 
any  which  they  can  readily  be  expected  to  produce, 
when  they  shall  come  themselves  to  constitute  the 
sole  evidence  and  measure  of  those  endowments.     In 
the  temporary  efforts  which  he  put  forth  when  deal- 
ing with  particular  subjects,  or  with  pressing  ques- 
tions,  many  who  lived  along  with  him  beheld  only 
a  strength  of  upward  tendency,  the  entire  force  of 
which  they  found  it  difficult  to  guess;  an  astonish- 
ing facility  in  planting  himself  on  every  occasion,  and 
how  wide  or  intricate  soever  his  subject,  upon  a  posi- 
tion sufficiently  elevated  to  descry  all  its  bearings  and 
command  its  whole  extent;  a  fund  of  great  maxims, 
apparently  inexhaustible,  that  were  capable  of  being 
applied  with  the  happiest  effect  in  almost  any  possible 
emergency;  and  a  power  of  rising,  almost  at  will,  to 
similar  truths  of  comprehensive  generality;  faculties, 
in  short,  both  of  execution  and  design,  the  full  reach 
and   just  dimensions  of  which  they  longed  earnestly 
to  see  manifested  in  the  accomplishment  of  some 
suitable  enterprise,  that  should  task  to  the  uttermost 
all  his   resources  and  powers.     Is  it  wonderful,  then, 
if,  by  his  departure  before  he  had  well  begun  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  such  an  employment,  and  when  it  is 
known  that  he  had  marked  out  for  himself  more  than 
one  such  task — is  it  wonderful,  if  many  of  his  admir- 
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ing  contemporaries,  believers  in  the  possible  existence 
of  some  sparks  of  genius  more  than  may  have  actu- 
ally revealed  themselves,  should  indulge,  at  times,  the 
sorrowful  imagination  that  they  have  been  deprived 
by  his  death  of  another  still  more  ennobling  enjoy- 
ment than  he  had  yet  conferred  on  them,  and  him- 
self been  robbed  of  a  truly  adequate  and  befitting 
monument;  that  they  should  look  upon  the  different 
pieces  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  and  of  which 
these  volumes  are  composd,  as  mere  brief  essays — 
detached  specimens  of  his  varied  skill,  here  a  column, 
there  a  graceful  portico,  at  one  time  a  solid  pediment, 
at  another  an  exquisitely  sculptured  group,  or,  at 
most,  but  the  bold  outline,  the  extensive  and  masterly 
ground-plan,  of  some  edifice  which  only  that  hand 
could  execute,  which  had  been  fttly  given  by  nature 
as  the  minister  of  such  transcendent  power — rather 
than  as  any  adequate  memorials  of  the  reach  of  his 
architectonic  genius,  or  as  really  and  fully  worthy  to 
commemorate  his  name? 

It  were  very  wrong  in  us,  however,  and  exceed- 
ingly absurd  as  well  as  ungrateful,  on  account  merely 
of  what  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  not  done,  but  we 
may  choose  to  think  that  he  might  have  done,  and 
may  wish  that  he  had,  to  overlook  or  depreciate  what 
he  has  actually  effected,  or  undervalue  the  instruc- 
tion and  pleasure  to  be  gained  from  contemplating 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  accomplished.  We 
may  regret,  for  our  own  sakes,  for  the  sake  of  know- 
ledge at  large,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  more  permanent 
reputation,  that  he  had  not  directed  more  of  his 
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strength  to  the  removal  of  some  great  difficulty  which 
yet  remains  to  be  surmounted  in  the  path  of  inquiry, 
or  to  the  achievement  of  some  feat  which,  though  not 
more  immediately  useful,  perhaps,  than  the  humbler 
practical  services  in  which  he  employed  his  faculties, 
would  at  least  be  seen  to  be  one  which  nobody  else, 
or  but  few,  could  pretend  to  cope  with.  Sir  James 
himself,  indeed,  appears  to  have  thought  himself 
bound  to  do  nothing  less.  He  had  early  and  very 
naturally  proposed  to  himself,  as  the  two  special  ser- 
vices which  his  abilities,  tastes,  and  acquirements 
seemed  peculiarly  to  qualify  him  for  rendering  to 
literature,  the  execution  of  a  great  work  on  morals 
and  legislation,  and  of  another  on  English  history. 
He  allowed  it,  imprudently  enough  it  may  be  granted, 
to  be  known  to  not  a  few,  that  both  these  perfor- 
mances might  be  looked  for  at  his  hands.  And  thus 
pledged,  as  it  were,  to  the  public,  or  having  suffered 
himself  tacitly  and  imperceptibly  to  become  so,  he 
appears  to  have  endured  much  disquietude  and  no 
little  self-reproach,  for  the  prolonged  disappointment 
of  expectations  which  it  was  no  longer  convenient 
nor  easy  to  gratify.  No  one  will  pretend  that  he 
was  in  any  way  bound  to  have  undertaken,  at  the 
first,  either  of  these  enterprises,  or,  indeed,  any  simi- 
lar one.  That  employment  of  a  man's  talents,  how- 
ever high,  is  always  the  best  and  the  most  incumbent 
in  the  eye  of  a  sound  and  enlightened  reason,  which 
is,  in  present  circumstances,  the  most  beneficial  to 
himself  and  to  society;  and,  as  the  probability  of 
fame  depends  by  no  means  simply  on  the  value  of  that 
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which  is  done,  but  fully  as  much  upon  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  such,  however  insignificant,  as 
no  one  else  could  do  even  if  he  would,  or  could  do 
so  well  and  in  the  same  fashion,  no  wise  man  will 
be  disquieted  in  his  own  thoughts,  or  suffer  himself 
to  be  much  moved  by  the  foolish  censure  of  others, 
for  the  omission  of  what  he  alone,  perhaps,  was  fully 
qualified  to  effect,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  credit 
which  he  would  have  secured  by  the  doing  of  it; 
provided  the  omission  have  been  made  for  the  sake 
of  something  in  itself  more  important,  and  the  for- 
feiture have  been  incurred,  not  by  insensibility  or 
indolence,  or  unworthy  preference  of  something  less 
elevated,  but  dictated  by  a  genuine  taste  for  what  is 
at  all  times  truly  more  valuable  than  mere  applause 
— the  promotion  of  others'  happiness,  or  the  conscious 
satisfaction  of  an  enlarged  and  richly-cultivated  mind. 
Even  this  last  is  among  the  most  precious  fruits  of 
literature,  and  far  more  than  ten  times  repays  to  know- 
ledge the  occasional  withdrawal  of  some  small  portion 
of  the  talent,  that  might  otherwise  have  been  directly 
employed  in  extending  its  boundaries.  It  is  a  splen- 
did result  of  letters,  a  fascinating  persuasion  to  simi- 
lar pursuits,  which  he  who  invests  himself  with,  dis- 
charges thereby  a  more  important  duty  to  the  cause 
of  knowledge  and  to  society,  than  he  could  do,  in  by 
far  the  majority  of  instances,  by  the  most  complete 
dedication  of  himself  to  the  direct  business  of  dis- 
covery. How  far  conscious  indolence,  or  the  waste 
and  dispersion  of  his  energies  over  objects  compara- 
tively insignificant,  might  have  entered,  and  entered 
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legitimately,  as  elements,  into  the  painful  dissatisfac- 
tion with  which  Sir  James  was  often  visited,  and  to 
which  he  sometimes  gives  expression  with  a  very  af- 
fecting humility,  it  does  not  belong  to  us  as  literary 
critics,  nor  does  it  perhaps  greatly  concern  us  in  any 
way,  to  determine;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  say  how  far  the  keenness  of  his  self- 
reproach  should  have  been  mitigated,  but  was  not, 
by  a  due  consideration  of  the  way  in  which,  after  all, 
his  faculties  had  on  the  whole  been  occupied.  To 
the  public,  at  all  events,  he  was  under  no  obligation, 
whatever  he  may  have  felt  himself  to  be  to  his  own 
conscience  or  to  a  higher  power,  to  do  more  for  their 
gratification  or  instruction  than  he  has  most  richly 
and  gratuitously  performed.  Even  the  slight  im- 
prudence of  furnishing  them  with  what  could,  by 
possibility,  be  construed  as  a  promise  or  an  engage- 
ment, he  has  nobly  expiated  by  his  fine  fragments 
of  philosophical  history — in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word  philosophical — and  by  his  brilliant  Dissertation 
on  Ethical  Science.  It  is  true  that  the  former  fall 
somewhat  short,  in  certain  respects,  of  the  single 
finished  piece  which  he  had  originally  intended,  but 
they  extend,  perhaps  in  other  respects,  just  as  much 
beyond  it;  and  if  the  Dissertation  omits  altogether 
one  great  branch — that  of  jurisprudence — into  which 
he  meant  to  have  expanded  the  principles  of  his 
larger  work,  we  feel  persuaded  that  we  possess  not- 
withstanding, in  the  portion  which  he  has  executed, 
all  the  really  important  and  vital  roots  of  his  more 
peculiar  speculations. 
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.Apart,  then,  from  any  consideration  of  what  may 
have  been,  at  one  time,  Sir  James's  own  hopes  or 
ambition,  and  the  expectations  of  the  public,  whether 
reasonable  or  the  opposite,  and  exclusive  of  all 
reference  to  the  extraordinary  reputation  for  ability 
and  eloquence  which  he  enjoyed  while  living,  we 
certainly  have,  under  all  disadvantages  and  draw- 
backs, a  body  of  varied  writing  from  his  pen, 
teeming  with  wise,  and  beautiful,  and  elevr.ted 
thoughts,  on  almost  every  imaginable  subject  con- 
nected with  human  interests  and  pursuits ;  expressed 
in  the  happiest  and  most  impressive  language; 
breathing,  at  all  times,  the  purest  and  most  enlightened 
spirit  of  candour  and  benevolent  tolerance  towards 
human  errors,  frailties,  prejudice,  and  ignorance ; 
fraught  with  the  most  conspicuous  love  of  the  true 
and  the  excellent,  and  with  the  loftiest  and  most  ar- 
dent sympathy  with  whatever  is  most  elevated  in 
man's  nature,  and  most  auspicious  and  animating 
in  his  prospects  or  circumstances ;  and  stamped 
throughout  with  the  fervid  characteristics  of  a  great 
mind  and  nature.  To  be  brought  into  close  and 
stimulating  converse  with  an  instrument  of  such  com- 
pass and  power,  to  witness  its  evolutions,  and  listen, 
as  it  were,  to  the  music  which  it  discourses  on  themes 
so  high  and  universally  interesting,  to  catch,  as  one 
can  hardly  fail  in  some  slight  degree  to  imbibe,  a 
portion  of  the  same  fine  inspiration — a  desire  habit- 
ually to  breathe  the  same  tranquil  atmosphere,  to 
feel  one's  faculties  as  if  silently  expanding  after  the 
same  fashion,  and  quickened  and  smoothed  onward 
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to  somewhat  of  a  similar  freedom  and  grace  of  move- 
ment, to  enter,  however  imperfectly,  into  the  secret 
of  its  strength  and  its  deficiencies,  so  as  to  comprehend 
how  the  one  might  possibly  have  been  knit  and  built 
up  to  a  still  greater  solidity  and  firmness,  and  how 
the  other  would  best  have  been  obviated ;  these  are 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  perusal  of  such  a 
body  of  composition,  glowing,  as  the  writings  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  always  did  and  could  not  but  glow, 
to  whatever  subject  they  related,  with  the  bright 
impress  of  the  mind  and  heart  from  which  they 
emanated,  unspeakably  more  precious  than  any 
amount  of  new  and  positive  information  which  they 
could  possibly  convey.  For,  after  all,  it  is  not  the 
letter  of  knowledge  that  quickens  most  emphatically, 
or  that  constitutes  the  hope  of  the  world;  it  is  the 
spirit,  it  is  the  attitude  of  faculty,  the  port  and 
bearing  of  the  soul  to  universal  truth  and  goodness, 
caught  up  by  eager  sympathy  from  those  who  have 
instinctively,  at  any  time,  themselves  assumed  that 
attitude  most  perfectly,  and  have  directed  on  these 
most  steadily  the  purged  and  open  eye,  because  consti- 
tuted towards  them  the  most  nobly  and  happily.  It  is 
with  the  condition  of  the  instrument  of  thought,  still 
more  than  with  the  past  fruits  of  thinking,  that  the 
hopes  of  civilization  and  humanity  are  bound  up;  as 
it  is  unquestionably  with  the  former,  incomparably 
more  than  with  the  latter,  that  the  most  glorious 
arid  earnest  aspirations  of  the  growing  individual 
spirit  are  involved;  and  he  who,  by  precept,  or, 
higher  still,  by  thrilling  example,  teaches  the  young 
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mind  of  the  world  to  use  its  powers  worthily,  or  clears 
out  from  their  channels  of  operation  a  single  strong 
and  inveterate  impediment,  does  more  for  the  future 
health  and  triumphs  of  mankind,  than  could  be 
achieved  for  them  by  the  bequest  of  an  accumulated 
inheritance  of  inventions  and  discoveries.  It  is  to 
such  minds  that  we  particularly  address  ourselves, 
to  the  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  whatever  stands  pro- 
minently forward  as  true,  and  upright,  and  excellent, 
wheresoever  it  is  to  be  found.  They  constitute,  in 
our  view,  at  all  times  the  real  hope  and  jewel  of 
society :  it  is  they  only  that  will  be  moved  to  their 
depths,  be  stirred,  and  strengthened,  and  refreshed  in 
all  their  faculties,  by  the  wise  and  graceful  writings 
which  we  press  upon  their  attention,  or  will  draw 
from  them  the  full  measure  of  enlargement  and  fer- 
tility which  they  are  calculated  to  yield;  and  it  is  to 
them  chiefly,  we  confess,  that  we  feel  at  present  the 
most  particular  solicitude  to  commend  ourselves. 

It  is  out  of  the  question,  of  course,  to  think  of 
characterizing,  one  by  one,  even  the  leading  pieces  in 
the  three  volumes  now  before  us.  It  would  entail  on 
any  article,  however  extended,  the  same  incoherence 
and  chance-medley  character,  which  would  inevitably 
belong  to  the  impression  that  would  be  left  upon  the 
mind  by  a  continuous,  uninterrupted  perusal  of  the 
whole  contents  of  the  volumes  themselves,  an  absur- 
dity which  no  one,  we  presume,  would  dream  of  at- 
tempting. We  have  here  an  assemblage  of  papers 
on  subjects  the  most  miscellaneous ;  speeches  foren- 
sic- and  parliamentary,  disquisitions  on  literature, 
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criticism,  biography,  history,  politics,  international 
law,  curious  questions  of  evidence,  jurisprudence,  the 
philosophy  of  ethics,  and  general  philosophy ;  all 
bearing  the  impress,  however,  and  pervaded  by  the 
tone,  of  the  same  lofty,  sage,  and  comprehensive 
mind,  marked  by  the  same  force  and  vigour  of  un- 
derstanding, the  same  unwearied  copiousness  of  rich 
but  admirably  assorted  erudition,  the  same  mild 
dignity  and  unvarying  benevolence  of  spirit,  the  same 
masterly  power,  freedom,  and  grace  of  literacy  finish, 
together  with  an  habitual  fulness  of  diction  and  am- 
plitude of  style,  that  were  frequently  in  danger  per- 
haps of  somewhat  encumbering  the  thoughts  with  too 
uniform  and  stately  a  drapery,  but  only  because  such 
a  sweep  accorded  best  with  the  usual  largeness  of  its 
circuit,  and  seemed  the  most  natural  attire  for  the 
dignity  of  a  fancy  essentially  classical  and  Roman. 
The  pieces  are  here  brought  together  without  regard  to 
chronological  order,  their  present  arrangement  being 
determined  by  the  subjects  alone,  and  under  the  three 
heads  of  philosophy,  literature,  and  politics.  A  good 
deal  of  the  interest  that  might  very  easily  have  been 
shed  over  them  has  been  sacrificed,  we  think,  by  this 
departure  from  the  order  of  time.  By  a  few  additional 
bands  of  narrative,  connecting  the  different  fragments 
in  the  order  of  actual  composition,  and  stating  shortly 
the  few  intermediate  events  in  the  author's  life,  and 
the  tenor  in  the  mean  time  of  his  studies  and  employ- 
ments ;  preceded  by  a  very  brief  notice  of  his  early 
education  and  college  course,  and  followed  by  a 
simple  statement  of  the  affecting  circumstances  at- 
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tending  the  final  close  of  his  career, — we  should  have 
had  combined  in  one  view,  and  lending  mutual  illus- 
tration and  interest,  the  entire  scheme  of  the  author's 
life,  and  in  corresponding  series  the  successive  literary 
efforts  which  his  situation  or  studies  had  given  birth 
to.     Some  extracts  from  his  letters  and  journals,  with 
the  addition  of  a  selection  from  among  the  miscel- 
laneous articles  introduced  from  his  private  papers 
into  the  larger  Life,  would  have  completed  such  a  pub- 
lication as  we  should  have  desiderated;  and  while  it 
might  supersede  with  advantage  the  latter  altogether, 
it  would  have  thrown  all  the  light,  which,  after  all,  is 
cast  even  by  its  bulky  materials,  upon  the  interior 
recesses  of  Mackintosh's  mind  and  character.     One 
can  hardly  say,  indeed,  that  in  his  case  there  was 
properly  any  separate,  inner  history  to  be  revealed. 
When  a  man  is  only  occasionally  seen  upon  the  stage 
of  life  either  acting  or  speaking  in  a  striking  manner, 
it  is  natural  to  inquire  into  the  composition  of  the 
hidden  current  of  thoughts  and  feelings  and  motives, 
which  constituted  the  true  life  of  the  individual,  and 
which,    in   these    outward    manifestations,    only  re- 
vealed from  time  to  time  its  strength  and  direction : 
but  when  a  man  both  thinks,  as  it  were,  and  feels  in 
public,   when  the  main  part  of  his  time  has  been 
passed  in  society,  and  spent  in  delighting  or  instruct- 
ing it  by  the  very  disclosure  of  his  modes  of  thought, 
and  of  his  habits  of  bland,  benevolent,  and    social 
sentiment,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  we  are 
somewhat    disappointed,    when   we  discover  in  the 
utmost  privacy  of  such  an  one  no  more  than  a  silent 
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continuation  of  the  same  trains  of  inquiry  with  which 
he  had  already  allowed  us  to  become  familiar,  and  the 
same  gentleness  and  kindness  of  general  air,  leaving, 
however,  the  less  room  perhaps  on  that  very  account, 
for  charming  us  by  a  proportionate  intensity  and 
peculiarity  of  regard,  when  the  feelings  are  concen- 
trated specially  on  the  favoured  individuals  of  the 
more  intimate  friendly  or  family  circle. 

It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  the  principal  dates 
and  incidents  of  Mackintosh's  life :  we   may  safely 
presume  that  our  readers  are  already,  in  general,  suf- 
ficiently  acquainted  with  them.     They  know  also, 
we  may  take  for  granted,  its  habitual  complexion  and 
tenor,  and  the  issues  of  it,  so  far  as  regards  the  posi- 
tion to  which  his  efforts,  abilities,  and  reputation  were 
able,  on  the  whole,  to  raise  him  in  society.     Very 
great  success,  certainly,  was  not  any  marked  charac- 
teristic of  it,  nor  great   practical    efficiency — solid, 
progressive,  and  palpable  attainment  of  valuable  re- 
sults, in  any  one  of  the  numerous  objects  which  his 
large  and  powerful  understanding  would  have  emi- 
nently fitted  him  for  compassing  with  almost  equal 
facility,  and  all  of  which,  owing  to  a  very  wide  and 
susceptible  but   not   very   decided    taste,   obviously 
solicited  and  tempted  him  variously  to  the  pursuit  of 
them  with  more  or  less  urgency  and  attraction.     The 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  composition  of  his 
mind  and  character,  and  in  the  specific  relation  or 
adjustment  subsisting  among  the  more  prominent 
elements  that  bestowed  upon  both  their  most  remark- 
able peculiarities.     From  the  first  sudden  and  splen- 
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did  outbreak  of  his  reputation  in  1791,  when  at  the 
juvenile  age  of  twenty-five,  he  stepped  forward 
modestly  but  gallantly,  amidst  universal  surprise  and 
admiration,  as  the  antagonist  of  Burke,  opposing,  and 
we  humbly  think,  so  far  as  argument  was  concerned, 
overthrowing  him,  with  all  the  dignity  and  fire  of  an 
ancient  orator,  and  with  the  ripened  wisdom  of  a 
statesman  and  a  philosopher,  with  nothing,  in  short, 
of  youth  but  its  generous  fervour,  and  an  indestruc- 
tible, though  perhaps  too  sanguine  confidence,  in  the 
necessarily  beneficent  operation,  as  well  as  ultimate 
triumph,  of  ,the  principles  of  freedom ;  dowrl  to  his 
reluctant  acceptance  of  a  foreign  appointment  with 
the  view  of  rapidly  securing  a  provision  for  his  family, 
in  the  hope  also  of  more  unbroken  leisure  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  great  literary  projects,  and  yet 
of  being  able  soon  to  return  in  independence  to  pur- 
sue the  object  of  his  chief  ambition,  the  distinction 
of  a  parliamentary  and  public  career ;  we  can  discern 
very  perceptibly  the  same  great  features  of  character, 
the  silent  but  effectual  operation  of  the  same  forces, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  relative  pro- 
portions, which  continued  to  determine  the  cast  and 
direction  of  his  whole  future  life.  We  trace  them  in 
the  way  in  which  his  time  during  his  eight  years'  retire- 
ment was  divided  between  endless  preparation  for  his 
great  work,  the  seductive  delights  of  promiscuous 
literature,  and  impatience  to  appear  on  the  theatre 
of  European  politics  at  one  of  the  most  eventful  and 
momentous  epochs  in  modern  history.  We  trace 
them  anew,  and  still  more  distinctly,  in  the  slackened 
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energy  and  contemplative  moderation  with  which, 
when  he  did  so  appear,  he  threw  himself  into  his  new 
pursuit;   in   the  passiveness  with  which  he  almost 
waited  as  if  to  have  thrust  upon  him  by  acclamation 
those  posts  of  distinction,  which  others,  more  confi- 
dent, and  more  regardless  of  general  praise  or  of  any 
opinion  as  to  their  merits  but  their  own,  would  have 
boldly  and  promptly  seized;   in  the  fondness  with 
which  he  still  apparently  clung  to  some  faint  idea  of 
parliamentary  eminence,  even  after  he  had  had  abun- 
dant experience  of  the  far  greater  efficiency,  upon  that 
arena,  of  vastly  inferior  powers  to  his,  and  of  modes 
of  argument  and  address  to  which  he  could  not  easily 
descend;  after  he  had  seen  his  long  services,  too, 
and  his  most  delicate  and  disinterested  sacrifices  to 
the  very  shadow  of  public  principle,  not  very  graci- 
ously or  gratefully  set  aside ;  and  after  he  had,  to 
use  his  own  language,  chosen  his  part,  with  an  assur- 
ance that  it  could  never  give  him  either  power  or 
influence.     We  trace  them  in  the   resignation  and 
even  contentment  with  which  he  could  bring  himself, 
during  the  period  of  his  ambition,  to  fall  back  upon 
a  quiet  professorship,  as  probably  and  consciously 
after  all  quite  as  much  his  appropriate  sphere ;  and 
yet  the  readiness  with  which,  some  years  thereafter, 
he  could  forego  the  flattering  and  urgent  offers  of  the 
highest   preferment    which   this    department    could 
bestow,  at  the  mere  solicitation  of  political  friends, 
who  seem  to  have  thought  it  quite  honour  enough  for 
him  to  serve  them  with  his  talents,  and  be  always 
ready  to  suffer  loss  in  their  cause.     In  the  whole 
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way,  in  short,  in  which  (after  making  every  allow- 
ance for  his  sadly  enfeebled  health)  the  twenty  years 
between  his  return  from  India  and  his  death  were 
distracted  rather  than  shared,  between  attendance 
with  occasional  displays  in  Parliament,  the  cairn  em- 
ployment of  an  academical  lecturer,  the  fascinations 
of  literary  or  general  society,  discursive  reading  al- 
most unbounded,  and  at  length  the  hurried  and  ear- 
nest prosecution  of  the  two  grand  projects  of  his  life, 
as  if  he  had  then  only,  if  even  then  fully,  begun  to 
feel  where  his  real  strength  and  true  vocation  lay; 
in  all  this  there  is  surely  indication,  abundantly  sig- 
nificant, of  powers  and  qualities  of  mind  which,  while 
great  enough  to  have  followed  out,  with  more  than 
ordinary  distinction,  any  one  of  a  large  range  of 
arduous  objects,    could  not  possibly  be   alike   and 
equally  fitted  for  attaining  so  many  different  ones ; 
and  which,  both  in  the  diversity  of  their  aims,  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  each  of  those  aims  in  turn  was 
prosecuted,  betray  not  only  the  absence  of  some  one 
taste  sufficiently  decided  to  have  steadily  pointed  and 
subordinated  all,  but  some  degree  of  radical  opposi- 
tion among  these  powers  themselves,  in  certain  of 
their  directions ;  and  the  operation,  too,  of  certain 
deep-seated  influences,  affecting  in  common,  and  more 
or  less  powerfully,  the  probability  of  success,  or  at  all 
events  the  measure  of  it,   in  any  of  their  possible 
applications. 

A  few  remarks  will  be  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  render 
this  more  evident,  and  to  point  out  the  manner  in 
which  we  conceive  that  the  composition  and  structure 
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of  Mackintosh's  mind,  and  the  essential  qualities  and 
texture  of  his  character,  could  not  but  affect  his  suc- 
cess as  a  literary  writer  and  thinker,  but  more  espe- 
cially as  a  speculative  or  philosophical  and  scientific 
thinker;  how  they  would  necessarily  bear  upon  the 
selection  of  his  aims  and  his  success  in  pursuing  them, 
in  other  words,  upon  his  happiness  and  efficiency  as 
a  practical  man;  and  lastly,  upon  his  fitness  for  a 
sphere  of  exertion  demanding,  among  other  things, 
a  combination,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the  re- 
quisites of  both  the  preceding,  a  union  of  the  higher 
cast  of  thought,  with  the  discernment,  energy,  and 
address  of  practical  life.  We  may  thus  see  not  only 
what  he  was,  what  constituted  the  true  sources  of 
his  strength,  but  the  measure  also  of  what  such  a 
mind  could  have  become,  how  it  might  have  attained 
that  measure,  and  why  it  actually  did  not.  The  tran- 
sition will  be  but  a  step,  the  inference,  if  it  can  be 
called  such,  a  plain  one,  to  the  perception  of  the  true 
value  of  his  writings,  and  the  properties  of  mind  from 
which  it  is  derived.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to 
be  guided  rigidly  by  the  formal  lines  of  partition  we 
have  now  indicated;  but  having  apprized  the  reader, 
of  our  genera]  purpose,  shall  freely  surrender  ourselves 
to  the  natural  course  of  thought,  leaving  him  to  de- 
termine afterwards  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  that 
purpose  has  or  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

It  is  manifest,  then,  at  a  glance,  that  Mackintosh 
throughout  his  whole  life  aimed  at  combining  the 
statesman  with  the  scholar,  the  man  of  letters  with  the 
philosopher.  We  have  not  the  remotest  intention  of 
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here  raising  the  question  how  far  these  two  characters 
are  really  incompatible,  or  whether  the  one  has  any 
tendency,  and  how,  to  interfere  with  or  affect  the 
other.  That  Mackintosh  himself  considered  them  as 
not  very  readily  reconcilable,  is  certain;  for  he  dis- 
tinctly says  so,  when  he  declares  that  "  society  and 
business  give  the  appropriate  education  to  the  states- 
man, and  that  though  he  ought  to  be  well-informed 
and  accomplished,  he  ought  not  to  be,  and  cannot  be, 
a  professed  scholar."  And  whether  this  conviction 
was  founded  exclusively  on  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  case,  or  in  part  also  upon  a  conscious- 
ness, more  or  less  distinct,  of  the  way  in  which  the 
distinctive  qualities  of  both  characters  influenced 
each  other  in  his  own  experience,  it  alters  not  the 
certainty  of  the  fact  that  such  was  really  his  convic- 
tion. Yet  it  is  evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  prac- 
tically he  himself  strove  to  combine  both.  Whatever 
might  be  theoretically  his  opinion,  or  secretly  his 
personal  misgivings,  he  never  could  bring  himself 
fairly  to  abandon  either.  No  doubt  he  had  several 
high  endowments  that  qualified  him,  so  far,  alike  for 
each,  and  it  may  safely  be  assumed,  that  if  he  could 
have  attained  the  highest  eminence  in  the  senate  and 
have  guided  the  national  councils,  he  would  have 
been  content  to  merge  and  to  forego  any  separate 
appearance  as  a  professed  man  of  letters  or  a  philoso- 
pher; although,  even  then,  his  wisdom  and  his  elo- 
quence would  have  continued  to  be  still  essentially,  and 
almost  in  form,  philosophy  rather  than  oratory.  But 
for  which  of  the  two  employments  he  had  been  best 
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and  most  immediately  furnished  by  nature,  admits  of 
scarcely  a  moment's  question.  It  could  not  be  any 
secret  to  his  own  consciousness,  nor  was  it  that,  like 
a  still  greater,  he  had  not  been  "  born  under  Sol  that 
loveth  honour,  nor  under  Jupiter  that  loveth  business, 
but  under  the  planet  of  contemplation;"  which,  in 
his  earliest  aspirations,  "  carried"  him  too,  like  Bacon, 
"  entirely  away."  This  presentiment  of  his  truly  pro- 
per destiny  showed  itself  soon,  in  his  ambition  to  fill 
a  philosophical  professorship,  as  the  highest  earthly 
happiness  and  dignity;  and  it  could  never  afterwards 
be  dislodged  from  his  mind,  but  rather  fastened  itself 
upon  him  more  firmly,  and  perhaps  more  sadly,  in 
consequence  of  all  his  subsequent  experience.  Whether 
it  was  that  he  had,  even  then,  a  secret  shrinking  from 
rude  struggle  and  outward  contention,  as  what  he  was 
not  fitted  for;  or  that  he  had  a  lurking  sense,  an  in- 
ward warning,  that,  like  Lord  Bacon,  how  elegant 
soever  his  manner,  or  ardent  his  spirit,  or  versatile 
his  genius,  or  varied  his  accomplishments,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  "better  fitted  to  hold  a  book  than  to 
play  a  part;"  or  whether  it  was  that  his  secluded  situ- 
ation had  as  yet  presented  to  him  no  higher  aim,  or 
had  not  stirred  him  to  the  consciousness  of  powers 
fitting  him  for  greater  things;  or  that  the  love  of  ideal 
excellence,  intellectual  and  moral,  which  is  apt  at  that 
age  to  be  peculiarly  strong,  had  magnified  to  his  ima- 
gination the  advantages  of  such  a  quiet  and  contem- 
plative retreat;  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
the  feeling  itself  was  distinctly  and  strongly  present 
to  him,  so  that  how  little  soever  "  unfit  by  nature," 
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like  Lord  Bacon,  "for  civil  causes,"  he  could  not  but 
be,  in  some  degree,  rendered  so  "  by  this  preoccupa- 
tion of  mind." 

He  may  have  been  gradually  weaned,  however, 
from  these,  his  earlier  and  humbler  preferences,  by 
many  concurring  causes  and  circumstances.  The 
necessity  of  engaging  speedily  in  some  active  profes- 
sion or  occupation  for  his  immediate  support,  grow- 
ing familiarity  of  intercourse  with  men  in  cultivated 
circles,  vivacity  of  manner  and  marked  superiority  in 
point  of  quickness  of  thought  and  power  of  expres- 
sion, not  only  setting  him  perfectly  at  ease,  but  ren- 
dering him  a  favourite  in  society;  the  strong  excite- 
ment of  political  parties,  at  the  time  when  he  went 
to  reside  in  London,  and  his  eager  interest  at  all  times 
in  their  contests;  his  ready  and  practised  habits  of 
debate,  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
parties  and  of  history  at  large,  his  fondness  for  his- 
torical generalizations,  and  his  ardent  admiration  and 
devoted  study  of  the  splendid  writings  of  Mr  Burke; 
but,  above  all,  tRe  enthusiastic  reception  of  his  own 
first  public  production  upon  a  political  subject; — 
these  must  have  all  tended  to  eclipse  his  earlier  tastes, 
to  overbear  or  banish  any  ill-defined  feeling  of  dis- 
trust, and  to  encourage  him  powerfully  to  cherish 
loftier  aims. 

And  it  cannot  but  be  acknowledged,  that  certain 
very  important  elements  or  qualifications  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  practical  politician  and  statesman  he  did 
already  possess,  in  a  far  more  than  ordinary  degree. 
Some  of  them  we  have  just  now  hinted  at,  as  pro- 
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bably  sources  to  him  of  conscious  hope  and  encourage- 
ment. Largeness  and  comprehensiveness  charac- 
terized his  understanding  in  all  its  operations,  and  in 
all  its  views  upon  every  subject :  it  was  always  natu- 
ral to  it,  and  ever  most  agreeable,  to  consider  things 
in  their  widest  aspects,  and  under  their  most  general 
relations.  To  determine,  therefore,  the  probable 
bearing  of  great  measures  of  policy,  upon  interests  so 
numerous  and  wide-spread  and  intricately  related,  as 
those  of  the  various  classes  and  bodies  composing  a 
community,  was  exactly  such  an  exercise  of  mind  as 
was  most  congenial  to  him.  Neither  the  variety  nor 
the  greatness  of  the  elements  that  necessarily  enter 
into  such  a  contemplation,  nor  their  multiplied  inter- 
dependencies,  perplexed  or  dismayed  him ;  they  only 
seemed  to  furnish  sufficient  scope  and  materials  for 
the  appropriate  display  of  the  real  strength,  and  range, 
and  mastery  of  his  genius.  And  then  the  influence 
exerted,  or  likely  to  be  exerted,  by  institutions, 
laws,  and  customs  upon  national  character,  upon  the 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  the  morality  and  hap- 
piness of  a  people — this  was  always  with  him  a  matter 
of  refined  and  favourite  speculation.  Moreover,  the 
direct  force  of  his  understanding,  which  was  really 
great,  and  which  only  failed  at  any  time  to  produce 
its  just  impression  because  of  its  more  than  propor- 
tionate comprehensiveness,  would  enable  him  not  only 
to  contemplate  measures  in  the  whole  extent  of  their 
contemporaneous  influence,  but  to  follow  them  far 
out  in  thought,  and  rapidly,  into  their  remoter  con- 
sequences. History,  too,  had  put  him  in  possession 
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of  all  the  results  of  past  experience  upon  those  sub- 
jects ;  had  rendered  him  intimately  conversant  with 
her  lessons,  and  had  taught  him  habitually  to  regard 
the  current,  even  of  contemporary  events,  with  her 
own  eye,  and  to  rise  from  these  to  the  most  gene- 
ralized conclusions  which  they  seemed  either  to  war- 
rant or  to  point  at.  His  facility  and  eloquence  in 
the  extemporary  exposition  of  his  views,  a  facility 
and  power  so  remarkable,  that  even  in  conversation 
his  regards  appeared  spontaneously  to  spread  them- 
selves out  to  the  whole  extent  of  a  subject,  to  exhi- 
bit all  its  parts  in  their  due  proportion,  and  fairly  to 
exhaust  it,  were  themselves  qualifications  for  which 
no  amount  of  labour  would  have  been  too  great  a 
price  for  a  statesman's  ambition  to  pay,  but  which, 
in  most  instances,  even  that  price  would  not  avail  to 
purchase  ;  and  systematic  training  for  the  bar,  fol- 
lowed up  by  hard  practice  in  pleading,  seemed  likely 
to  perfect  this  gift,  and  render  it  equal  to  any  task 
which  ambition  itself  might  think  proper  to  impose. 
And  if  he  was  without  adventitious  influence,  aris- 
ing from  powerful  political  connections,  or  from  pro- 
perty, or  personal  rank,  the  example  of  Mr  Burke 
may  have  early  consoled  him  with  the  thought  of  the 
prodigious  ascendency  which,  even  independently  of 
these,  might  be  wielded  over  the  mind  and  councils 
of  a  nation,  by  endowments  in  their  general  cast  not 
distantly  resembling  his  own.  He  had  the  accom- 
plishments, the  information,  the  largeness  of  mind, 
the  philosophical  views,  the  calm  eloquence,  befitting 
a  statesman  ;  and,  to  sum  up  his  qualifications,  he 
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had,  by  the  very  constitution  of  his  nature,  an  ardent 
sympathy  with  generous  principles  of  policy  ;  a  sort 
of  instinctive  public  spirit  or  feeling ;  a  species  of  po- 
litical philanthropy,  more  remarkable  for  its  fervour 
than  was  even  the  warmth  of  his  attachments  to  indi- 
viduals ;  and  a  strong  natural  confidence  in  the 
reality,  power,  and  progressiveness  of  the  principles  of 
improvement,  that  are  imbedded  in  the  very  founda- 
tions and  incorporated  with  the  fabric  of  human  so- 
ciety. This  would  imply,  of  course,  a  disposition  to 
be  guided  in  all  measures  and  experiments  by  those 
great  simple  laws,  so  far  as  they  are  already  discover- 
able ;  to  favour  their  development ;  to  hope  well  of 
the  interests  of  humanity  amidst  all  the  temporary 
irregularities  and  evils  that  may  attend  their  unim- 
peded natural  operation ;  and  certainly  by  no  means 
to  be  ready,  vexatiously  and  narrowly,  to  thwart 
them,  for  the  sake  of  interests  which  it  might  be 
thought  expedient  to  secure,  but  which  could  not, 
without  apprehension,  be  exposed  to  their  free  influ- 
ence, or  be  very  well  shown,  perhaps,  to  consist  in 
any  way  even  with  their  truth. 

And  lastly,  his  perfect  natural  candour  and  free- 
dom from  prejudice,  the  absolute  fairness  as  well  as 
mildness  of  his  temper,  the  ready,  willing,  and  com- 
plete subjection  of  his  understanding  to  the  power  of 
evidence,  to  which  indeed  it  was  the  noble  peculi- 
arity and  distinction  of  his  mind  to  be  subject  abso- 
lutely, and  as  one  might  almost  say  helplessly,  ren- 
dered it  easy  for  him  above  most  men  to  arbitrate 
impartially  amidst  conflicting  claims,  or  rather  ren- 
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dered  it  impossible  for  him  to  arbitrate  otherwise, 
and  made  it  in  a  manner  inevitable  for  him  to  act 
in  accordance  with  his  unbiassed  convictions  of  justice 
and  the  general  good. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  also  disadvan- 
tages, which  could  not  but  render  his  ambition  for 
political  distinction  extremely  hazardous,  and  his 
chance  of  more  than  very  partial  success  in  it  ex- 
ceedingly dubious.  If  society  and  business  give  the 
proper  education  to  the  statesman,  the  society  with 
which  he  had  been  conversant  was  that  of  select  in- 
deed, but  very  limited  circles,  rather  than  of  the 
broad  classes  that  form  the  main  materials  and  true 
substance  of  a  community.  His  knowledge  of  men, 
he  might  have  felt,  had  been  derived  more  from 
books,  aiding  his  natural  sagacity  in  forecasting  the 
probable  operation,  under  certain  very  plain  and 
marked  conditions,  of  those  few  great  leading  princi- 
ples, which  his  own  consciousness  revealed  to  him  as 
lying  at  the  foundation  of  human  character,  than 
from  actual  observation  of  men,  and  of  men,  too,  modi- 
fied in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  altogether  beyond 
the  reach  of  prediction,  by  the  artificial  and  infi- 
nitely complicated  influences  under  which  they  come 
to  act,  either  as  masses  or  as  individual  members  of 
a  commonwealth.  Extensive  intercourse  with  the 
different  ranks,  while  under  exposure  to  the  actual  play 
of  those  subtle  and  manifold  influences,  with  a  quick 
eye  for  the  fugitive  exhibitions  of  the  different  pas- 
sions, and  a  fine  and  rapid  tact  in  running  them  in- 
stantly up  to  their  true  causes  and  computing  their 
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aggregate  amount  or  force,  can  alone  give  that  prac- 
tical and  general  knowledge  of  mankind,  which  no 
instruction  of  books  can  go  very  far  to  impart,  and 
no  mere  strength  or  refinement  of  calculus,  applied 
to  the  inward  springs  of  human  conduct  and  the  out- 
ward causes  by  which  they  are  liable  to  be  affected, 
has  hitherto  shown  itself  competent  even  feebly  to 
anticipate.  He  could  see  what  the  great  forces  of 
human  nature  would  effect,  or  would  on  the  whole 
tend  to  produce,  in  given  circumstances;  for  with 
the  relative  intensities  of  these  forces  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted, profoundly  convinced  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  phenomena  of  character  and  life  might  be  ac- 
counted for  by  these  alone,  and  on  their  mutual 
action  and  reaction  he  loved  to  speculate  :  but  then, 
the  circumstances  must  be  capable  of  explicit  enu- 
meration, be  each  of  appreciable  influence,  or  be 
gathered  into  distinct  masses  so  large  as  collectively 
to  become  so.  It  is  much  more,  we  think,  than  merely 
questionable,  whether  he  had  so  ready,  delicate,  and 
accurate  a  power  of  estimating,  or  rather  of  feeling 
the  true  force  of  circumstances,  that,  having  bared  as 
it  were  the  surface  of  his  own  mind  to  the  complex 
aggregate  of  influences  operating  at  any  given  mo- 
ment upon  that  of  the  community,  he  could  tell  at 
once,  from  his  immediate  experience,  what  condition 
of  the  general  sentiment  or  of  feeling  among  certain 
of  its  constituent  classes,  would  infallibly  be  the  re- 
sult. To  do  so  with  success  he  had  not  only  too 
little  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  precise 
state  of  thought  and  feeling  habitual  to  each  of  these 
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classes,  could  assume  but  imperfectly  at  the  outset 
the  very  condition  of  mind  which  was  to  be  modified, 
but  was  moreover  too  much  of  a  philosopher,  too 
addicted  to  the  habit  of  reflex  inspection,  to  have 
really  exposed  his  own  nature  at  any  time  freely  to 
the  full,  undisturbed,  direct  impression  of  the  influ- 
ences supposed,  so  as  to  have  felt  their  operation  in 
its  result,  rather  than  merely  understood  it  in  its 
ongoing,  and  partially  apprehended  its  direction  and 
tendency.  And  as  for  business,  the  other  ingredient 
in  a  statesman's  education,  and  certainly  a  main  re- 
quisite in  order  to  his  success,  to  think,  not  to  act, 
was  very  conspicuously  Mackintosh's  vocation,  that 
for  which  Nature  had  plainly  best  fitted  him.  To 
understand  how  a  valuable  end  might  actually  be 
attained,  to  discover  the  process,  and  see  clearly  the 
adaptation  of  its  several  steps  to  the  purpose  in  view 
— this  was  Mackintosh's  delight,  and  with  the  clear 
vision  of  this  his  pleasure  ended :  to  convert  the 
theory  into  a  reality,  to  embody  it  in  a  fact  or  facts, 
to  overcome  the  mere  inertia  of  matter,  the  intract- 
ableness  of  the  materials  given  him  to  work  with, 
was  to  him  the  reverse  of  pleasurable;  it  was  no 
triumph,  it  was  irksome  and  wholly  uncongenial.  The 
labour  of  details  he  could  ill  bring  himself  to  under- 
go, even  when  these  details  were  so  plainly  indis- 
pensable to  a  most  valued  end,  as  was  the  toil  of 
composition  to  the  conveyance  into  other  minds  of 
a  glorious  thought  or  burning  sentiment,  and  to  the 
excitement  in  them  of  admiration  or  of  rapture 
similar  to  his  own :  how  much  less  then  could  he 
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have  patiently  submitted  to  it,  when  the  connection 
was  infinitely  more  distant,  the  success  exceedingly 
precarious  and  much  less  valuable  ? — when  the  chief 
pleasure  of  progress  must  have  sprung  from  appre- 
hended nearness  to  a  full,  actual  accomplishment, 
which  at  the  very  best,  however,  was  in  his  eyes  com- 
paratively insignificant,  or  from  the  petty  gratifica- 
tion of  having  succeeded  in  surmounting  so  many 
impediments.  But  it  was  no  part  of  his  nature  to 
derive  satisfaction  from  overcoming  mere  resistance, 
to  find  pleasure  in  making  proof  of  the  tenacity  of 
his  will,  as  evinced  in  triumphing  over  difficulties : 
Nor,  indeed,  was  his  will  tenacious.  He  had  but 
little  of  the  fortunate  power  of  first  of  all  determin- 
ing that  a  thing,  in  itself  perhaps  perfectly  trivial, 
should  be  done,  and  was  right  to  be  done,  and  must 
continue  to  be  right,  beyond  the  necessity,  nay,  to 
the  prompt  exclusion,  of  all  subsequent  reconsidera- 
tion of  its  worthiness,  merely  because  it  happened  once 
to  please  him  that  it  should  be  so ;  and  secondly,  after 
having  thus  resolved,  still  less  had  he  the  power  of  in- 
corporating, by  a  strong  illusion,  the  whole  or  a  large 
portion  of  a  fool's  habitual  satisfaction  in  the  com- 
placent contemplation  of  self,  with  the  thought  of 
self  actually  doing  it.  With  Mackintosh  the  highest 
ends,  the  only  ones  that  could  really  be  said  to 
possess  an  intrinsic  worth,  were  to  think  truly  and 
to  feel  nobly ;  or  at  most,  and  besides  these,  to  con- 
vince others  and  persuade  them  to  do  the  same,  and  to 
enjoy  their  admiration  and  the  conscious  satisfaction 
attending  the  power  of  so  thinking  and  so  persuading 
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them.  This,  however,  if  any  part,  is  but  a  small 
one,  properly  speaking  it  is  none,  of  a  stateman's 
talent  for  business.  A  high  value  for  any  ends,  be- 
sides just  thought  and  fine  feeling,  and  the  conveyance 
of  these  in  appropriate  speech  or  writing ;  a  power 
of  steadily  keeping  the  value  of  such  other  ends  in 
view ;  of  working  stubbornly  in  the  strength  of  it ; 
of  making  it  hide  successively  the  irksomeness  of 
each  one  of  any  number  of  steps  that  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  their  ultimate  attainment ;  and  of  wring- 
ing meanwhile  an  additional  satisfaction  from  the 
thought  of  6pposition  vanquished,  and  of  growing- 
strength  and  abiding  dexterity  for  similar  exercise; 
all  this  undoubtedly  he  had  little  taste  for,  and  pro- 
bably never  could  have  acquired  much.  Not  that  he 
was  ever  idle ;  but  he  was  busy  only  with  what  was 
naturally  easy  to  him,  with  thinking.  It  may  have 
required  effort,  sometimes  very  energetic  and  deter- 
mined effort,  even  on  the  part  of  his  most  powerful 
understanding :  but  the  efforts  were  short  and  suc- 
cessive flights,  rather  than  one  severely  sustained 
and  continuous  strain ;  little  more,  in  truth,  than 
sufficient  to  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  his  dormant 
powers,  and  each  constantly  within  sight  almost  of 
its  alighting-place  and  of  a  full  reward.  Without 
such  a  recompense,  indeed,  near  at  hand,  in  the 
noble  objects  about  which  his  mind  was  conversant 
in  thinking,  or  the  fine  prospects  and  applications 
which  opened  up  to  him  along  his  path,  in  all  pro- 
bability even  thought  itself  would  not  have  been 
prosecuted  much  beyond  the  point  where  it  ceased 
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to  please  and  to  animate  with  the  consciousness  of 
intellectual  strength.  And  this  is  really,  perhaps,  the 
explanation  of  his  deficiency  through  life  in  any  thing 
like  corresponding  acquirements  of  strict  and  accurate 
science,  mathematical  or  physical.  At  all  events, 
with  the  task  of  contriving  proper  measures,  and  of 
eloquently  and  philosophically  propounding  them,  or 
with  little  more  than  this,  Sir  James  Mackintosh's 
discharge  of  a  statesman's  duties,  not  to  say  his  con- 
stitutional aptitude  for  their  discharge,  would  have 
prohably  terminated. 

Nor  was  the  example  of  Burke  such  as  would 
warrant  the  expectation  in  his  case  of  a  like  result. 
For,  besides  that  a  second  instance  of  similar  endow- 
ments would  have  lost  much  of  its  first  grandeur  and 
impressiveness — even  had  Mackintosh  been  really 
able  to  rival  that  extraordinary  man  in  the  astonish- 
ing wealth  and  irregularity  of  his  genius,  he  wanted 
altogether  that  vehemence  of  temper  which  had  in 
Burke  all  the  effect  of  the  most  determined  personal 
decision,  and  that  earnestness  in  favour  of  his  own 
views,  and  antipathy  towards  the  persons,  perhaps, 
as  well  as  opinions,  of  those  who  importantly  differed 
from  him,  which  assumed  in  him  the  energy  almost 
of  a  moral  fanaticism.  For  the  attainment  of  diffi- 
cult objects,  and  the  asserting  and  maintaining  of 
one's  proper  position  among  his  fellows,  strength 
of  passion  of  some  kind  would  seem  to  be  indis- 
pensable ;  and  passions  the  poorest  in  themselves 
— as  selfishness,  rivalry,  dislike — are  capable  of 
receiving  a  steady  direction  that  shall  sometimes  re- 
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suit  in  greater  good  to  the  community  and  satisfac- 
tion to  the  individual,  than  would  spring  from  a 
general  equipoise  and  weakness  of  all  the  desires, 
although  accompanied  with  a  very  correct  taste  and 
delicate  appreciation  of  what  is  morally  becoming 
and  excellent.  Unless  the  display  of  his  claims  to 
admiration  had  secured  for  Mackintosh  the  willing 
surrender  of  the  position  that  was  due  to  him,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  mildness  of  his  nature  would 
have  permitted  him,  or  the  energy  of  his  passions 
have  prompted,  and  the  firmness  and  obstinacy  of 
his  will  have  enabled  him,  to  struggle  very  deter- 
minedly and  disregard  much  hostility,  in  order  to 
make  it  good.  He  would  have  shrunk  with  sorrow 
and  repugnance  from  any  thing  that  imposed  on  him 
the  grievous  necessity  of  stirring  up  or  harbouring 
the  angry  and  turbulent  passions ;  and  his  own  sen- 
sibility, and  the  very  warmth  of  his  love  for  the 
good  opinion  of  all  without  any  exception,  would 
have  made  him  instinctively  recoil  with  pain  from 
the  idea  of  compassing  almost  any  object  by  wound- 
ing the  feelings  of  another  person.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  have  wielded  with  formidable  power  those 
weapons  of  sarcasm  and  personal  retort  and  invective, 
which  are  so  necessary  and  effective  in  Parliament 
and  in  popular  assemblies  for  the  repelling  of  bold 
and  sudden  attacks,  and  the  exemplary  chastisement 
of  an  unscrupulous  antagonist.  He  sympathized  far 
too  acutely  with  the  suffering  which  must  be  inflicted 
by  the  most  dexterous  and  remorseless  use  of  such 
questionable  instruments,  to  be  tempted  to  have  re- 
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course  to  them  without  the  most  manifest  reluctance, 
even  for  the  punishment  of  open  cruelty  and  unprin- 
cipled baseness,  much  more  for  any  possible  purpose 
of  personal  severity  or  the  exigencies  of  self-defence. 
Nor  would  the  perfect  truthfulness  and  impartiality 
of  his  mind  permit  him,  for  the  sake  of  any  conceiv- 
able advantage,  to  add  to  malevolent  intention  the 
slightest  shade  of  unfairness,  by  mutilating  or  misre- 
presenting the  argument  of  an  adversary,  or  exagge- 
rating in  any  way  the  value  of  his  own.  Accordingly, 
we  do  not  remember  in  any  of  his  speeches,  or  in  the 
most  impassioned  of  his  writings,  with  the  exception 
of  his  very  early  letter  to  Mr  Pitt,  any  thing  that  can 
be  called  an  impetuous  and  unqualified  abandonment 
of  himself  to  the  full  storm  of  a  terrible  resentment, 
any  thing  that  can  be  considered  as  the  clear  mani- 
festation of  a  determined,  cordial,  and  unflinching 
purpose  of  severe  retaliation.  And  in  a  single  piece, 
and  that  perhaps  his  master- piece,  the  defence  of 
Peltier — "  that  most  powerful  and  wonderful  speech, 
the  effect  of  which,"  Lord  Erskine  declared  himself 
unable  "  to  shake  off  from  his  nerves,"  and  which  he 
pronounced  "  to  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  monu- 
ments of  genius,  learning,  and  eloquence,"  we  have 
very  remarkable  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which 
both  these  peculiarities,  his  dread  of  personalities 
and  his  extreme  scrupulosity  about  fairness  of  state- 
ment, would  have  interfered  with  the  full  force  and 
freedom  of  his  oratorical  powers.  For  not  even  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion,  nor  the  urgencies  of  a 
client's  defence,  nor  the  wide  latitude  of  argument 
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and  reflection  most  justly  allowed  in  such  cases  and  in 
flu1  j  dace  from  which  he  spoke,  could  prevent  him  from 
softenino-  down  the  noble  vehemence  of  an  indignant 
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appeal  by  carefully  disclaiming  all  idea  of  disrespect 
towards  the  counsel  who  was  opposed  to  him,  or  from 
too  palpably  indicating  with  his  own  hand  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  defences  which  he  was  engaged  in  set- 
ting up,  by  his  anxiety  to  guard  against  either  carry- 
ing his  ingenious  suppositions  a  single  inch  beyond 
the  lowest  point  which  the  necessities  of  his  case  ab- 
solutely demanded,  or  of  appearing,  even  then,  him- 
self to  lean  upon  their  probability  with  any  tolerable 
degree  of  confidence.  His  gifts  and  his  eloquence 
were  undoubtedly  great ;  but,  by  the  conditions  and 
accompaniments  with  which  nature  had  surrounded 
them,  she  had  herself  determined  their  character,  as 
those  of  the  philosopher  and  great  moral  teacher, 
rather  than  those  of  the  practical  statesman,  the  man 
of  business,  or  the  advocate. 

For  philosophy,  however,  we  certainly  cannot  but 
regard  his  natural  qualifications  as  having  been  of  a 
very  high,  we  are  not  sure  whether  we  should  not 
be  justified  in  calling  them  of  the  highest,  order;  and 
that,  whether  we  consider  the  successful  cultivation, 
or  the  impressive  and  splendid  exposition  of  the  sub- 
ject. By  philosophy  we  here  mean  that  of  human 
nature,  viewed  either  individually,  or  as  massed 
and  modified  in  society ;  that  which  investigates  the 
principles  of  its  constitution,  more  especially  the 
nature  and  range  of  its  great  moral  and  practical 
principles,  the  origin  and  laws  of  opinion,  sentiment, 

c 
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and  the  formation  of  character;  the  philosophy  of 
history  likewise,  and  that  of  criticism.  These  have 
evidently  a  very  close  affinity,  as  well  as  considerable 
subordinate  diversities.  They  have  their  common 
root  in  a  vivid  and  accurate  sympathy  with  certain 
large  but  related  departments  of  human  impression, 
and  in  a  steady  discernment  of  the  more  influential 
among  the  laws,  by  which  their  rise  and  successions 
are  regulated.  They  imply,  no  doubt,  a  far  more 
than  ordinary  extent  and  delicacy  of  direct  suscepti- 
bility to  such  impressions;  but  they  require  still  more 
emphatically  the  much  rarer  reflex  power  of  survey- 
ing them  swiftly  yet  surely,  in  the  very  instant  of 
their  passage,  and  of  recalling  them  afterwards,  with- 
out distortion  or  dimness,  for  more  deliberate  inspec- 
tion ;  the  power  of  referring  each,  with  a  lightning 
rapidity,  as  it  is  in  the  very  act  of  rising  upon  the 
theatre  of  consciousness,  to  its  proper  producing  cause, 
and  of  then  contemplating  for  an  instant  all  in 
their  connexion,  consciously,  steadily,  and  fully;  and 
the  power,  lastly,  of  detecting  any  common  re- 
semblances among  them  either  in  their  features  or 
mode  of  origination,  as  well  of  marking  their  varying 
shades  of  intensity,  and  the  circumstances  of  relative 
depth  or  order  on  which  those  variations  principally 
or  solely  depend.  One  cannot  but  exceedingly  re- 
gret, and  this  quite  as  much  for  the  sake  of  literature 
as  of  his  own  comfort  and  fame,  that  Mackintosh's 
great  talents  should  ever  have,  in  any  measure,  been 
diverted  by  the  distraction  of  active  pursuits  from 
contemplations  and  studies,  in  which  he  was  so  much 
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more  certain   both  to  excel  and  to  benefit ;  studies 
which  still  afforded,  by  their  variety,  scope  and  temp- 
tation enough  for  the  indulgence  of  a  wavering  taste 
and  desultory  tendencies,  but  in  which  the  excessive 
mildness  of  his  temper,  his  constitutional  charitable- 
ness, and  his  abhorrence  of  whatever  endangered,  by 
its  turbulent  virulence,  the  most  scrupulous  fairness, 
would  have  been  nearly  as  signal  advantages  towards 
philosophical   serenity   of  view  and   impartiality  of 
judgment,  as  they  must  have  proved  mortifying  im- 
pediments in  the  rude  scrambles  and  collisions  of 
public  life ;  and  where  his  proneness  to  the  luxury  of 
admiration,  rather  than  the  harshness  and  bitterness 
— though  often  also,  it  must  be  added,  the  wholesome 
severity — of  censure,  would  have  been  attended,  at 
least,  with  no  risk  of  humiliating  personal  retrospect, 
or  suspicion  of  gratuitous  good-nature,  and  indolent 
softness  too  likely  to  be  abused ;  but  would  have  all 
gone,  if  not  to  darken  sufficiently  the  portraiture  of 
vice,  certainly  to  magnify  and  set  forth  in  the  most 
attractive  colours  the  positive  charms  of  that  virtue, 
of  which  he  was  so  sincere  and  discriminating  an  ad- 
mirer. 

Was  Mackintosh  fitted  to  excel  in  the  more  strictly 
intellectual  departments  of  philosophical  inquiry,  or 
in  the  more  purely  abstract  and  metaphysical,  had  he 
chosen  to  devote  himself  to  these  ? — in  the  analysis, 
for  example,  and  classification  of  our  mental  states, 
the  resolution  of  them  into  their  ultimate  constituent 
elements,  and  the  detection  of  their  laws  of  composi- 
tion and  sequence  ?  We  undoubtedly  think  that  he 
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was  so  in  a  very  eminent  degree  ;  and,  although  he 
was  deficient,  perhaps,  in  a  clear  and  adequate  notion 
of  the  full  extent  and  rigour  of  the  methods  of  proof 
required  by  a  complete  code  of  the  canons  of  phy- 
sical inquiry,  and  in  the  practical  dexterity  necessary 
for  applying  them  with  habitual  correctness,  (as,  in- 
deed, what  writer  is  there  to  whom  the  same  objec- 
tion is  not  more  or  less  applicable  ?)  still,  his  under- 
standing, while  delighting  undoubtedly  by  preference 
in  expansion  and  largeness,  contracted  with  ease  and 
pleasure  and  effect  its  organs,  to  the  minuteness  and 
subtlety  of  very  refined  and  accurate  research.     We 
are  inclined  even  to  doubt  whether  this  was  not  the 
earliest  and  most  natural  direction  of  his  faculties  ; 
and  whether  his  subsequent  preference  of  a  mode  of 
exercise  that  demanded  a  freer  and  more  varied  play, 
together  with  an  ampler  scope,  did  not  arise  partly 
from  circumstances  in  some  measure  accidental,  and 
partly  from  the  later  development  of  a  higher  taste. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  great  acuteness  of  his  under- 
standing, as  well  as  its  strength,  and  the  high  relish 
and  value  which  he  felt  for  the  analytic  and  psycho- 
logical, for  remounting  to  the  first  elements  of  know- 
ledge, and  determining  the  precise  method  or  process 
of  combination  by  which  striking  results  have  been 
thence  derived,  every  now  and  then  shows  itself  with 
a  plainness  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  with  a  precision 
and  stringency  that  manifest  how  easily  this  might 
have  been  given  way  to  as  a  leading  and  favourite 
pursuit.     Thus,  for  example,  the  whole  character  of 
his  Dissertation  is  fundamentally  psychological,  far 
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rather  than  what  is  usually  called  metaphysical — 
that  is,  abstract,  speculative,  and  general.  It  is  an 
attempt,  in  the  main  and  primarily,  to  determine  the 
probable  constituent  elements  of  conscience,  in  other 
words,  to  account  for  the  formation  of  a  composite 
feeling  or  faculty,  having  all  the  more  obvious  cha- 
racteristics and  properties  of  conscience,  without 
having  recourse  to  any  but  simple  and  well-known 
ingredients ;  in  the  next  place,  to  point  out,  by 
analogous  instances,  the  probable  process  by  which 
these  ingredients  were  successively  agglomerated  and 
fused  ;  and'  only  quite  secondarily,  and  very  subordi- 
nately,  does  it  entertain  the  ulterior  questions, 
whether  the  inferences,  metaphysical  or  theological, 
that  are  frequently  grounded  on  conscience  under  the 
more  common  notions  respecting  its  nature  and  origin, 
find  an  equally  valid  basis  to  rest  upon  after  admit- 
ting the  nature  and  origin  which  he  would  assign  to 
it,  or  indeed,  whether  in  either  case,  or  on  any  view 
of  the  matter,  those  inferences  are  at  all  warrantable 
or  logically  defensible.  We  need  not,  at  this  point, 
offer  any  remark  upon  the  success  or  the  failure  of 
liis  endeavour ;  its  ingenuity,  at  least,  will  be  freely 
conceded :  and  even  if  that  were  disputed,  the 
strongly  analytic  and  psychological  tendency  of  his 
mind,  in  philosophical  inquiries  which  seemed  natu- 
rally to  invite  or  to  admit  of  such  discussion,  would 
surely  be  proved  by  the  nature  of  the  attempt,  by  the 
form,  we  mean,  which  the  inquiry  assumes  in  his 
hands,  although  we  might  choose  to  deny  him  the 
power,  notwithstanding  the  unquestionable  general 
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vigour  and  refinement  of  his  mind,  to  give,  somehow, 
the  proper  and  practical  effect  to  this  tendency.  We 
have  not  many  specimens,  however,  either  in  his  Dis- 
sertation or  elsewhere  in  his  writings,  of  his  opinions 
on  questions  of  mere  mental  science,  or  mere  intel- 
lectual philosophy.  The  essentially  distinct  character 
of  those  studies  which  came  habitually  to  occupy  him, 
early  withdrew  his  thoughts  from  these,  as  matters 
of  separate  interest  or  connected  consideration  ;  and, 
in  his  Dissertation,  this  department  of  the  labours  of 
preceding  philosophers  did  not  fall  properly  within 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  his  review.  They  are 
glanced  at,  therefore,  but  incidentally  and  hastily ; 
and  it  need  not  surprise  us,  if,  in  some  cases,  where 
no  remark,  perhaps,  had  better  been  hazarded  at  all, 
than  a  notice  that  was  necessarily  scanty,  imperfect, 
and  unsatisfactory,  his  observations  should  appear, 
as  it  must  be  confessed  they  emphatically  do  with 
reference  to  the  physiology  of  Dr  Thomas  Brown, 
not  only  meagre,  but  very  superficial.  That  subject 
deserved  and  called  for  a  deeper  sounding  and 
thorougher  sifting  than  he  could  there  possibly  afford 
to  bestow  on  it ;  and,  as  it  fell  not  within  the  limits 
of  his  object,  it  had,  on  every  account,  been  better 
if  he  had  altogether  omitted  it.  But  if  we  desired 
to  prove,  and  in  a  manner  the  most  irresistibly  con- 
vincing to  competent  judges,  how  emphatically  capa- 
ble he  was  of  close,  and  subtle,  and  intricate  discus- 
sion, when  his  purpose  did  properly  call  for .  it,  we 
should  unhesitatingly  refer  to  his  most  masterly,  ad- 
mirable, and  we  might  add,  his  affectingly  noble  and 
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magnanimous  examination  of  the  ordinary  or  Ben- 
thamic  form  of  the  utilitarian  theory.  Perhaps  its 
chief  defect  is,  that,  feeling  as  he  approached  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  topic  in  connection  with  which  his  name 
as  he  knew  had  suffered  much  and  grievous  indignity 
— feeling,  with  a  proud  but  sorrowfully  indignant 
consciousness  of  inward  and  unalterable  nobility,  his 
immeasurable  elevation  of  spirit  above  the  very  thought 
of  a  mean  and  miserable  revenge,  ashamed  even  to 
think  of  disclaiming  this  littleness,  and  much  more 
of  stooping  to  the  humiliation  of  personal  defence — 
he  hastens  so  anxiously  to  lose  ah"  remembrance  of  real 
or  fancied  wrong  in  the  direct  contemplation  of  an 
elevating  subject,  and,  heated  and  stimulated  uncon- 
sciously to  a  high  exercise  of  his  powerful  faculties, 
with  the  long  familiar  thoughts  of  many  years  crowd- 
ing back  upon  him  again  for  utterance,  he  strides 
swiftly  and  smoothly  onward  from  bold  and  compre- 
hensive statement  to  statement,  until  he  has  traversed 
in  every  direction  and  fairly  enclosed  and  occupied 
the  whole  territory  by  a  series  of  strong  but  distant 
positions,  his  own  strength  and  sweep  of  regard  ren- 
dering him  apparently  insensible  to  the  wide  interval 
which  must  often  seem  to  separate  them,  the  great 
amount  of  reflection  required  upon  the  part  of  feebler 
and  less  practised  thinkers,  to  understand  fully  the 
skill  and  connection  with  which  these  have  been 
planted.  It  is  indeed  a  fine  and  instructive  exam- 
ple of  his  best  manner,  exhibiting  in  epitome  some 
of  his  most  characteristic  excellencies,  with  distin- 
guishable traces  also  of  his  chief  occasional  defects ; 
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displaying  the  unrivalled  candour,  and  gentleness, 
and  mild  dignity  of  his  nature,  in  union  with  the  full 
force  and  penetration  of  his  capacious  intellect,  and 
combining  a  minute  and  searching  delicacy  of  remark 
with  a  ruling  and  powerful  propensity  to  generalize 
so  highly,  that  in  the  very  comprehensiveness  of 
the  ultimate  statement  we  seem  not  unfrequently  to 
perceive  the  outline  of  the  thought  beginning  to  lose 
its  edge  and  distinctness,  and  to  break  up  and  melt 
away  gradually  from  our  view.  We  have,  however, 
at  least  two  marked  passages  from  his  pen,  in  which 
he  adverts  deliberately  to  points  so  purely  mental  and 
pyschological  as  the  sources  and  foundation  of  human 
knowledge  generally,  or  the  celebrated  question,  in 
what  sense  and  to  what  extent  it  can  be  said  to  be 
derived  from  experience,  and  to  rest  upon  it.  And 
as  this  very  question  is  pretty  plainly  on  the  point 
of  being  revived  with  a  new  interest  and  importance 
attached  to  it,  and  of  being  subjected  afresh  to  a 
keen  examination  in  the  light  of  British,  as  it  has 
long  been  scrutinized  in  that  of  continental,  modes 
of  thinking,  we  make  no  scruple  of  inserting  one  of 
them,  even  though  not  proposing  to  enter  into  the 
controversy,  not  only  as  a  sample  of  our  author's 
talent  for  strict  investigation,  but  as  a  restatement, 
which  may  not  at  the  present  moment  be  without 
some  value  besides  its  mere  curiosity,  of  the  latest 
shape  which  this  question  maybe  said  to  have  assumed 
to  the  native  philosophical  mind  of  this  country.  It 
is  taken  from  a  paper  on  the  philosophical  genius  of 
Bacon  and  Locke,  in  the  first  of  the  volumes  before 
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us  ;  the  other  we  can  here  only  refer  to  as  contained 
in  a  rapid  notice  of  Home  Tooke's  celebrated  work, 
inserted,  from  Mackintosh's  private  journal,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Life.  The  first  part  of  the  subjoined 
extract  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  innate  Ideas,  the 
second  to  that  of  innate  speculative  Principles,  or 
principles  of  belief. 

"  It  will  bo  found  very  difficult,  after  the  most  careful  perusal 
of  Mr  Locke's  first  book,  to  state  the  question  in  dispute  clearly 
and  shortly,  in  language  so  strictly  philosophical  as  to  be  untainted 
by  any  hypothesis.  As  the  antagonists  chiefly  contemplated  by 
Mr  Locke  were  the  followers  of  Descartes,  perhaps  the  only  pro- 
position for  which  he  must  necessarily  be  held  to  contend  was, 
that  the  mind  has  no  ideas  which  do  not  arise  from  impressions 
on  the  seiises,  or  from  reflections  on  our  own  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. But  it  is  certain,  that  he  sometimes  appears  to  contend  for 
much  more  than  this  proposition;  that  he  has  generally  been  un- 
derstood in  a  larger  sense;  and  that,  thus  interpreted,  his  doctrine 
is  not  irreconcilable  to  those  philosophical  systems  with  which  it 
has  been  supposed  to  be  most  at  variance. 

"  These  general  remarks  may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to 
some  of  those  ideas  which  arc  more  general  and  important,  and 

seem  more  dark  than  any  others If  we  confine  ourselves 

merely  to  a  statement  of  the  facts  which  we  discover  by  experi- 
ence concerning  these  ideas  [viz.  of  space  and  time,]  we  shall  find 
them  reducible,  as  has  just  been  intimated,  to  the  following: — 
namely,  that  they  are  simple;  that  neither  space  nor  time  can  be 
conceived  without  some  other  conception;  that  the  idea  of  space 
always  attends  that  of  every  outward  object;  and  that  the  idea 
of  time  enters  into  every  idea  which  the;  mind  of  man  is  capable 
of  forming.  Time  cannot  be  conceived  separately  from  some- 
thing else;  nor  can  any  thing  else  be  conceived  separately  from 
time.  If  we  are  asked  whether  the  idea  of  time  be  innate,  the 
only  proper  answer  consists  in  the  statement  of  the  fact,  that  it 
never  arises  in  the  human  mind  otherwise  than  as  the  concomit- 
ant of  some  other  perception;  and  that  thus  understood,  it  is  not 
innate,  since  it  is  always  directly  or  indirectly  occasioned  by 
some  action  on  the  senses.  Various  modes  of  expressing  these 
t'aets  have  been  adopted  by  di tit-rent  philosophers,  according  to 
the  variety  of  their  technical  language.  By  Kant,  space  is  said 
to  be  the  form  of  our  perceptive  faculty,  as  applied  to  outward 
objects;  and  time  is  called  t\\cform  of  the  same  faculty,  as  it  re- 
gards our  mental  operations; — by  Mr  Stewart,  these  idea.?  an 
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considered  '  as  suggested  to  the  understanding'  by  sensation  or  re- 
flection, though,  according  to  him,  '  the  mind  is  not  directly  and 
immediately  'furnished'  with  such  ideas,  either  by  sensation  or 
reflection ; — and,  by  a  late  eminent  metaphysician,  they  were  re- 
garded as  perceptions,  in  the  nature  of  those  arising  from  the 
senses,  of  which  the  one  is  attendant  on  the  idea  of  every  out- 
ward object,  and  the  other  concomitant  with  the  consciousness  of 
every  mental  operation.  Each  of  these  modes  of  expression  has 
its  own  advantages.  The  first  mode  brings  forward  the  univer- 
sality and  necessity  of  these  two  notions ;  the  second  most  strongly 
marks  the  distinction  between  them  and  the  fluctuating  percep- 
tions naturally  referred  to  the  senses ;  while  the  last  has  the  oppo- 
site merit  of  presenting  to  us  that  incapacity  of  being  analyzed, 
in  which  they  agree  with  all  other  simple  ideas.  On  the  other 
hand,  each  of  them  (perhaps  from  the  imperfection  of  language) 
seems  to  insinuate  more  than  the  mere  results  of  experience.  The 
technical  terms  introduced  by  Kant  have  the  appearance  of  an 
attempt  to  explain  what,  by  the  writer's  own  principles,  is  incap- 
able of  explanation.  Mr  Wedgwood  may  be  charged  with  giving 
the  same  name  to  mental  phenomena,  which  coincide  in  nothing 
but  simplicity ;  and  Mr  Stewart  seems  to  us  to  have  opposed  two 
modes  of  expression  to  each  other,  which,  when  they  are 
thoroughly  analyzed,  represent  one  and  the  same  fact." 
***** 
"  A  principle  in  science  is  a  proposition  from  which  many  other 
propositions  may  be  inferred.  That  principles,  taken  in  this  sense 
of  propositions,  are  part  of  the  original  structure  or  furniture  of 
the  human  mind,  is  an  assertion  so  unreasonable,  that  perhaps  no 
philosopher  has  avowedly  or  at  least  permanently  adopted  it.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  there  must  be  certain  general  laws 
of  perception,  or  ultimate  facts  respecting  that  province  of  mind, 
beyond  which  human  knowledge  cannot  reach.  Such  facts  bound 
our  researches  in  every  part  of  knowledge,  and  the  ascertainment 
of  them  is  the  utmost  possible  attainment  of  science.  Beyond 
them  there  is  nothing,  or  at  least  nothing  discoverable  by  us. 
What  the  number  and  nature  of  the  ultimate  facts  re- 
specting mind  may  be,  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  determined 

by  experience Whether  it  be  among  the  ultimate  facts  in 

human  nature,  that  the  mind  is  disposed  or  determined  to  assent 
to  some  propositions,  and  to  reject  others,  when  they  are  first 
submitted  to  its  judgment,  without  inferring  their  truth  or  false- 
hood from  any  process  of  reasoning,  is  manifestly  as  much  a  ques- 
tion of  mere  experience  as  any  other  which  relates  to  our  mental 
constitution.  It  is  certain  that  such  inherent  inclinations  may  be 
conceived,  without  supposing  the  ideas  of  which  the  propositions 
are  composed  to  be,  in  any  sense,  innate;  if,  indeed,  that  unfor- 
tunate word  be  capable  of  being  reduced  by  definition  to  any 
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fixed  meaning.  '  Innate,'  says  Lord  Shaftesbury,  '  is  the  word 
Mr  Locke  poorly  plays  with,  the  right  word,  though  less  used,  is 
connate.  The  question  is  not  about  the  time  when  the  ideas 
enter  the  mind,  but,  whether  the  constitution  of  man  be  such,  as  at 
some  time  or  other  (no  matter  when),  the  ideas  will  not  necessarily 
spring  up  in  him.'" 

But  whatever  may  have  been  Mackintosh's  apti- 
tude for  the  strict  cultivation  of  mental  philosophy, 
nakedly  and  properly  so  called,  an  aptitude  arising 
partly  from  the  combined  vigour  and  refinement  of 
his  intellect,  and  partly  from  his  decided  unchange- 
able bias  towards  reflex  subjective  contemplation,  of 
some  sort  or  any  sort,  rather  than  what  may  be 
termed  direct  and  objective  exercise,  he  must  have 
been  early  drawn  aside  from  an  application  of  his 
faculties  comparatively  narrow  and  monotonous,  by 
certain  other  peculiarities  of  mental  conformation. 
His  eye,  though  steadfast  and  keen  enough  to  have 
become  readily  microscopic  had  that  been  necessary 
to  furnish  it  with  interesting  employment,  was  un- 
questionably, in  a  far  higher  degree,  for  the  genera- 
lities, the  great  features  and  marking  lines,  the  re- 
lief, in  short,  rather  than  the  details  of  a  subject. 
So  strikingly  indeed  was  this  the  case,  that  even  with 
respect  to  feelings,  opinions,  and  mere  mental  opera- 
tions, we  find  his  curiosity  at  a  very  early  age  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  nature  and  composition  of 
these,  the  grounds  on  which  they  rested,  or  the 
laws  which  they  followed,  when  considered  merely  as 
interesting  phenomena  of  his  own  mind:  on  the  con- 
trary, they  had  already  struck  him  under  an  aspect 
still  more  general,  and  more  engaging  therefore,  al- 
though greatly  more  than  proportionally  difficult. 
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He  had  observed,  or  rather  his  earliest  reading  had 
made  him  aware,  that  opinions  and  feelings,  notwith- 
standing some  general  appearance  of  correspondence, 
varied  nevertheless,  upon  the  same  points  and  sub- 
jects, with  difference  of  situation  and  circumstances,  to 
an  extent  exceedingly  remarkable.  The  modifying 
power  of  these  circumstances,  its  mode  of  operation, 
its  possible  amount  and  its  limits,  assumed  instantly 
a  greater  consequence  in  his  eyes  than  probably  the 
direct  influences  themselves,  on  which  the  convictions 
and  sentiments  primarily  and  substantially  depended. 
From  that  moment  it  became  less  interesting  to  a 
mind  so  prematurely,  disproportionately,  and  exces- 
sively speculative  in  its  propensities,  to  enlarge  the 
number  of  its  own  positive  beliefs,  having,  if  we  might 
say  so,  an  objective  reference;  or  to  examine  the 
grounds,  ascertain  the  validity,  determine  the  classi- 
fication, and  investigate  generally  the  tests  or  criteria 
of  the  soundness  and  certainty  of  those  it  already 
possessed;  or  even  to  compare,  with  a  view  to  the 
attainment  of  such  a  firm  criterion,  or  to  its  practical 
and  discriminative  application,  the  differing  convictions 
or  feelings  of  other  men  ; — all  this  became  matter  of 
indifference  in  comparison  with  an  occupation  still 
more  reflex  and  shadowy,  but  more  fascinating  to 
Mackintosh  on  account  of  the  boundless  extent  and 
variety  of  cloud  scenery,  with  which  it  rendered  his 
imagination,  fully  as  much  as  his  intellect,  familiar, 
namely,  theorizing  on  the  origin,  causes,  and  decline 
of  theories.  We  use  very  nearly  the  identical  terms 
employed  by  himself,  when  he  confesses,  in  a  review 
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of  his  college  life,  that  so  early  as  his  sixteenth  year, 
the  investigation  of,  not  the  grounds,  nor  the  validity, 
nor  even  the  varieties  of  human  opinion,  but  of  all 
the  causes  that  had  affected  opinion  so  as  to  produce 
that  variety,  had  been  a  ruling  passion  with  him; 
although  the  speculation,  as  he  justly  remarks,  is  one 
that  on  account  of  the  unlimited  width  of  the  field 
of  survey,  the  countless  multitude  of  the  phenomena 
and  influences  to  be  comprehended,  and  the  enor- 
mous diversity  of  relation  under  which  they  present 
themselves,  -would  require  "  the  most  arduous  exer- 
tion of  the  human  intellect,"  being  nothing  less  than 
the  magnificent  attempt,  after  truth  has  been  reached, 
separated,  built  up  into  a  whole,  its  theory  drawn 
out,  and  its  permanent  criteria  furnished  for  all  future 
trial  or  discovery,  to  close  the  labours  of  philosophy 
by  constructing  the  theory  of  theories. 

Still  more  influential,  however,  than  even  this  dis- 
position to  the  utmost  possible  comprehensiveness 
of  view,  this  natural  eye  for  the  summafastigia  rerun/. 
in  withdrawing  him  from  the  drier  and  narrower 
precision  of  mere  mental  research,  must  have  been 
his  deep,  fervent,  paramount  relish  for  moral  beauty 
and  grandeur.  This,  joined  to  his  irrepressible  ten- 
dency towards  generalizing,  constitutes,  in  one  word, 
the  peculiarity  and  the  strength  of  his  philosophical 
genius,  the  key  to  his  cast  and  habits  of  mind  as  a 
thinker,  the  elevated  charm  of  his  character  as  a 
man,  and,  to  truthful,  calm,  and  affectionate  spirits, 
the  noble  and  purifying  power  of  his  writings,  as  the 
mingled  and  graceful  reflection  to  us  of  both. 
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He  had  early  been  saved  from  mere  pragmatical 
subtlety,  by  the  perusal,  while  a  boy,  of  the  profound, 
manly,  and  simple  discourses  of  Butler;  from  the  first 
three  of  which  he  modestly  professes  to  have  drawn 
all  his  own  philosophy.  They  may  readily  be  believed 
to  have  helped  to  determine  the  permanent  direction  of 
his  musings  towards  the  moral  region  of  man's  nature 
rather  than  the  intellectual,  and  the  bent  of  his  pre- 
ference for  those  exercises  of  thought,  of  which  the 
character  is  wisdom  in  a  still  higher  degree  than 
ability.  They  cannot  but  have  conspired,  with  the 
native  tendencies  of  a  discursive  imagination,  prone 
of  itself  to  the  entertainment  of  wide  analogies,  to 
favour  the  habit  of  looking  constantly  abroad  on  truth 
as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  bearings,  as  a  scheme,  of 
which  it  was  always  of  greater  moment,  in  the  conduct 
of  each  particular  inquiry,  that  the  several  parts 
should  be  preserved  in  harmony,  than  that  any  should 
be  energetically  explored  and  prosecuted  while  the 
great  guiding  lights  furnished  by  the  general  nature 
of  the  subject  itself  were  in  danger  of  being  lost  sight 
of,  or  abandoned.  And,  like  Butler's  too,  his  gener- 
ality of  regard  was,  after  all,  restricted  and  peculiar. 
It  fell  short  of  universality.  He  had  manifestly  much 
of  what  Bacon  attributes  to  Plato,  and  calls  with  pic- 
turesque beauty  a  wit  of  elevation,  situate  as  upon  a 
cliff  in  surveying  objects ;  but  it  was  for  surveying 
objects  spread  out  beneath  him  on  the  single  level, 
as  it  were,  of  one  great  comprehensive  field  or  scene, 
and  tinged  alike  with  kindred  hues  of  moral  grandeur 
or  loveliness.  The  generality  of  his  genius  was  not  like 
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that  of  Bacon  himself,  or  of  Aristotle,  or  of  d'Alem- 
bert,  comprehensive  of  all  the  sciences ;  it  did  not 
aim  at  rising  to  a  height  so  naked  and  so  great  as  to 
descry  the  relations  of  all,  to  mark  out  their  several 
places  and  bounds  upon  the  map  of  knowledge,  to 
open  up  new  views  of  each  by  looking  down  upon  it 
in  turn  from  the  level  of  a  contiguous  but  loftier 
science,  or  to  prescribe  at  once  to  the  labourers  toil- 
ing in  all,  the  proper  paths  and  methods  of  success- 
ful inquiry  in  their  respective  departments,  from  the 
central  and  commanding  watch-tower  of  the  First 

o 

Philosophy.*  This,  the  grand  legislative  function  of 
the  philosophical  intellect  in  relation  to  the  universal 
field  of  human  knowledge  and  its  various  cultivators, 
to  the  distribution  of  its  provinces,  and  the  methods  of 
research  pursued  in  them,  and  so  unspeakably  impor- 
tant now  to  the  material  enlargement  of  discover}7  in 
each  and  all  equally,  demanded  for  its  safe  exercise 
an  amount  of  accurate  acquaintance  with  their  results, 
and  of  practical  familiarity  with  at  least  their  more 
characteristic  and  fundamental  processes,  of  which 
Mackintosh  had  never  had  the  relish  or  the  patience 
to  possess  himself.  His  taste  was  for  a  region  of 
speculation  lying  much  more  closely  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  business  and  feelings,  the  profound  and  abid- 
ing interests  of  humanity :  not  for  the  sciences  at 
large,  but  for  that  group  of  related  ones, — affording, 
however,  within  their  own  separate  compass,  scope 
and  variety  enough  for  the  largest  exercise  both  of 
the  observational  and  the  generalizing  faculties,— 

*  See  /  Augment.  Scicn.     Lib.  i. 
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which  cluster  round  the  science  of  human  nature  as 
their  centre  and  master  key — around  the  science  that 
investigates  the  main  actuating  principles  of  human 
nature,  whether  these  be  universal  convictions  or 
universal  sentiments,  that  ascertains  their  composi- 
tion, their  relations  of  force  and  adjustment,  the  chief 
laws  of  growth  or  disturbance  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject, with  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  they  seve- 
rally tend  to  modify  character,  influence  happiness,  and 
affect  the  progress  of  the  individual  or  of  society. 
Among  these  the  moral  sentiments,  and  the  emotions 
of  taste  which  in  many  points  so  closely  resemble  and 
so  readily  amalgamate  with  them,  together  with  the 
influence  exerted  on  either  or  both  by  certain  very 
common  situations  or  combinations  of  circumstances, 
occupy  manifestly  a  position  of  great  prominence. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  specify  all  the  actual,  or  the 
conceivably  distinct  sciences,  that  spring  from  this 
common  root :  we  have  a  little  above  enumerated  or 
glanced  at  a  very  few  of  them — criticism,  morals,  the 
philosophy  of  taste,  jurisprudence,  the  theory  of 
opinion,  the  laws  of  social  progress,  and  of  the  for- 
mation of  national  as  well  as  individual  character. 
It  were  a  task  more  difficult  still,  to  separate  and 
distinguish  precisely  their  respective  boundaries:  and 
yet,  while  they  are  easily  seen  to  have  each  its  com- 
plexional  discriminating  peculiarities,  they  are,  or  they 
ought  to  be,  no  less  distinctly  felt  to  have  much  in 
common,  both  as  respects  the  material  they  work  in, 
and  the  turn  of  mind  that  bids  the  fairest  for  success 
in  the  cultivation  of  any  one  of  them.  And  why  ? 
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Because,  as  we  conceive,  the  great  influential  consti- 
tuents of  human  character  are,  after  all,  but  few  in 
number.  The  more  important  relations  subsisting 
among  them  are  also  few  and  determinate.  The 
effect  of  different  degrees  of  one  upon  the  rest,  and 
of  certain  observable  situations  and  circumstances  on 
all  or  on  some  in  particular,  with  the  general  influence 
exerted,  or  perceptibly  tending  to  be  exerted,  by  any 
considerable  variation  in  their  usual  proportions,  or 
by  any  marked  alteration  of  outward  condition,  on 
the  equilibrium  soundness  and  energy  of  character, 
and  thereby  on  wellbeing  and  happiness, — these  are 
all  more  or  less  familiarly  felt,  and  at  one  time  or 
another  in  the  course  of  life  more  or  less  distinctly 
recognised  also,  by  all  men,  in  their  own  immediate 
experience.  He,  therefore,  who  sits  the  closest  to 
these  few  actuating  springs  of  life  and  movement  in 
his  own  character,  and  has  habitually  the  clearest, 
most  naked,  and  deliberate  view  of  these  in  their 
varying  play  within  his  own  bosom,  is  truly  studying 
in  miniature,  and  most  simply  and  successfully,  the 
complex  scene  of  human  life,  the  grand  guiding 
forces  in  the  larger  mechanism  of  society.  And  this 
will  hold  true,  although  what  enables  him  to  bestow 
so  cool,  correct,  and  systematic  an  inspection  on  the 
internal  stage  of  consciousness,  should  be  the  languid 
movements  of  his  own  passions,  that  do  not  agitate 
and  absorb  by  their  direct  energy,  nor  elude  and 
defy  review  by  their  vehement  rapidity.  If  the 
mechanism  be  but  a  complete  one  as  respects  its 
parts,  the  theory  of  its  action,  the  laws  of  its  evolu- 
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tions  and  effects,  may  be  deduced  as  correctly  from 
observation  of  the  feeblest  model  as  of  the  most 
powerful  and  admirable  machinery.  The  power  of 
situation,  too,  and  circumstances  and  opinions,  which 
is  the  other  great  element  in  all  such  problems, 
may  in  like  manner  be  equally  judged  of  by  observa- 
tion of  their  tendency  to  affect  the  same  feeble  in- 
strument, whether  in  proportion  as  approach  is  act- 
ually made  to  the  external  conditions  in  question,  or 
as  the  situations  and  opinions  supposed  are  mentally 
and  vividly  realized. 

*A  true  knowledge,  then,  of  these  principles,  rela- 
tions, and  influences,  no  matter  how  dull  the  nature 
from  the  study  of  which  it  has  been  drawn,  or  how 
small  the  direct  force  of  the  passions  which  it  ought 
to  impel,  if  it  be  but  in  skeleton  and  as  regards  its 
proportions  a  just  and  a  true  knowledge,  constitutes 
the  grand  cipher  for  the  interpretation  of  all  human 
life,  as  well  as  of  each  particular  character.  To  be 
curious  about  inquiring  still  farther  back,  into  the 
foundation,  nature,  and  origin  of  the  principles  them- 
selves, so  far  at  least  as  to  discern  the  reason  of  their 
being  thus  universal,  permanent,  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  uniform,  is  the  indication  of  course,  and 
a  necessary  indication,  of  a  truly  philosophic  cast  of 
mind,  of  a  spirit  properly  and  rigorously  analytical. 
To  be  less  occupied,  however,  with  this  inquiry  into 
the  amount  and  grounds  of  their  absolute  uniformity, 
than  in  contemplating  the  extent,  the  principal  va- 
rieties, and  the  laws  of  their  modification;  in  deduc- 
ing from  them  their  legitimate  consequences — turning 
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constantly  to  the  facts  of  life  for  instant  verification 
or  correction  of  these  temporary  and  empirical  con- 
clusions; or  in  applying  them  to  the  explication  of 
the  complex  phenomena  actually  before  us,  and  as- 
certaining thereby  the  right  amount  of  allowance  to 
be  made  for  small  peculiarities  of  individual  temper- 
ament, the  power  of  very  particular  conjunctions  of 
circumstances,  or  the  force  of  accidental  impulse — 
this  constitutes  the  habit,  and  success  and  rapidity 
in  it  the  skill,  requisite  alike  for  the  philosophy  of 
life  and  for  the  business  of  the  philosophical  historian. 
Much  observation,  no  doubt,  or  much  information 
derived  from  history,  as  to  the  influence  of  positions 
and  combinations — either  so  rare  as  to  be  beyond 
our  power  of  repetition,  or  so  intricate  as  to  render 
conjecture  of  their  effects  exceedingly  precarious, 
must  be  added  to  this  accurate  and  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  essential  structure  of  humanity;  for 
there  are  laws  of  social  progression  of  which  the 
keenest  self-inspection,  and  the  closest  study  of  the 
few  more  immediately  around  us,  could  hardly  sug- 
gest to  us  even  the  remotest  conception.  Still  the 
knowledge  we  have  specified  must  always  constitute 
the  main,  by  far  the  most  important,  and  indeed  in 
every  case  the  one  altogether  indispensable  pre- 
requisite. And  to  be  not  only  constantly  rising  in 
thought  from  particular  phenomena  to  the  consider- 
ation of  laws  and  general  principles  such  as  we  have 
just  alluded  to,  of  which  the  phenomena  are  mere 
examples,  and  in  which  they  find  their  full  explana- 
tion, but  further  to  be  struggling  always  to  ascend 
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from  these  laws  and  principles  themselves  to  the 
most  generalized  maxims  respecting  the  determining 
influences  of  human  conduct,  the  entire  extent  of 
those  modifications  of  which  man's  constitution  is  sus- 
ceptible, their  various  effects  upon  his  dignity  and  hap- 
piness, in  a  word,  human  nature's  laws  of  progress 
hitherto,  and  hence  its  probable  ulterior  advance- 
ment and  destiny,  this  surely  is  the  highest  characteris- 
tic of  a  mind  eminently  formed  by  nature  for  pursu- 
ing the  philosophy  of  man  and  of  society.  Add, 
then,  to  this  a  paramount  value,  in  all  its  contem- 
plations, for  the  moral  elements  of  humanity,  for  the 
good  and  the  fair  co-ordinately  with  the  true,  and 
for  the  surpassing  dignity  and  delight  which  it  is 
theirs  only  to  shed  over  a  nature  raised  in  its  aims, 
emancipated  in  its  higher  powers,  and  rejoicing  in 
the  full  play  and  freedom  of  faculties  elevated  and 
passions  harmonized,  and  to  the  meditative  cast  of 
such  a  mind  there  is  at  once  imparted,  in  addition 
to  the  sobriety  of  truth,  the  mild  majesty  and  au- 
thority of  wisdom.  This  was  emphatically  the  cast 
of  Mackintosh's  genius,  the  hue  with  which  were 
richly  coloured  and  engrained  all  its  highest  medita- 
tions. How  unequivocally,  and  how  beautifully  at 
the  same  time,  does  he  himself  reveal  it,  when  he 
avows  his  admiring  sympathy  ^with  the  great  writers 
of  antiquity,  in  the  fervour  of  their  language  and 
the  sublimity  of  their  conceptions  when  expatiating 
on  the  majesty  of  law  or  the  beauty  of  virtue;  and 
when  he  stoops  to  designate  precision  of  statement 
or  accuracy  of  analysis  with  regard  to  either,  by  no 
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higher  description,  in  comparison  with  the  eloquence 
of  their  philosophy,  than  that  of  mere  elementary 
and  almost  puerile  or  pedantic  speculations.  "  Let 
not,"  he  exclaims — "let  not  those  who,  to  use  the 
language  of  Hooker,  talk  of  truth  without  ever  sound- 
ing the  depth  from  whence  it  springeth,  hastily  take 
it  for  granted,  that  these  great  masters  of  eloquence 
and  reason  were  led  astray  by  the  specious  delusions 
of  mysticism,  from  the  sober  consideration  of  the  true 
grounds  of  morality  in  the  nature,  necessities,  and 
interests  of  man.  They  studied  and  taught  the 
principles  of  .morals;  but  they  thought  it  still  more 
necessary  and  more  wise — a  much  nobler  task,  and 
more  becoming  a  true  philosopher,  to  inspire  men 
with  a  love  and  reverence  of  virtue.  They  were  not 
contented  with  elementary  speculations;  they  ex- 
amined the  foundations  of  our  duty;  but  they  felt 
and  cherished  a  most  natural,  a  most  seemly,  a  most 
rational  enthusiasm,  when  they  contemplated  the 
majestic  edifice  which  is  reared  on  these  solid  foun- 
dations. They  devoted  the  highest  exertions  of  their 
minds  to  spread  that  beneficient  enthusiasm  among 
men.  They  consecrated  as  a  homage  to  virtue  the 
most  perfect  fruits  of  their  genius.  If  these  grand 
sentiments  of  the  good  and  fair  have  sometimes  pre- 
vented them  from  delivering  the  principles  of  ethics 
with  the  nakedness  and  dryness  of  science,  at  least 
we  must  own  that  they  have  chosen  the  better  part 
— that  they  have  preferred  virtuous  feeling  to  moral 
theory,  and  practical  benefit  to  speculative  exactness. 
Perhaps  these  wise  men  may  have  supposed  that  the 
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minute  dissection  and  anatomy  of  virtue  might,  to 
the  ill-judging  eye,  weaken  the  charm  of  beauty." 
*'  I  know  not,"  he  adds,  "  whether  a  philosopher 
ought  to  confess,  that,  in  his  inquiries  after  truth,  he 
is  biassed  by  any  consideration — even  by  the  love 
of  virtue.  But  I,  who  conceive  that  a  real  philosopher 
ought  to  value  truth  itself,  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
subserviency  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  I  shall  feel  a  great  consola- 
tion at  the  conclusion  of  these  lectures,  if,  by  a  wide 
survey  and  an  exact  examination  of  the  conditions 
and  relations  of  human  nature,  I  shall  have  confirmed 
one  individual  in  the  conviction,  that  justice  is  the 
permanent  interest  of  all  men,  and  of  all  common- 
wealths. To  discover  one  link  of  that  eternal  chain, 
by  which  the  Author  of  the  universe  has  bound  to- 
gether the  happiness  and  the  duty  of  his  creatures, 
and  indissolubly  fastened  their  interests  to  each  other, 
would  fill  my  heart  with  more  pleasure  than  all  the 
fame  with  which  the  most  ingenious  paradox  ever 
crowned  the  most  eloquent  sophist." 

The  mode  and  proportion  in  which  the  two  ele- 
ments of  the  speculative  or  purely  intellectual,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  tasteful  or  the  moral  on  the  other, 
are  conjoined  and  commingled,  go  far  to  determine 
the  precise  character  and  complexion  of  philosophical 
writings.  When  the  speculative  greatly  preponder- 
ates, and  truth  is  valued  simply  and  nakedly  as  such, 
or  because  of  the  exhilarating  pleasure  attending  on 
the  strenuous  exercise  which  it  costs  the  intellect,  and 
without  any  high  or  conscious  relish  for  the  morally 
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excellent,  the  result  is  a  philosophy,  as  respects  human 
nature,  not  merely  jejune  and  disappointing,  but 
positively  deformed  and  exceedingly  inaccurate. 
When  sentiment,  again,  however  noble  or  pure,  is  in 
visible  excess,  when  it  is  manifestly  sought  for  its 
own  sake,  and  is  lingered  over  and  enjoyed,  not  as  a 
refreshment  after  toil  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  as 
a  stimulant  to  renewed  activity, — it  becomes  a  luxuri- 
ous indulgence,  and  tends  to  relaxation  and  turgidity. 
To  both  these  charges  it  cannot  but  be  allowed  that 
Mackintosh's  style  of  writing  and  of  thought  is  occa- 
sionally, and  in  some  measure,  liable.  He  could  not, 
indeed,  be  exposed  to  any  danger  of  the  intellectu- 
ally meagre,  shrunk,  or  repulsive,  but  he  was  not  so 
exempt  from  all  risk  of  the  evanescently  fine,  airy, 
and  illusory.  His  high  faculty  of  generalization  fur- 
nished inexhaustible  aliment  to  a  relish  for  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  grand,  of  itself  sufficiently  keen  and 
urgent ;  while  the  appetite  for  beauty,  thus  rarely 
and  delicately  ministered  to,  impelled  his  soaring 
intellect,  for  more  refined  gratification,  upon  generali- 
zations still  more  magnificently  wide,  but  proportion- 
ally more  attenuated.  His  maxims,  in  consequence, 
often  bordered  very  closely  on  the  axiomata  suprema 
of  Bacon,  the  third  and  highest  class  of  propositions, 
so  very  abstract  and  general  as  to  be  merely  notional, 
and  to  contain  nothing  solid  or  practically  applicable. 
His  excessive  value  for  that  only  which  could  be  re- 
duced under  laws,  and  stated  as  an  exemplification 
of  some  general  principle,  took  off  from  the  individu- 
ality of  his  perceptions,  or  if  not  of  his  perceptions, 
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at  least  of  his  descriptions — his  mode  of  stating  them, 
and  deprived  his  style  of  that  variety,  liveliness,  and 
flexibility,  which  are  the  result  of  a  keen  interest  in 
the  characteristic  points  of  individual  objects,  and  of 
a  quick  perception  of  their  minutest  differences ; 
while  stateliness,  on  the  other  hand,  and  a  degree  of 
abstraction  unfavourable  to  graphic  pictorial  effect, 
are  natural  results  of  a  taste  for  noting  only  their 
resemblances.  To  discriminate  is  the  talent  of  the 
observer  of  nature;  but  to  generalize,  or  discern  re- 
semblances and  analogies,  is  the  higher  gift  of  the 
philosopher,  to  which  the  exercise  of  the  former  is  but 
subsidiary  and  preparatory.  The  vividly  graphic  and 
minute  in  style,  forms  the  natural  utterance  of  the 
former ;  the  comprehensive  and  general,  that  of  the 
latter.  A  similarly  unfavourable  influence  was  ex- 
erted on  our  author's  style  by  the  very  fulness  and 
depth  of  his  moral  taste,  and  its  reigning  ascendency 
over  every  other  exercise  of  his  faculties.  As  in 
music  a  fine  ear  for  the  plaintive  or  the  elevated  may 
so  possess  itself  with  the  single  tones  most  appropri- 
ate to  each  of  those  emotions,  as  to  be  irrevocably 
filled  with  the  sad  or  solemn  echo  of  them,  and  in- 
capable of  escaping  from  their  bondage  into  the  mazes 
of  harmony,  or  of  admitting  any  other  so  long  as  even 
to  enhance  by  variety  the  pleasure  of  return ;  so  the 
taste  for  one  particular  style  of  beauty  or  of  excellence 
may  become  so  exclusive,  and  domineer  over  the  im- 
agination so  imperiously,  as,  though  not  absolutely  to 
destroy  its  ability  to  abandon  itself  to  any  other,  yet 
strongly  and  constantly  to  draw  the  powers  of  execu- 
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tion  into  the  expression  of  itself  alone.  The  result 
in  Mackintosh  was  a  stated  tendency  to  a  species  of 
sustained  rhetorical  grandeur,  incapable  of  falling 
much  below  the  level  of  a  lofty  monotony. 

We  must  not,  however,  in  justice  forget,  that  what 
might  be  considered  as  a  somewhat  disproportioned 
indulgence  of  admiration,  and  of  the  benevolent  feel- 
ings connected  with  it,  arose,  in  his  case,  not  so  much 
from  any  inordinate  excess  of  the  sentimental  element 
in  his  natural  constitution,  far  less  from  any  weak 
and  vicious  tendency  to  ostentatious  commonplace 
or  the  want  of  a  proper  strength  of  thought,  as  from 
a  cause  that  was  in  a  great  measure  peculiar.  The 
remarkable  mildness  and  fairness  of  his  disposition, 
and  that  minute  attention  to  the  processes  of  his  own 
mind,  which  fitted  him  so  admirably  for  the  office  of 
an  enlightened  and  impartial  critic,  by  enabling  him 
to  enter  exactly  into  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of 
other  men,  indisposed  him  on  the  one  hand  for  the 
continued  contemplation  of  what  could  only  awaken 
disapprobation  or  impatience,  and  on  the  other,  fur- 
nished him  with  so  many  ingenious  and  plausible 
grounds  for  the  utmost  possible  forbearance  in  judg- 
ing, as  probably  to  have  permanently  somewhat  af- 
fected the  force  and  keenness,  or  at  any  rate  the 
confidence,  not  of  his  expressions  of  censure  alone, 
but  of  his  very  feelings  of  condemnation,  except  in 
certain  cases  of  flagrant  and  altogether  unjustifiable 
iniquity. 

That  it  may  tend,  and  naturally  does  tend,  in  a 
givatir  or  less  degree,  it'  not  otherwise  counteracted, 
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to  produce  this  latter  consequence,  may  readily  be 
perceived.  Sir  James's  faulty  propensity  to  a  lavish 
bestowal  of  praise  ought,  most  probably,  to  be  as- 
cribed in  part  to  each  of  the  causes  just  adverted  to; 
but  far  more,  undoubtedly,  to  the  operation  of  his 
mildness  and  love  of  excellence  in  drawing  him  to 
the  contemplation  and  praise  of  the  good  alone,  than 
to  the  effect  of  his  ingenuity,  and  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  various  possible  motives  of  conduct,  in  rendering 
him  unduly  or  dangerously  tolerant  of  evil.  Would 
it  be  refining  too  far  to  suppose,  that  another  reason 
for  this  proneness  may  have  been  the  greater  imme- 
diate luxury  of  admiration  indulged,  not  without 
some  tacit  complacency  perhaps,  in  the  thought  of 
unusual  candour,  and  some  real  though  momentary 
glimpses  of  the  admiration  and  praise,  to  which  it 
would  be  felt  by  others  to  be  justly  entitled?  Surely 
one  cannot  at  all  events  be  greatly  mistaken,  in  as- 
cribing to  a  nature  at  once  so  humble  and  so  tender, 
as  a  motive  for  the  avoidance  of  any  .unnecessary 
mention  of  moral  delinquencies,  and  for  gentleness 
in  condemning  them  when  inevitably  forced  upon  its 
view,  the  humbling  remembrance  of  its  own  offences 
or  frailties,  even  although  they  should  be  such  as 
coarser  and  more  callous  consciences  might  scarcely 
record  as  matters  of  self-reproach.  Nor  are  such 
reserve  and  gentleness  incompatible  with  an  exalted 
sense  of  the  authority  and  excellence  of  the  law  of 
duty,  or  with  sincere  expressions  of  cordial  esteem  and 
attachment  to  it.  They  are  inconsistent  only  with  the 
conscious  baseness  of  deliberately  casting  at  another 
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the  first  stone,  of  assuming  the  self-imposed  office 
of  censor,  or,  when  forced  at  any  time  into  the  seat 
of  judgment,  of  exercising  its  functions  with  a  de- 
praved severity.     He  that  feels  himself  to  have  been 
forgiven  much  may  indeed  love  much,  not  him  only 
who  has    pardoned,    but   the    very  virtue   likewise 
against  which  he  has  sinned  ;  assuredly,  however,  he 
will  of  all  men  be  the  least  disposed  to  manifest  his 
zeal  by  censuring  much.     Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary, 
as  a  reparation  to  any  violated  interest  whether  of 
virtue  or  of  society,  any  more  than  it  were  seemly,  that 
the  stricken  and  humbled  should  evince  the  sincerity 
of  their  contrition  by  execrating  or  denouncing  their 
fellow-men.     No :  let  those  take  to  themselves  the 
office  of  reproof,  if  it  be  needful  that  it  should  indeed 
be  executed,  who  are  strong  in  the    consciousness 
that  their  own  hands  are  clean.     Far  more  befitting 
on  the  part  of  the  lowly  mind,  and  infinitely  more 
graceful  and  affecting,  as  well  as  appropriate,  is  the 
touching  tribute  of  a  silent  tear  or  passing  sigh  ;  and 
this   impressive  homage  to   the  rule  of  purity  and 
goodness,  anyone  who  has  read  the  striking  sentences 
so  deeply  expressive  of  the  most  humble  estimate  of 
himself,  which  are  scattered  over  Mackintosh's  life 
and  works,  and  who  compares  with  these  his  uniformly 
generous  indulgence  to  the  faults  of  other  men,  will 
at  once  acknowledge  that  he  accorded  with  profound 
sincerity.     But  this  brings  us,  we  find,  to  speak  of 
his  religious  views  and  sentiments. 

We  had  intended  inainlv,   at   the  outset  of  this 
paper,  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  Sir  James 
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Mackintosh's  chief  philosophical  performance,  his 
Dissertation  on  ethical  philosophy ;  with  the  view  of 
attempting,  among  other  things,  to  estimate  the 
value  of  his  positive  contributions  to  this  department 
of  science  ;  and  in  connection  with  our  consideration 
of  the  higher  bearings  of  his  treatise  on  some  of  the 
questions  of  natural  theology,  the  religious  opinions 
of  the  author  would  have  most  properly  presented 
themselves.  This,  the  stricter  part  of  our  design, 
must  for  the  present,  of  course,  be  relinquished.  Our 
time  and  limits  are  already  exhausted,  and  on  what 
remains,  his  religious  character,  we  can  bestow  but 
a  very  cursory  notice  ere  we  close. 

It  is  observable,  then,  that  although  the  Disser- 
tation is  pervaded  throughout  by  the  purest,  most 
elevated,  and  most  ardent  moral  tone,  and  although 
the  author,  towards  its  conclusion,  professes  his  con- 
viction that,  by  the  method  of  inquiry  and  proof 
which   he  has  followed,  the  authority  of  morality 
may  be  vindicated,  the  disinterestedness  of  human 
nature  asserted,  the  first  principles  of   knowledge 
secured,  aud   the  hopes   and   consolations  of  man 
preserved,  without  the  multiplied  suppositions  and 
immense  apparatus  of  the  German  school,  yet  the 
Dissertation  exhibits  no  attempt  to  make  out  the  last 
of  these  positions,  (to  say  nothing  at  present  of  the 
sense  in  which  it  establishes  the  first),  although  the 
last  is  obviously  of  unspeakable  importance,  and  is 
that  for  which  the  method  of  the  Scottish  school  is 
maintained  by  the  Germans  to  furnish  no  tenable 
basis,  and  has  by  them  been  accordingly  abandoned. 
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One  might  have  expected  to  find  the  validity  of 
their  objections  to  it  examined  and  disproved,  or  to 
see  the  peculiarity  of  his  own  proof,  which  should 
specially  exempt  it  from  the  force  of  their  argu- 
ments, distinctly  pointed  out.  All  that  we  find, 
however,  upon  this  head,  is  the  expression  of  an 
"  unwillingness  to  abandon  the  arguments  by  which, 
from  the  earliest  times,  the  existence  of  the  supreme 
and  eternal  mind  has  been  established,"  and  a  pro- 
test, that  after  the  being  of  such  an  eternal  mind 
has  been  made  out,  "  we,  as  well  as  the  German  phi- 
losophers, are  entitled  to  call  in  the  help  of  our 
moral  nature,  (that  is,  to  avail  ourselves  of  whatever 
properties  or  convictions  the  Deity  may  have  bestow- 
ed on  it)  to  lighten  the  burden  of  those  tremendous 
difficulties  which  cloud  his  moral  government."  Are 
we  to  suppose,  then,  that  though  unwilling  to  sur- 
render, as  indefensible,  the  existence  of  a  Deity  and 
the  certainty  of  immortality  and  retribution,  he  was 
content  to  cling  to  them  as  beliefs  having  too  mani- 
fest a  root  in  some  quarter  of  man's  nature,  and  too 
indispensable  to  his  happiness  and  dignity,  to  be 
hastily  abandoned,  even  though  their  precise  foun- 
dations might  not  hitherto  have  been  laid  open,  nor 
their  connection  with  other  beliefs,  equally  authori- 
tative, have  been  successfully  harmonized  ?  If  this 
were  the  case — and,  from  many  passages,  we  suspect 
that  the  representation  comes  fairly  up  to  the 
strength  of  any  settled  persuasion  he  entertained  on 
the  subject,  might  we  not  have  anticipated,  with 
confidence,  in  a  mind  so  prone  to  speculative  diffi- 
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culties  and  so  wavering  in  its  choice,  an  amount  of 
doubt,  hesitation,  and  perplexity,  which  should  keep 
the  whole  group  of  kindred  tenets  suspended  over 
the  fancy  as  an  airy  vision,  or  as  the  objects  of  an 
occasional  faint  and  hopeless  wish,  and  should  pre- 
vent them  from  ever  settling  down  upon  it  closely, 
from  sinking  into  its  convictions,  and  quickening,  by 
and  by,  into  lively  and  powerful  practical  principles? 
And'  should  we  not  expect  this  the  more  especially, 
as  in  him  the  faint  notion  was  not  gradually  vivified 
and  strengthened  into  a  real  belief,  by  the  borrowed 
force  of  some  earnest  practical  pursuit,  more  or  less 
plainly  proceeding  on  it;  nor  studiously,  energetically, 
and  habitually  kept  up,  by  strong  representations 
of  its  actual  importance  to  social  or  individual  wel- 
fare ?  We  had  marked  some  striking  and  ingenious 
passages,  particularly  one  too  long  for  quotation, 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  gone  a  great  deal  fur- 
ther, to  have  proceeded  a  good  way  toward  satisfy- 
ing himself  that  the  beliefs  or  anticipations  referred 
to,  were  beneficent  illusions,  the  origin  of  which 
could  very  simply  be  accounted  for.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding this,  although  it  were  as  easy  as  it 
would  be  unwelcome  and  unprofitable,  to  gather  from 
his  writings  manifold  proofs  of  his  exceedingly  defec- 
tive religious  views,  and  of  his  still  more  defective 
religious  sentiments,  the  inbred  goodness,  benignity, 
and  sweetness  of  his  nature  never  ceased  to  attend 
him, — the  candour,  the  charity,  and  the  truthful- 
ness, which  were  emphatically  his,  could  not  by  any 
possibility  be  separated  from  him.  They  marked 
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him  out  for  the  affection  of  all  on  whose  own  spirits, 
as  on  his,  the  seal  of  truth  is  never  laid,  without 
imprinting,  at  the  same  time,  some  lines  of  beauty 
and  of  goodness.  They  shed  around  him,  at  least  to 
our  imagination,  a  mild  grace,  a  tranquil  charm,  an 
interest  so  very  peculiar,  that  it  was  natural  to  regard 
one  constituted  with  such  singular  gentleness,  fair- 
ness, and  moral  serenity  of  temperament,  as  having, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  been  treading  during  a  life- 
time on  the  very  border  and  boundary  line  of  Chris- 
tianity, yet  without  ever  fairly  crossing  it ;  as  having 
even  caught  upon  his  features  some  faint  reflection 
of  its  brightness:  and,  whatever  might  be  the  ultimate 
and  mysterious  destiny,  as  regarded  an  interest  in 
supernal  truth,  of  a  spirit  so  gifted  and  so  amiable, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  think  that  any  one,  him- 
self of  pure  and  elevated  mind,  could  steadfastly  look 
°n  uYrim  without  also  loving  him.  If  he  wanted  the 
conso  tilation  and  the  support  of  truths  more  replete 
'with  tenderness  and  power,  than  any  that  shed 
down  their  pale  radiance  from  the  distant  region  of 
philosophy,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  even  with- 
out them  his  character  presented  a  fairer  draught  and 
pattern  of  whatever  is  accounted  among  men  as  lovely 
and  of  good  report,  than  tens  of  thousands,  alas !  of 
those  who  profess  to  be  moulding  themselves,  and 
with  the  help  of  an  agency  invisible  and  divine, 
upon  the  model  of  an  excellence  not  of  this  earth, 
and  altogether  faultless. 

One  could  not  but  follow  with  earnest  interest  the 
progress  of  such  a  mind  towards  the  farthest  margin 
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of  life,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  mark  what  might  be 
its  feelings  in  the  immediate  anticipation  of  the  un- 
seen world,  and  whether  before  its  departure  any 
glimpses  would  even  yet  be  afforded  it  of  the  truth 
and  grandeur  of  that  revelation,  which  professes 
darkly  to  adumbrate  some  of  its  broken  outlines  and 
parts.  Even  if  this  much  should  not  be  granted, 
how  mournfully  soever  our  regrets  might  be  stirred, 
and  our  awe  excited,  by  a  destiny  so  unfathomably 
mysterious,  we  still  should  not  dare  to  murmur :  for 
there  is  something  so  profoundly  incomprehensible 
to  us,  in  the  circumstance  of  these  things  being  re- 
vealed to  any  and  yet  not  to  all,  that  there  is  little 
additional  to  confound  us,  in  the  thought  of  their 
being  hidden  from  the  wisest  while  they  are  unveiled 
to  babes.  And  so  it  seemed  likely  to  prove  in  the 
case  before  us.  By  a  trivial  accident  the  stage  of 
life  was  suddenly,  but  decisively,  darkened,  as  foij*ur_ 
departure;  and  gradually,  amidst  the  gltom^sfy_ 
opening  of  that  passage  more  and  more  distinctly 
disclosed  itself,  which  must  conduct  him  to  that  re- 
gion whence  no  traveller  ever  returns.  For  many  days 
his  spirit  laboured  in  silence  with  the  weight  of  deep 
thoughts,  and  uncommunicated,  perhaps  incommuni- 
cable musings,  and  dread  anticipations.  A  solemn, 
yet  not  terrifying  awe  of  the  great  Moral  Governor, 
before  whom  he  was  about  to  appear,  had  fallen 
upon  him.  He  was  rilled  with  reverence ;  but  the 
counsels  of  the  King  Eternal  were  a  perplexing  maze, 
and  futurity  lay  shrouded  before  him  in  impenetrable 
obscurity.  Burthened  in  spirit,  and  bowed  down 
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under  thoughts  too  deep  and  high  for  him,  we  seem 
to  see  him  descending  solitary  into  the  dark  valley; 
and  as  he  fades  from  our  view — as  he  approaches  the 
curtain,  whose  folds  are  opening  to  receive  him,  that 
they  may  then  hide  him  from  us  for  ever,  one  gleam, 
one  bright  ray,  as  from  a  serener  sphere,  breaks  tran- 
siently upon  the  pilgrim,  and  reveals  him  to  us  jour- 
neying now  in  immortal  company ;  for  ANOTHER 
is  with  him,  and  as  they  pass  together  within  the 
veil,  we  seem  to  hear,  as  the  last  accents  of  a  warfare 
at  length  accomplished,  the  name  of  a  Glorious  One 
pronounced  with  adoring  and  devoted  love,  in  whose 
presence  aU  mysteries  shall  indeed  vanish,  and  all 
sorrow  shall  be  no  more  known,  unless  it  be  the  ten- 
der and  chastened  sorrow  of  having  ever  been  es- 
tranged on  earth  from  the  love  and  the  adoration  of 
so  blessed  a  Name.* 

">n  Saturday  a  great  change  took  place;  he  became  very  silent, 
COnSO  tjie  appearance  of  one  listening;  the  intelligence  of  his  counte- 
nance did  not  diminish,  it  only  changed  its  character;  a  look  of  peace 
and  dignity  was  mingled  with  it,  such  as  I  had  never  witnessed  in  that 
dear  face  before.  Whenever  a  word  from  the  Scriptures  was  repeated  to 
him,  he  always  manifested  that  he  heard  it;  and  I  especially  observed 
that,  at  every  mention  of  f'  ame  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  his  eyes  were 
closed,  he  always  opened  tnem,  and  looked  at  the  person  who  had 
spoken.  I  said  to  him  at  one  time,  'Jesus  Christ  loves  you;'  he  an- 
swered slowly,  and  pausing  between  each  word,  '  Jesus  Christ — love — 
the  same  thing.'  He  uttered  these  last  words  with  a  most  sweet  smile. 
After  a  long  silence,  he  said,  '  I  believe — .'  We  said,  in  a  voice  of  in- 
quiry— 'In  God?'  He  answered,  '  In  Jesus.'  He  spoke  but  once  more 
after  this.  Upon  our  inquiry  how  he  felt,  he  said  he  was  '  happy.' " — 
Lif>\  vol.  ii.,  p.  489. 
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Jonathan  Edwards'  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will.  A  New  Edition.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay.  By  the  Author  of  "  Natural  History  of 
Enthusiasm."  8vo.  Lond.  1831.* 

BY  men  of  enlarged  and  serious  minds,  who  are  con- 
cerned for  the  progress  of  sound  thought  and  of  a 
more  general  admiration  of  transcendent  virtue  among 
their  fellow-men,  the  renewed  publication  of  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  works  of  the  incomparable 
President  Edwards  will  not,  at  any  time  or  in  any 
circumstances,  be  viewed  with  indifference,  but  be  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  interest ;  especially 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  such  publication 
serves  in  any  measure  to  draw  a  more  respectful  and 
attentive  consideration  towards  the  elevated  character 
of  their  illustrious  author. 

Seldom,  it  is  by  many  supposed,  do  the  more  solemn 
influences  of  religion  descend  and  take  thorough  effect 
upon  minds  of  great  intellectual  power.  More  espe- 
cially among  men  of  studious  habits  and  philosophi- 
cal pursuits,  is  there  reason  to  believe  that  this  im- 
pression is  extensively  prevalent.  And  although  not 
often,  it  may  be,  distinctly  expressed,  yet  is  it  not 
the  less  truly  present  to  their  thoughts,  secretly 
exerting  over  them  a  malignant  influence  most 
adverse  to  the  impartial  admission  of  the  claims  of 
God,  when  at  any  time  they  would  calmly  set  them- 
selves to  consider,  whether,  in  the  judgment  of  en- 

*  From  the  Presbyterian  Review  for  Sept.  1831. 
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lightened  reason,  deliberating  as  under  the  searching 
eye  of  the  Omniscient  and  for  eternity,  these  things 
be  really  so  or  not.  Barely,  very  rarely — the  sus- 
picion haunts  them — do  those  peculiar,  unearthly 
views  of  man,  of  time,  of  God,  and  an  eternal 
world,  which  have  often  most  manifestly  established 
themselves  in  marvellous  and  entire  ascendency  over 
every  faculty  of  humbler  minds,  ever  force  their  way, 
with  intellects  of  firmer  consistence,  to  the  complete 
domination  of  the  affections,  and  settle  down  conclu- 
sively upon  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  a  great 
moral  nature,  without  in  any  degree  enervating  the 
energy  of  the  understanding,  cramping  the  exercise 
of  its  commanding  strength,  or  contracting  its  native 
dimensions. 

But,  in  order  in  some  measure  to  obviate  and 
neutralize  the  injurious  effect  of  this  impression, 
even  supposing  it  impossible  altogether  to  gainsay 
its  truth  or  deny  it  some  foundation  in  fact,  it  were 
a  suggestion  in  itself  most  reasonable  that  the  causes 
why  the  matter  was  so,  if  indeed  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  so,  should  be  narrowly  inquired 
into ;  that  it  should  be  examined  whether  the  ap- 
pearance could  not  be  at  least  as  naturally  accounted 
for,  and  as  satisfactorily  explained,  by  some  other 
supposition,  by  the  operation  of  causes  known  to 
exist,  as  by  the  blind  and  precipitate  admission  that 
Christianity  is  somehow — one  might  not  pretend 
perhaps  to  explain  precisely  how  or  why — but  that 
it  is  undoubtedly  somehow,  adverse  to  the  free  and 
ennobling  exercise  of  thought.  It  were  allowable, 
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for  instance,  to  attribute  some  share  of  influence  in 
the  production  of  this  singular  effect,  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Christian  religion  imposes  on  him 
who  embraces  it,  as  paramount  to  every  other  duty, 
the  arduous  and  stubborn  one  of  labouring  indefati- 
gably  and  mainly  on  the  internal  discipline  of  his 
own  disordered  and  depraved  heart ;  that  the  scene 
where  this  exercise  of  painful,  and  severe,  and  anxious 
struggle  is  transacted,  lies  within  the  solitude  of  a 
man's  own  breast ;  and  that,  when  once  a  man  has 
set  himself  in  right  earnest  to  this  task,  the  difficulty 
and  extent  of  which  can  be  known  to  no  one  but 
himself,  the  fact  of  his  encountering  there,  notwith- 
standing all  his  efforts,  more  than  enough  perhaps 
to  occupy  all  his  thoughts,  and  leave  him  little  leisure 
for  any  one  of  a  thousand  other  things  far  more 
agreeable  to  flesh  and  blood, — this  fact  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  acknowledgment  of  all  moral- 
ists worthy  of  the  name,  that  these  obstructions  are 
no  phantoms,  no  slight  or  indifferent  matters  to  be 
trifled  with,  but  sad  realities,  to  be  instantly  and  at 
all  hazards  removed,  is  itself  a  sufficient  proof,  that 
such  an  one  is  doing  that,  with  which,  and  with  which 
alone,  he  ought  for  the  present  to  be  wholly  occupied. 
It  were  allowable  to  notice,  as  conducing  to  the 
explanation  of  the  same  appearance,  the  demoristra- 
bly  false  and  disproportionate  admiration  accorded  by 
society  in  general  to  certain  qualities  of  mind,  in 
comparison  with  other  virtues  of  character  greatly 
more  estimable  in  themselves,  and  almost  infinitely 
rarer  and  more  difficult  of  attainment ;  virtues,  how- 
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ever,  which  men  would  almost  seem  to  have  dis- 
pensed with  expecting  from  one  another,  as  if  by  a 
general  consent  necessary  to  their  comfortable  inter- 
course on  equal  footing,  and  almost  as  if  it  were  an 
absurdity,  or  even  an  insult  to  one's  fellows,  for  any 
man  to  seek  to  possess  that,  of  which  all  know  them- 
selves to  be  equally,  and,  alas  !  shamefully  destitute. 
It  might  be  proper  to  appeal  to  the  record  of  his- 
tory, to  the  fragments  of  literary  biography,  and  es- 
pecially of  autobiography,  instructive  even  in  spite 
of  their  partiality  and  thin  disguise,  and  finally  to 
each  man's,  own  consciousness,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  constitutes  the  grand  animating  motive  of  this 
so  highly  boasted  intellectual  exertion;  whether  it 
be  not  substantially  and  almost  universally  the  craving 
desire  and  hope  of  distinction.  We  should  not  fail 
next  to  observe  the  marked  reprobation  with  which 
this  incentive  to  action  is  branded,  as  the  exclusive 
or  predominating  one,  by  the  Author  of  Christianity; 
to  notice  His  commendation  of  perfect  humility,  and 
the  consequent  timidity  with  which  it  may  well  be 
supposed  that  a  conscientious  disciple,  unless  con- 
strained by  a  sense  of  duty,  will  venture  on  prefer- 
ring claims  that  may  draw  upon  him  the  public  atten- 
tion, or  throwing  himself  in  the  way  of  so  insidious  a 
temptation.  And,  ere  proceeding  further,  an  explicit 
declaration  might  be  called  for,  with  respect  to  the 
amiablcness  and  reasonableness,  abstractedly  consi- 
dered, of  this  enjoined  temper  of  mind. 

It  might  not  be  inappropriate  to  advert,  also,  to 
the  vicious  management  of  early  education :  for,  by 
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comparatively  neglecting   the  wholesome  -severities 
of  a  religious  discipline,  by  systematically  fostering 
principles  that  are  positively  wrong,  and  that,  as  the 
rank  and  spontaneous  produce  of  the  soil  itself,  re- 
quire no  peculiar   care  to  insure  them    a  hopeful 
chance  of  suffocating  such  as  are  of  slower  and  more 
precarious  growth,  that  education  often  renders  it 
the  labour  of  a  lifetime  merely  to  unlearn  the  lessons 
of  our  unthinking  years.     And,  last  of  all,  it  might 
be  remarked,  that  this  imagined  difficulty,  if  it  be 
one,  lies  not  against  Christianity  alone,  nor  indeed 
more  forcibly  than  against  Theism  itself.     For,  upon 
the  showing  of  infidels  themselves,  and  according  to 
the  representations  which  they  give  of  the  amiable- 
ness  and  beneficence  of  God,  nothing  can  be  more 
manifest  than  the  supreme  obligation  lying  upon  man 
to  love  that  Being  with  a  perfect  love,  and  in  every 
thing  to  act  with  a  high  and  paramount  regard  to 
his  glory.  Now,  the  duties  and  the  exercises  exacted 
of  the  Christian  are  no  more  than  so  many  particu- 
lar acts  to  be  done  from  that  motive ;  each  of  which, 
however,  is  equally  acknowledged  by  the  mere  natu- 
ral Theist  to  commend  itself  to  an  enlightened  rea- 
son, and  to  be  incumbent  not  less  upon  him  than 
upon  the  Christian,  and  from  the  same  high  regards. 
But  if  the  admission  of  these  duties  or  the  perform- 
ance of  these  acts  be  incompatible  with  great  intel- 
lectual endowments,  this  inconsistency  should  not,  in 
fairness,  be  charged  more  to  the  prejudice  of  Christi- 
anity than  of  Theism   itself,    whence   the  absolute 
obligation  of  the  same  duties  is  equally  deducible. 
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But,  in  addition  to  these  considerations,  of  them- 
selves perhaps  fully  sufficient  to  remove  from  evan- 
gelical religion  the  discredit  of  exerting  a  slavish  or 
depressing  influence  upon  superior  ininds,  there  is 
yet  another  way,  and  a  more  direct  one,  of  invalidat- 
ing the  idea  that  it  truly  does  so.  It  might  be  con- 
tended that  the  notion  is  not  warranted  by  facts, 
either  in  any  degree,  or  at  least  in  a  measure  at  all 
proportioned  to  the  actual  strength  of  the  impression 
adverted  to.  The  task  of  accounting  for  the  alleged 
unfavourable  appearance,  and  of  explaining  it  naturally 
away,  might  even  be  declined,  and  the  proof  of  its 
existence  be  called  for,  or  opposite  evidence  be  adduced. 
And  although,  in  such  a  case,  we  might  feel  tempted 
to  rest  much,  as  upon  other  instances,  so  especially 
upon  the  piety  of  Pascal — whose  sanity  indeed  has, 
in  the  absence  of  better  argument,  been  questioned 
by  men  that  might  have  been  well  content,  at  any 
time,  to  have  exchanged  their  own  lukewarm  dulness 
for  an  inspiration,  however  faint,  of  folly  so  sublime 
— yet  we  could  almost  afford  for  a  season  to  resign 
every  other  name,  and  concentrate  the  whole  strength 
of  our  defence  upon  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards  alone. 
To  men  of  cultivated  minds,  who  feel  a  secret  jealousy 
of  religion  as  adverse  to  the  fascinations  of  philosophy 
and  the  unfettered  freedom  of  energetic  thought,  the 
character  of  this  humble-minded  divine,  both  as  a 
profound  thinker  and  as  a  man,  cannot  be  too  often 
or  too  prominently  presented  as  an  object  of  atten- 
tive and  serious  contemplation. 

We  mean  not  here,  however,  to  attempt  an  analy- 
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sis  of  the  mental  constitution  of  this  most  singularly 
gifted  person ;  to  take,  as  it  were,  the  dimensions  of 
his  entire  character,  and,  now  that  he  has  for  ever 
passed  beyond  the  dreaded  reach  of  human  applause, 
to  measure  him  fearlessly  as  a  man,  and  taken  all  in 
all,  against  the  noblest  ornaments  of  which  the  ranks 
of  science  have  to  boast.  Such  an  analysis  and  com- 
parison, we  are  persuaded,  he  might  well  bear.  But 
though  instituted,  they  would  be  fully  intelligible  to 
those  only  by  whom  they  are  probably  the  least  re- 
quired; to  those  who  have  admiringly  studied  the 
character  and  greatness  of  his  mind,  as  reflected  from 
his  own  writings,  those  unrivalled  specimens  of  intel- 
lectual power.  They  who  have  done  so  are  well 
aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  speak  of  him  as  he  ought 
to  be  spoken  of,  without  appearing  to  be  guilty  of 
gross  and  extravagant  exaggeration ;  how  hopeless  an 
attempt  it  were  adequately  to  exhibit,  by  means  of 
general  language,  and  without  a  minute  specification 
of  particulars,  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  his 
mind,  or  to  convey  a,ny  thing  like  a  tolerable  idea  of 
its  almost  resistless  force  and  keenness  of  penetra- 
tion, the  iron  firmness  and  relentless  tenacity  of  its 
grasp,  in  untying,  fold  by  fold,  the  hardest  and  most 
complicated  knots  of  sophistry,  the  cool  collectedness, 
the  intense  concentration  of  regards,  which  not  even 
a  chaos  of  error  and  of  difficulties  could  baffle,  be- 
wilder, or  dissipate,  but  which,  planting  itself  im- 
movably on  some  basis  of  demonstrable  truth,  how- 
ever narrow,  could  thence  forcibly  open  up  its  way 
on  every  side,  deterred  from  advancing  by  no  recess, 
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however  obscure,  or  forbidding,  or  unexplored  ;  and 
at  length,  with  an  amazing  pertinacity  of  search,  and 
a  perseverance  that  never  knew  what  it  was  to  relax, 
could  exhaust  and  clear  up  the  whole  extent  of  a 
dark  subject,  by  carrying  light  from  its  centre  suc- 
cessively to  every  point  on  its  outmost  boundary.  If 
prodigious  strength  of  pure  reason  constitute  a  title 
to  literary  eminence,  then  we  know  not  by  whom  it 
could  be  pretended  that  he  is  excelled,  scarcely  indeed 
by  whom  he  is  approached. 

But,  if  in  such  an  estimate,  MORAL  greatness  also 
were  considered,  if  the  strenuous  and  habitual  sub- 
ordination of  a  powerful  intellect  to  the  task  of  puri- 
fying the  heart,  were  acknowledged  as  a  further  and 
still  higher  evidence  of  wisdom ;  then  indeed,  of  all 
who  have  ever  either  received  from  the  world,  or 
taken  complacently  to  themselves  the  title  of  philoso- 
phers, there  is  probably  not  so  much  as  one  who 
could  for  a  moment  abide  a  comparison  with  Edwards. 
Where  shall  we  look  for  one,  whose  conception  of 
virtue  was  so  lofty ;  who  sought  with  such  intense 
earnestness  to  realize  in  his  own  spirit  the  complete 
perfection  of  his  ideal  standard  of  excellence ;  who 
concentrated  the  undivided  force  of  intellectual  facul- 
ties, unrivalled  for  their  piercing  discernment  in  the 
scrutiny  of  the  affections,  on  the  severe  inquisition 
and  detection  of  his  own  secret  faults  ;  who  laboured 
so  unreservedly  for  a  full  and  clear  conviction  of  his 
understanding  on  every  point  of  duty,  and  having 
obtained  that  security,  proceeded  forthwith  to  act  up 
to  its  utmost  extent  with  such  unrelenting  decision, 
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and  so  astonishing  a  disregard,  or  rather  defiance,  of 
every  toil,  privation,  suffering  which  he  well  knew  to 
lie  accumulated  upon  his  path?  But  having  once 
satisfied  himself  that  it  was  the  path  of  duty,  he  set 
his  face  as  a  flint  to  walk  in  it,  and  cared  not  whither 
it  might  conduct  him.  We  should  wonder  if  any  one 
were  to  be  found,  stupid  enough  or  disingenuous 
enough  to  affirm,  that  the  following  resolutions,  taken 
from  the  diary  of  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  do  not 
evince  a  moral  strength  of  determination,  a  sublime 
elevation  of  character,  as  far  removed  above  the  feeble, 
undecided,  and  irregular  purposes  of  ordinary  philo- 
sophic minds,  as  the  intellectual  effort  required  for 
excogitating  the  Principia  of  Newton  is  above  their 
utmost  power  of  abstract  reflection. 

"  Resolved, — That  I  will  do  whatsoever  I  think  to 
be  most  to  God's  glory  and  my  own  good,  profit,  and 
pleasure,  ON  THE  WHOLE  ;  without  any  consideration 
of  the  time,  whether  now,  or  never  so  many  myriads 
of  ages  hence ; — to  do  whatever  I  think  to  be  my 
duty,  and  most  for  the  good  and  advantage  of  man- 
kind in  general, — whatever  difficulties  I  meet  with, 
how  many  and  how  great  soever." 

"Resolved, — To  be  continually  endeavouring  to 
find  some  new  contrivance  to  promote  the  fore-men- 
tioned things." 

"  Resolved, — Never  to  DO,  BE,  or  SUFFER  any  thing, 
in  soul  or  body,  less  or  more,  but  what  tends  to  the 
glory  of  God." 

"Resolved, — To  live  with  all  my  might  while 
I  do  live,  never  to  lose  one  moment  of  time,  but 
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improve  it  in  the  most  profitable  way  I  possibly 
can." 

"  Resolved, — To  endeavour  to  my  utmost  to  act 
as  I  can  think  I  should  do,  if  I  had  already  seen  the 
happiness  of  heaven,  and  hell  torments."  * 

"The  life  of  Edwards,"  says  the  author  of  "The 
Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,"  "  should  be  perused 
by  every  one  who  reads  his  '  Essay  on  Freedom  of 
the  Will.'  Let  it  be  said,  that  his  system  of  Christi- 
anity might  have  borne  some  corrections  ;  and  let  it 
be  also  admitted,  that,  in  his  modesty,  and  his  low 
estimation  of  himself,  and  in  his  love  of  retirement, 
his  melancholic  temperament  had  an  influence. 
After  every  deduction  of  this  sort  has  been  made,  it 
must  be  granted,  that  this  eminent  man,  whose  in- 
tellectual superiority  might  have  enabled  him  to  shine 
in  European  colleges  of  learning,  displayed  a  meek 
greatness  of  soul  which  belongs  only  to  those  who 
derive  their  principles  from  the  gospel.  How  re- 
freshing is  the  contrast  of  sentiments  which  strikes 
us  in  turning  from  the  private  correspondence  of  men 
who  thought  of  nothing  beyond  their  personal  fame 
as  philosophers  or  writers,  to  the  correspondence  and 
diary  of  a  man  like  Edwards! — In  the  one  case,  the 
single,  paramount  motive — literary  or  philosophic 
vanity — lurks  in  every  sentence,  unblushingly  shows 
itself  on  many  a  page,  and  when  most  concealed,  is 
concealed  by  an  affectation  as  loathsome  as  the  fault 
it  hides.  But  how  much  of  this  deformed  self-love 
could  the  most  diligent  detractor  cull  from  the  private 

*  Edwards'  Works,  London  Edition.  1817,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 
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papers  or  works  of  the  president  of  the  ~New  Jersey 
College?  We  question  if  a  single  sentence  which 
could  be  fairly  construed  to  betray  the  vanity  or  am- 
bition of  superior  intelligence  is  any  where  to  be 
found  in  them.  Edwards  daily  contemplates  a  glory, 
an  ABSOLUTE  EXCELLENCE,  which  at  once  checked  the 
swellings  of  pride,  and  sickened  him  of  the  praise 
which  his  powers  might  have  won  from  the  world  .  . 
.  .  .  To  accomplish  the  will  of  God  on  earth,  was  the 
ruling  motive  of  his  soul ;  and  to  have  sought  his 
own  glory  he  would  have  thought  an  enormous  de- 
parture from  true  virtue.  If  his  definition  of  true 
virtue  be  liable  to  objection,  his  exemplification  of  it 
showed  him  to  have  understood  practically  the  secret 
of  all  substantial  goodness." 

As,  by  the  force  of  his  reasoning  powers,  Edwards 
is  raised  high  among  philosophers, — among  that  class 
of  philosophers  at  least,  who  are  indebted  for  their 
reputation,  not  to  the  associated  interest  of  the  truths 
of  which  they  have  been  the  discoverers,  but  solely 
to  the  surpassing  greatness  of  their  own  faculties, — so, 
by  the  lowliness  and  fervour  of  his  piety,  he  ranks 
with  the  devoutest  of  Christian  saints ;  and  the  com- 
bination of  both  these  features  in  one  mind  not  only 
constitutes  one  whole  character  uncommonly  com- 
manding and  complete,  but  imparts  to  each  feature 
a  somewhat  peculiar  air.  We  mean  that  the  influ- 
ence of  his  conscientious  piety  manifests  itself  in  the 
direction  and  tone  of  his  philosophy :  and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  his  personal  religion  is,  by  the 
strictly  intellectual  or  philosophic  cast  of  his  habits 
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of  thought,  remarkably  distinguished  in  its  complexion 
from  that  of  ordinary  men.  Possessing  perhaps  ori- 
ginally a  mind  rather  analytical  than  inventive,  cha- 
racterised more  by  power  of  concentration  and  by  a 
singular  faculty  of  discerning  abstract  relations,  than 
by  facility  in  traversing  rapidly  a  wide  and  varied 
range  of  thought,  deficient,  too,  in  that  fulness  and 
richness  of  glowing  association,  which,  though  the  re- 
sult in  no  small  degree  of  constitutional  temperament, 
yet  properly  distinguishes  the  fervour  of  genius  from 
mere  accurate  thinking,  and  which  in  most  minds, 
while  kept  in  check  by  right  moral  feeling,  supplies 
a  genial  stimulus  to  activity,  in  the  room  of  firmer 
intellectual  apprehensions ;  he  either  received  from 
nature  or  acquired,  instead  of  this  excursive  faculty, 
the  power  of  so  fastening  and  riveting  his  whole 
mind  upon  any  subject  that  was  brought  before  it, 
and  of  so  shutting  out  every  other,  that  not  only  did 
connected  truths,  previously  latent,  brighten  into  his 
view,  but  his  whole  nature  had  time  to  be  powerfully 
and  practically  moved  by  the  single  consideration 
which  for  the  time  engaged  him.  Hence,  he  carried 
no  opinions  loosely  or  undecidedly  about  with  him, 
— the  most  abstruse  as  well  as  the  simplest  he  held 
firmly  or  not  at  all : — of  whatever  kind,  if  once  ad- 
mitted, they  thenceforth  took  their  place  among  the 
axioms  of  his  belief.  The  operation  of  intellect  al- 
ways indeed  preceded,  yet  never  was  disjoined  from, 
the  emotions  of  his  heart  and  the  conduct  of  his  life. 
His  affections  may  be  said,  in  distinction  from  those 
of  other  men,  to  have  been  more  deeply  and  purely 
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rational,  because  not  taste  or  changeful  feeling,  or  the 
unsteady  heat  of  natural  temper,  but  severe  reason, 
ever  led  and  guided  them;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  workings  of  his  reason  are  less  purely  speculative, 
less  detached  from  hold  and  obligation  upon  the 
conscience,  more  directly,  immediately,  and  pro- 
foundly of  a  religious  and  practical  tendency,  than 
those  of  ordinary  minds.  Hence  flows  a  striking 
and  noble  peculiarity  of  his  personal  religion.  In 
perusing  the  private  memoirs  of  many  other  Chris- 
tians, an  attentive  reader  may  frequently  have  no- 
ticed the  disorderly  intermixture  and  alternation,  the 
perpetual  interference  and  confusion,  of  the  operations 
of  the  understanding  and  the  emotions  of  the  heart. 
He  may  have  observed  how  often,  in  the  desire  of 
ardent  feeling,  and  from  a  tumultuous  impatience 
under  the  want  of  it,  modes  of  exciting  or  of  cherish- 
ing it  are  had  recourse  to,  that  are  at  variance  with 
the  most  established  laws  which  regulate  the  processes 
of  human  thought.  He  must  have  felt  an  uneasy 
distrust,  a  suspicious  want  of  confidence  in  the  sound- 
ness or  reasonableness  of  results  so  obtained ;  and, 
observing  their  actual  insecurity,  their  flimsy  consis- 
tence, and  the  continual  dread  of  sudden  departure 
which  attends  them,  he  cannot  have  failed  inwardly 
to  remark,  how  absurdly,  and  how  little  to  the  credit 
of  experimental  religion  among  sensible  men,  the 
master  faculty  of  the  mind  is,  in  this  single  matter, 
suffered  to  be  perpetually  interfered  with,  disturbed 
in  its  natural  functions,  put  about,  anticipated,  by 
every  subordinate  principle  that  ought  to  follow  sub- 
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missively  in  its  train :  so  that  a  man's  religious  con- 
fidence is  often  in  fact  made  to  rest  on  quite  another 
sort  of  foundation  altogether,  a  less  intelligible  and 
less  respectable,  than  that  firm  and  tangible  one 
which  is  required  to  support  the  commonest  convic- 
tions of  ordinary  life.  In  many  cases  there  is  observ- 
able an  unseemly  oscillation  of  the  mind  between  the 
guidance  of  reason  and  a  passive  surrender  of  itself  to 
the  tenderness  of  mere  random  sensibility;  a  tendency 
to  indulge  in  a  certain  weeping,  sentimental  frame, 
in  passionate  emotions  and  regrets,  excited  by  no  ade- 
quate cause,  by  thoughts,  in  short,  which  to  healthier 
minds  appear  disproportionate  and  trifling.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if,  in  these  men,  the  luxury  of  emotion 
exerted  an  enfeebling  and  enervating  influence  over 
the  reason,  so  that  the  affections  could  only  be  re- 
fined at  the  expense  of  the  faculty  of  manly  thought. 
But  assuredly  it  is  not  so  in  reality ;  nor  was  it  so 
in  Edwards'  case.  With  him,  reason  ever  held  un- 
disputed its  ascendency  over  every  other  power ; 
always  wakeful,  always  energetically  active,  always 
in  advance  of  every  other  faculty,  pressing,  ceaselessly 
and  powerfully,  farther  and  still  farther  onward.  He 
laboured  not  upon  his  feelings  directly,  but  upon  his 
thoughts.  Profound  emotion  followed  as  a  spontan- 
eous consequence  upon  enlargement,  accuracy,  and 
depth  of  view.  If  he  was  in  difficulty,  he  did  not 
set  himself  down  to  mope,  but  manfully  to  think. 
If  he  was  in  partial  darkness,  he  turned  his  eye 
steadily  and  earnestly  towards  the  remaining  light, 
and,  in  that  attitude  of  expectancy,  watched  for  the 
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day  dawning  and  the  morning  star  again  arising  on 
his  heart.  If  coldness  of  spirit  came  over  him  and 
mental  distress  overtook  him,  he  did  not  expect  de- 
liverance by  doing  nothing  but  remaining  shut  up  in 
mere  melancholy  wailing,  and  in  dangerous  com- 
munion with  his  thoughts  within  the  tainted  chamber 
of  his  own  breast.  He  made  haste  at  once,  and 
exerted  himself  strongly,  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
toils,  as  if  his  fate  had  been  placed  entirely  in  his  own 
hands.  Nor  were  any  attainments,  or  any  compla- 
cency of  present  feeling,  ever  permitted  insidiously 
to  hoodwink  his  jealous  reason.  And,  even  so,  in 
every  rightly  constituted  spiritual  nature ;  where  no 
processes  of  thought  or  of  affection  are  disjointed  or 
inverted,  where  all  the  parts  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual mechanism  work  in  conspiring  harmony  one 
with  another,  where  reality  is  never  poorly  coun- 
terfeited by  strong  delusion — the  offspring  of  an 
imagination  heated  by  intense  and  violent  medita- 
tion on  some  desirable  attainment,  and  striving 
hard,  but  vainly,  to  evade  some  necessary  step, 
some  painful  sacrifice  or  ungrateful  duty  that  lies 
directly  in  the  way,  until  at  length  it  come  to  believe 
the  falsehood  which  its  own  weakness  has  suggested ; 
— in  such  a  nature,  where  nothing  jars  and  all  is 
progressive,  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt  that  reason 
uniformly  takes  the  lead,  and  never  is  suspended  or 
weakened  by  the  pleasure  following  from  its  exercise. 
And  even  in  a  nature  that  has  somehow  fallen  into 
disorder  and  is  become  polluted,  this  is  the  grand 
provision  which  it  still  contains  within  itself  for  its 
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possible  renovation,  the  only  legitimate  or  hopeful 
instrument  for  beginning,  continuing,  and  perfecting 
a  change :  that  faculty  of  reason,  namely,  which  is  as 
the  window,  darkened  it  may  be,  but  still  the  window 
of  the  imprisoned  soul,  through  which,  if  at  all,  the 
light  of  heaven  must  visit  it ;  the  mainspring  of  the 
whole  internal  economy,  which  commands  and  regu- 
lates all  its  movements. 

We  have  said,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moral 
tone  of  Edwards'  mind  somehow  communicates  itself, 
in  turn,  to  the  most  abstract  of  his  philosophical  writ- 
t  ings.  For,  .independently  of  the  subjects  to  which 
these  writings  relate,  there  is  felt  among  them  all  the 
breathing  presence  of  a  deeply  serious  and  sober 
spirit,  as  if  continually  solemnized  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  contact  with  awful  truth,  or  of  mighty  respon- 
sibility attached  to  the  inquiry  after  it.  He  speaks 
as  one  who  judged  it  no  slight  matter  to  have  to  do 
with  truth  of  any  kind,  and  who  therefore  deals  with 
it  circumspectly,  seriously,  earnestly.  So  remarkably, 
indeed,  is  this  the  case,  so  strikingly  are  his  works 
impregnated  with  the  characteristics  not  merely  of 
the  intellectual  but  of  the  moral  man,  that,  from 
these  alone,  the  mind  almost  unavoidably  constructs 
for  itself  an  ideal  character  of  their  author,  which  the 
memoirs  of  his  life  and  the  records  of  his  private  ex- 
perience are  found  surprisingly  to  verify,  but  cannot 
be  said  materially  to  alter  or  enlarge — a  fact  which 
stands  perhaps  alone,  or  nearly  alone,  in  the  history 
of  philosophical  authorship. 

Were  we  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  his  com- 
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parative  claims  as  a  philosopher,  we  should,  after 
glancing  at  the  nature  of  the  subjects  which  engaged 
him  and  the  merits  to  be  looked  for  in  the  discussion 
of  them,  have  next  to  consider  both  what  light  has 
been  thrown  by  him  on  these  subjects,  and  what  are 
the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  his  particular  treat- 
ment of  them.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  has  already  been  observed  regarding  the 
extraordinary  strength,  concentration,  and  fineness 
of  his  intellectual  vision,  his  conscientious  love  of 
truth  for  its  own  sake,  his  exemption  from  personal 
vanity,  that  besetting  and  misleading  sin  of  literary, 
men,  his  anxious  rejection  of  all  ornament,  from  an 
apparent  dread  of  the  smallest  admixture  of  uncer- 
tainty or  specious  error ;  it  is  proper  that  we  now 
simply  point  out  what  we  are  disposed  to  regard  as 
his  principal  defect,  which  is  an  occasional  lapse  into 
merely  verbal  reasoning.  It  were  a  strange  thing 
indeed,  perhaps  even  unparalleled,  had  he  been  able 
always  to  avoid  this  danger.  When  we  consider  the 
cast  of  his  mind,  prone  to  strict  ratiocination  rather 
than  to  broad  and  general  views  of  things,  the  evan- 
escent and  impalpable  nature  of  the  objects  in  meta- 
physical reasoning,  the  impossibility  of  fixing  them 
down  permanently  for  deliberate  analysis  or  rigorous 
and  repeated  examination,  otherwise  than  as  alge- 
braical quantities  are  fixed  down  for  undergoing  in- 
tricate calculation,  by  means  of  arbitrary  signs  em- 
ployed to  represent  them,  and  yet  the  laborious  and 
long-continued  processes  to  which  he  rigorously  sub- 
jected them ;  it  would  indeed  have  been  singular  if 
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he  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  things  themselves,  or 
been  found  operating  with  mere  dead  characters, 
causing  these  to  pass  successively  through  different 
forms,  in  some  of  which,  if  suddenly  arrested,  they 
could  not  have  been  readily  translated  again  into 
sense,  so  as  to  express  any  intelligible  property  or 
relation  of  the  ideas  or  objects  for  which  they  indi- 
vidually stood.  And  yet  it  is  manifest,  that  no  result 
can  rationally  be  confided  in,  that  has  merely  come 
out  in  the  end  from  a  previous  manipulation  of  sym- 
bolical characters,  which  cannot  be  distinctly  traced 
through  every  stage  of  the  process,  and  may  not,  at 
every  succeeding  transformation,  be  converted  into  an 
intelligible  affirmation  respecting  the  things  denoted  by 
them.  This  error  will  be  met  with  chiefly,  or  at  any 
rate  most  glaringly,  wherever  Edwards  introduces  into 
his  argument,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  consider- 
ation of  INFINITY,  and  where  his  conclusion  is  either 
deduced  from  the  nature  of  infinity  conceived  in  an 
absolute  and  strictly  definite  sense,  or  proceeds  upon 
a  definite  comparison  of  it,  in  point  of  magnitude 
and  proportion,  with  other  quantities;*  as  when,  for 

*  Errors  of  reasoning — even  the  most  extravagant — occasioned  by 
the  illegitimate  use  of  this  very  term,  are  not,  it  should  be  remembered, 
confined  to  the  "hazy  precincts  of  intellectual  philosophy."  They  are 
to  be  met  with,  in  their  most  glaring  forms,  upon  the  clear  and  open 
field  of  mathematical  science.  The  writers  upon  the  arithmetic  of  in- 
finites might  furnish  us  with  instances  innumerable.  We  prefer  select- 
ing, from  one  of  the  finest  elementary  treatises  upon  algebra  (that  of 
Euler)  a  single  example,  by  which  the  source  of  the  fallacy  in  all  such 
cases  of  seeming  argumentation,  whether  metaphysical  or  mathematical, 
may  be  rendered  apparent. 

Having  observed  how   it  is  that  a  fraction  J  becomes  continually 
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instance,  he  reasons  from  the  infinitude  of  a  given 
attribute  of  the  Divine  Being,  to  what  is  or  is  not 
consistent  with  that  single  attribute  existing  in  that 
degree — overlooking  the  important  consideration, 

smaller  the  more  its  denominator  a  is  increased,  so  that  at  last  by  ren- 
dering the  denominator  a,  indefinitely  large,  the  value  of  the  fraction 
may  become  indefinitely  attenuated,  he  affirms  that  fact  in  this  manner, 
that  the  denominator  must  be  infinite,  or  infinitely  great,  in  order  that 
the  fraction  may  be  reduced  to  0,  or  nothing,  and  then  continues  thus : — 

"  To  express  this  idea  according  to  the  sense  of  it  above  mentioned, 
we  make  use  of  the  sign  co,  which,  consequently,  indicates  a  number 
infinitely  great,  and  we  may  therefore  say  that  this  fraction  1  -f-  co 
is  in  reality  nothing;  because  a  fraction  cannot  be  reduced  to  nothing 
until  the  denominator  has  been  increased  to  infinity. 

"  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  this  idea  of  infinity,  as 
it  is  derived  from  the  first  elements  of  our  knowledge,  as  it  will  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  the  following  part  of  this  treatise. 

"  We  may  here  deduce  from  it  a  few  consequences  that  are  extremely 
curious  and  worthy  of  attention.  The  fraction  1  -r-  oo  represents  the 
quotient  resulting  from  the  division  of  the  dividend  1  by  the  divisor  oo . 
Now  we  know,  that  if  we  divide  the  dividend  1  by  the  quotient  1  -f-  o>, 
which  is  equal  to  nothing,  we  obtain  again  the  divisor  oo;  hence 
we  acquire  a  new  idea  of  infinity;  and  learn  that  it  arises  from  the 
division  of  1  by  0,  so  that  we  are  thence  authorized  in  saying,  that  1 
divided  by  0  expresses  a  number  infinitely  great,  or  cc. 

"  It  may  be  necessary  also,  in  this  place,  to  correct  the  mistake  of 
those  who  assert,  that  a  number  infinitely  great  is  not  susceptible  of  in- 
crease. This  opinion  is  inconsistent  with  the  just  principles  which  we 
have  laid  down ;  for  J  signifying  a  number  infinitely  great,  and  jj  being 
incontestibly  double  of  j,  it  is  evident  that  a  number,  though  infinitely 
great,  may  become  twice,  thrice,  or  any  number  of  times  greater ! " 

Now,  the  whole  fallacy  in  this  curious  passage  consists,  as  his  com- 
mentator well  observes,  in  taking  the  sign  of  infinity  for  infinity  itself; 
and  in  applying  the  operations  of  arithmetic,  which  determine  the  mag- 
nitude of  numbers  relatively  to  one  another,  to  a  fractional  expression 
whose  denominator  bears  no  assignable  relation  to  unity  or  to  any  other  de- 
finite number.  It  is  the  same  in  verbal  reasoning.  For  another  instance 
of  the  same  kind,  if  possible  still  more  absurd,  from  a  Treatise  on  Motion 
by  the  same  author,  see  Robins'  Mathematical  Tracts,  vol.  ii.  p.  216. 
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that  there  is  just  as  much  evidence  for  the  existence 
in  the  same  character  of  several  other  attributes, 
each  of  which  is  equally  entitled  to  be  considered 
infinite  in  this  absolute  sense,  and  would  thus,  in 
turn,  absorb  and  annihilate  every  other :  but  how 
then  could  their  coexistence  be  reconciled  with  com- 
mon sense,  or  their  conflicting  claims  be  adjusted 
without  detriment  to  any?  Substitute  for  infinite 
the  word  indefinite,  which  implies  a  modest  confes- 
sion of  our  ignorance  of  limit,  and  all  contradiction 
vanishes,  but,  at  the  same  time,  precise  and  positive 
inference  falls  also  to  the  ground.  It  is  probably  to 
an  ambiguity  inseparable  from  the  use  of  this  term, 
and  to  the  statement  of  an  apparent  proportion  where 
there  is  in  reality  none,  that  we  should  ascribe  the 
plausibility  of  the  argument,  which  vindicates  the 
justice  of  everlasting  punishments  by  maintaining  it 
to  be  strictly  accordant  with  perfect  rectitude,  that 
the  degree  of  retributive  suffering  should  bear  an 
exact  proportion  to  the  degree  of  moral  turpitude; 
and  that  sin,  as  it  implies  infinite  demerit,  because 
committed  against  infinite  goodness  and  holiness, 
deserves,  therefore,  to  be  visited  with  infinite  suffer- 
ing: an  argument,  however,  which  seems  doubly 
defective;  first,  in  assuming  the  guilt  of  sin  to  be 
proportioned  absolutely  to  the  excellence  of  the 
Being  sinned  against,  and  not  to  that  portion  of  his 
excellence  only  which  is  known  and  present,  or  may  be 
and  ought  to  be  known  and  present,  to  the  mind  of 
the  offender;  and,  secondly,  in  supposing  that  a  finite 
mind  can  possibly  dilate  itself  to  take  in  an  idea 
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commensurate   with   the  extent  of  an  infinite  ob- 
ject. 

The  tendency,  indeed,  of  Edwards'  mind  to  with- 
draw itself  greatly  from  the  consideration  of  things 
external  to  itself,  and  to  seek  for  the  reasons  of  all 
phenomena  too  much  by  exploring  its  own  concep- 
tions of  them,  and  too  little  by  looking  outward  and 
attending  to  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves — a 
tendency  acquired  perhaps  from  the  habit  of  giving 
such  intense  attention  to  the  complicated  processes  of 
thought  that  went  on  within, — manifests  itself  early 
and  decidedly  in  his  Notes  on  natural  as  well  as  men- 
tal science.  The  propensity  is  one  to  the  influence 
of  which  minds  of  a  metaphysical  cast  are  peculiarly 
liable;  and  it  is  perhaps  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened,  by  their  habit  of  bestowing  so  much  care 
in  scrutinizing  thoroughly  the  language  of  others  and 
the  meaning  attached  to  it,  knowing  well  how  much, 
in  the  determination  of  controversies,  generally  de- 
pends upon  the  settlement  of  this  preliminary  point. 
The  habit  is  valuable  for  defence,  in  the  repelling  of 
objections,  and  in  the  dissection  of  paradox :  but  as  a 
direct  auxiliary  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  know- 
ledge, as  an  instrument  in  the  discovery  of  truth, 
it  is  of  slender  service.  It  may  aid  us  in  our  pro- 
gress, but  only  indirectly,  by  closing  up  the  ave- 
nues of  error :  whilst,  by  diverting  the  main  force  of 
our  attention  to  this  secondary  labour,  it  may  also 
lead  us  eventually  to  lose  sight  of  any  ulterior  aim. 
Sometimes  it  not  only  causes  a  man  who  had  set  out 
well  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  to  go  no  further, 
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but,  when  his  eye  has  been  looking  outward  and  for- 
ward to  the  objects  in  advance,  having  tempted  him 
to  glance  for  an  instant  inward  upon  the  mirror  of 
his  own  mind,  it  presents  him  suddenly  with  all  their 
images  reflected  there,  and  obliterating,  as  it  were,  or 
confounding  the  momentary  consciousness  of  transi- 
tion, it  sends  all  his  earnestness  of  pursuit  in  a  direc- 
tion quite  away  from  realities,  inward  and  downward 
to  the  shadows  that  are  pictured  in  a  fathomless  abyss. 
"  Here,  then,"  says  Mr  Hume  confidently,  and  that 
too  in  a  treatise  which  he  entitles,  "  An  Attempt  to 
introduce  the  Experimental  Method  of  Reasoning  into 
Moral  Subjects," — "  Here,  then,  is  the  only  expedient 
from  which  we  can  hope  for  success  in  our  philoso- 
phical researches,  to  leave  the  tedious  lingering  me- 
thod which  we  have  hitherto  followed,  and  instead  of 
taking  now  and  then  a  castle  or  village  on  the  frontier, 
to  march  up  directly  to  the  capital  or  centre  of  these 
sciences,  to  human  nature  itself,  which,  being  once 
masters  of,  we  may  every  where  else  hope  for  an  easy 
victory.     From  this  station  we  may  extend  our  con- 
quests over  all  those  sciences  which  more  intimately 
concern  human  life,  and  may  afterwards  proceed  at 
leisure  to  discover  more  fully  those  which  are  the  ob- 
jects of  pure  curiosity.     There  is  no  question  of  im- 
portance whose  decision  is  not  comprised  in  the  science 
of  man,  and  there  is  none  which  can  be  decided  with 
any  certainty,  before  we  become  acquainted  with  that 
science.      In  pretending,   therefore,  to  explain   the 
principles  of  human  nature,  we  in  effect  propose  a 
complete  system  of  the  sciences,  built  on  a  foundation 
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almost  entirely  new,  and  the  only  one  upon  which 
they  can  stand  with  any  security." 

Edwards  was  not  so  inconsiderate  as  to  send  men 
in  search  of  truth  where  it  obviously  never  could  be 
found,  but  he  sometimes  himself  groped  for  it  there. 
An  example  or  two  from  the  Kotes  already  mentioned 
may  not  be  inappropriate  or  uninteresting,  as  they 
may  serve  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  guarded  caution 
in  receiving  the  statements  even  of  so  great  a  thinker 
and  so  fair  a  reasoner,  when  they  refer,  not  to  the 
structure  of  thought  and  the  relations  among  the  mind's 
own  ideas,  but  to  the  actual  constitution  of  things  ex- 
ternal to  the  mind  and  independent  of  its  conceptions. 

"  Of  Being. — That  there  should  absolutely  be  nothing  at  all, 
is  utterly  impossible.  The  mind,  let  it  stretch  its  conceptions 
ever  so  far,  can  never  so  much  as  bring  itself  to  conceive  of  a 
state  of  perfect  nothing.  It  puts  the  mind  into  mere  convulsion 
and  confusion,  to  think  of  such  a  state :  and  it  contradicts  the 
very  nature  of  the  soul,  to  think  that  such  a  state  should  be.  It 
is  the  greatest  of  contradictions,  and  the  aggregate  of  all  con- 
tradictions, to  say  that  THING  should  not  be.  It  is  true,  we  can- 
not s.o  distinctly  show  the  contradiction  in  words ;  because  we 
cannot  talk  about  it  without  speaking  stark  nonsense,  and  contra- 
dicting ourselves  at  every  word :  and  because  Nothing  is  that 
whereby  we  distinctly  show  other  particular  contradictions.  But 
here  we  are  run  up  to  our  first  principle,  and  have  no  other  to 
explain  the  nothingness,  or  not  being  of  Nothing  by.  Indeed, 
we  can  mean  nothing  else  by  Nothing,  but  a  state  of  absolute 
contradiction :  And  if  any  man  thinks  that  he  can  conceive  well 
enough  how  there  should  be  Nothing,  I  will  engage,  that  what 
he  means  by  Nothing,  is  as  much  Something,  as  any  thing  that 
he  ever  thought  of  in  his  life ;  and  I  believe,  that  if  he  knew 
what  Nothing  was,  it  would  be  intuitively  evident  to  him  that  it 
could  not  be.  Thus  we  see  it  is  necessary  that  some  being  should 
eternally  be.  And  it  is  a  more  palpable  contradiction  still  to  say, 
that  there  must  be  Being  somewhere,  and  not  otherwhere,  for  the 
words  Absolute  Nothing,  and  Where,  contradict  each  other.  And, 
besides,  it  gives  as  great  a  shock  to  the  mind  to  think  of  pure 

*  Introduction  to  the  "  Treatise  on  Human  Nature." 
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Nothing  being  in  any  one  place,  as  it  does  to  think  of  it  in  all 
places  :  and  it  is  self-evident,  that  there  can  be  Nothing  in  one 
plac-e  as  well  as  in  another ;  and  if  there  can  be  in  one,  there  can 
be  all.  So  that  we  see  that  this  Necessary,  Eternal  Being,  must 
be  Infinite  and  Omnipresent."* 

Then  follows  immediately  the  strange  conclusion 
from  the  whole, — 

"  That  space  is  this  necessary,  eternal,  infinite,  and  omnipre- 
sent being.  We  find  that  we  can,  with  ease,  conceive  how  all 
other  beings  should  not  be.  We  can  remove  them  out  of  our 
minds,  and  place  some  other  in  the  room  of  them :  but  space  is 
the  very  thing  that  we  can  never  remove,  and  conceive  of  its 
not  being.  If  a  man  would  imagine  space  any  where  to  be 
divided,  so  as  there  should  be  nothing  between  the  divided  parts, 
there  remains  space  between,  notwithstanding,  and  so  the  man 
contradicts  himself.  And  it  is  self-evident,  I  believe,  to  every 
man,  that  space  is  necessary,  eternal,  infinite,  and  omnipresent." 

The  single  error  which  pervades  every  part  of  this 
curious  passage,  is  a  verbal  ambiguity.  It  consists 
in  applying  to  space  the  terms  "Being"  and  "Thing," 
and  then  reasoning  about  the  incompatibility  of  our 
conception  of  Being  or  Thing,  in  a  particular  place, 
with  there  being  really  nothing  in  that  place.  This 
is  detected  at  once  in  that  clause,  "  The  words,  abso- 
lute nothing,  and  where,  contradict  each  other." 
How  so  ?  Because  where  signifies  position  or  place, 
and,  therefore,  implies  space.  Now,  space  is  a  "  Be- 
ing," a  "'Thing;"  therefore  where  implies  being  or 
thing.  But  thing  and  absolute  nothing  contradict 
each  other,  consequently  where  and  absolute  nothing 
also  contradict  each  other. 

"  Of  Atoms  and  of  Perfectly  Solid  Bodies. — Proposition  I. 
All  bodies  whatsoever,  except  atoms  themselves,  must,  of  abso- 
lute necessity,  be  composed  of  atoms,  or  of  bodies  that  are  indis- 
(.vrptible,  that  cannot  be  made  less,  or  whose  parts  cannot,  by 
any  finite  power,  be  separated  one  from  another.  This  will 

*  Life  of  President  Edwards,  by  S.  E.  Uwidit.  Appendix,  p.  706.  Vol.  i. 
of  a  New  Edition  of  Edwards'  Works.— New  York:  1830. 
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be  clearly  seen,  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  what  bodies  those  are  that 
arc  indiscerptible,  or  what  is  requisite  in  a  body  in  order  to  cause 
it  to  be  so.  And  here  we  shall  lay  down  this  proposition,  that 
that  body  which  is  absolutely  Plenum,  or  that  has  every  part  of 
Space,  included  within  its  surface,  impenetrable,  is  indivisible, 
and  the  parts  thereof  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other,  by 
any  force,  how  great  soever  :  As,  for  instance,  suppose  the  body 
B  to  be  what  we  call  an  absolute  Plenum,  and  suppose  the  two 
bodies,  A  and  C,  (two  plane-surfaced  regular  solids,  similar  to 
B),  to  come  as  impetuously,  and  with  as  great  force  as  you  please, 
and  strike  on  each  side  of  the  body  B,  I  say  the  two  bodies  A  and 
C  could  cause  no  fracture  in  the  body  B — For,  if  the  bodies  A 
and  C  should  cause  any  fracture  in  the  body  B,  those  fractures 
must  be  on  some  certain  places  or  parts  of  the  body  B,  and  not 
in  others,  for  there  cannot  be  fractures  in  every  part ;  for  I  sup- 
pose every  one  will  admit,  that  after  the  body  is  supposed  to  bo 
broken,  there  remain  parts  of  this  broken  body  which  are  un- 
broken. And  so  it  will  be,  let  the  body  be  broken  into  as  fine 
parts  as  you  please,  those  fine  parts  are  still  unbroken.  The  frac- 
ture is  not  through  the  midst  of  those  parts,  as  it  was  between 
them ;  so  that  the  fracture  must  be,  if  at  all,  in  some  places,  and 
not  in  others :  and,  indeed,  breaking  of  a  body  all  over,  or  in 
every  part,  is  the  same  as  to  annihilate  it.  We  say  then  that  the 
body  B  cannot  be  broken  in  some  parts,  and  not  in  others,  by 
the  bodies  A  and  C ;  for,  if  it  is  broken  in  this  part  and  not  in 
that,  it  must  be  because  it  is  more  easily  broken  in  this  than  in 
that.  But  a  body  perfectly  solid  and  absolutely  full,  is  every 
where  equally  solid,  equally  full,  and  equally  strong,  and,  indeed, 
every  where  absolutely  alike,  so  that  there  is  nothing  that  should 
cause  a  fraction  in  one  place  sooner  than  in  another." 

"  Again :  Suppose  the  body  D  to  be  a  perfectly  solid  (spheri- 
cal) body,  and  to  be  as  pressingly  jammed  up  as  you  please,  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  E  and  F,  (two  similar  and  plane-surfaced 
solids)  which  are  supposed  not  in  the  least  to  give  way  to  the 
body  D ;  and  the  surfaces  of  them,  which  touch  the  body  D,  are 
supposed,  every  where,  to  be  perfectly  easy  and  plain,  and  to  con- 
tinue parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  be  every  way  infinitely  ex- 
tended. I  say,  that  the  body  D  could  not  be  broken  by  the 
pressure  of  the  bodies  E  and  F.  For,  suppose  the  body  D  to 
begin  to  be  broken  and  crumbled  into  parts  by  the  pressure  of 
the  bodies  E  and  F.  If  the  whole  body  D  can  be  broken  by  that 
pressure,  then  the  parts  of  the  body  D  can  still  be  broken  again, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  same  bodies,  with  equal  reason,  supposing 
the  bodies  still  to  continue  pressing  towards  each  other,  and  then, 
again,  their  parts  can  be  broken  into  other  parts,  and  so  on  con- 
tinually, and  that  as  fast  as  the  motion  of  the  bodies  E  and  F 
towards  each  other  shall  require.  And  truly  I  think  if  it  be  so, 
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that  the  parts  can  be  broken  still  finer  and  finer :  They  can  be 
broken  so  far  as  not  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  bodies  E  and  F 
at  all;  and  if  so,  surely  the  bodies  E  and  F  will  presently  meet 
so  as  to  touch  intimately  every  where,  inasmuch  as  it  was  said 
that  the  surfaces  of  the  bodies  were  perfectly  even,  and  continue 
parallel.  And  then,  I  ask,  What  is  become  of  the  body  D  ?  I 
think  there  can  be  no  other  answer,  but  that  it  is  annihilated, 
since  it  was  said  the  two  bodies  were  infinitely  extended.  So 
that  we  see,  if  the  body  D  can  be  broken  by  the  bodies  E  and  F, 
then  it  can  be  annihilated  by  them ;  which,  I  believe,  nobody 
will  own ;  and  the  case  is  all  one,  let  the  body  D  be  of  whatso- 
ever figure.  Q.  E.  D."— (Pp.  708,  710.)* 

Alas  for  natural  philosophy !  if  her  demonstrations 
were  left  to  be  thus  quibbled  wretchedly  out  of  such 
first  truths  as  the  notions  of  an  absolute  plenum,  of 
impenetrability,  and  such  execrable  rubbish.     How 
many  millions  of  dreary  corollaries,  may  we  suppose, 
formally    appended,    and   containing    each   half  a 
dozen  assumptions,  would  constitute  a  descent  of 
sufficient   depth   into  darkness  from  such  data  as 
these,  to  conduct  one  within  possible  reach  of  the 
first   laws    of  motion?     When  we    consider    these 
errors  upon   such  a  subject,  the    source  in  which 
they   originated,  the  perverse    bias    towards    them 
which  not  even  the  precision  of  the  clearest  of  all 
subjects  could  altogether  repress,  the  strong  proba- 
bility of  their  clinging  ever  afterwards  to  the  mind 
on  which   they  have  once  fastened,  and  deflecting 
it  most  from  the   hairbreadth  way  of  truth  where 
the  danger   of  missing   the  truth   is   the  greatest 
and  the  facility  of  detecting  a  mistake  the  least,  we 
cannot  but  signify  our  acquiescence  in  an  opinion  of 
the  Essayist,  with  the  truth  of  which  we  have  long 
been  impressed,  "  that  the  spirit  of  philosophy,"  at 

*  Life  of  President  Edwards,  as  above.     Appendix,  pp.  708-10. 
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least  in  its  purest  form,  "  is  to  be  looked  for  only 
among  those  whose  minds  have  been  trained  under 
the  influence  of  real  and  substantial  sciences."41 

"With  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  Edwards,  it  has 
already  been  hinted  that  it  is  more  of  a  defensive 
than  inventive  cast ;  less  remarkable  for  developing 
great  and  original  views,  than  for  the  consummate 
ability  which  it  evinces  in  reconciling,  or  in  vindicat- 
ing from  charges  of  inconsistency  with  one  another 
or  with  the  principles  of  human  nature,  truths  already 
known.  It  arose  out  of  his  divinity,  and  all  along 
had  reference  to  it.  With  an  understanding  well 
qualified  by  its  independence  and  strength  to  think 
on  every  subject  for  itself,  and  a  sensitiveness  of  con- 
science as  well  as  purity  of  life,  the  best  possible  pre- 
servative against  any  unhallowed  obliquity  of  view  in 
conversing  with  the  word  of  truth,  he  came  for  his 
theology,  with  profound  reverence  and  simplicity,  to 
the  Bible  itself.  And  it  is  at  least  some  matter  of 
consolation  to  those  who  hold  the  same  views,  be- 
cause they  read  them  upon  the  very  surface  and  as- 
pect of  the  record,  and  who  cannot  possibly  be  made 
to  see,  that  if  they  be  not  there,  the  record  can  be 
any  thing  else  than  a  dark  and  delusive  riddle,  con- 
structed purposely  to  mislead,  and  utterly  unworthy 
of  the  Deity — it  is  some  comfort  for  them,  when  re- 
minded at  any  time  of  the  learning  that  is  arrayed 
against  them,  to  think  that  the  Calvinistic  scheme  of 
theology  is  that  which  Edwards  drew  for  himself  from 
the  same  sacred  source,  and  to  remember  the  elevated 

*  Introductory  Essay,  p.  166. 
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character  which  the  belief  of  it,  in  his  case  as  well  as 
in  that  of  Howard  and  of  others  innumerable,  failed 
not  to  produce.*  His  speculations  in  philosophy  re- 
fer to  the  peculiarities  of  this  creed,  were  suggest- 
ed by  these,  and  were  designed  to  throw  light  upon 
them.  They  relate  to  the  state  of  human  nature  which 
that  creed  supposes,  to  the  views  of  the  government 
and  character  of  the  Deity  which  it  implies,  to  the 
precise  import  of  that  message  which  God  has  sent 
down  to  the  men  of  this  lower  world,  and  the  process 
by  which  it  passes  into  the  belief  of  the  human  mind. 
Several  of  these  mighty  topics,  if  not  one  and  all  of 
them,  stand  obviously  connected  in  many  ways,  and 
more  or  less  remotely,  with  some  of  the  most  dark 
and  disputed  points  in  ethical  and  general  philosophy. 
In  the  discussion  of  them,  one  feels  himself  constantly 
walking  the  confines  of  various  unexplored  and  am- 
biguous territories,  which  it  could  not  but  prove  to 
him  a  great  satisfaction,  at  least,  to  have  defined  and 
cleared  up;  and  into  which,  as  he  is  continually 
haunted  with  an  obscure  apprehension  of  danger 

*  It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  simply  advert  to  an  article  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (recent  in  Sept.  1831),  on  the 
moral  influence  of  Calvinism.  It  is  amiably  written,  but  vitiated  and 
rendered  impotent  as  an  argument  by  two  pervading  fallacies  or  over- 
sights. The  first  is,  that  the  parishes  compared  were  on  an  equality  as 
fields  of  experiment,  and  that  the  result  in  either  case  was  solely  the 
fruit  of  the  creed  taught  there ;  the  second  is,  that  Heber's  expressions 
of  satisfaction  are  infallible  evidence  of  a  better  state  of  things  than 
Newton's  or  Scott's  expressions  of  dissatisfaction ;  and  were  we  disposed 
to  mention  a  third,  we  might  add,  that  the  writer  overlooks  this  im- 
portant consideration,  that  the  undisguised  preaching  of  the  truth  fails 
not,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  provoke  hostility. 
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from  within  them,  he  is  ever  tempted  for  complete 
security  to  diverge.  Some  of  these  independent 
points,  accordingly,  Edwards  did  take  up  and  discuss 
separately ;  as  in  his  treatise  on  Virtue,  and  in  the 
first  part  of  his  dissertation  on  God's  last  end  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  incidentally  in  various 
parts  of  his  other  works.  But  in  these,  although 
they  all  display  his  extraordinary  force  and  subtilty 
of  thought,  he  is  generally  less  successful,  than  when 
characteristically  employed  in  dealing  strictly  with 
an  adversary ;  examining  him  leisurely  in  order  to 
bring  out  whether,  and  how  far,  he  really  understood 
what  he  was  speaking  about ;  in  taking  his  argu- 
ments one  by  one,  and  considering  them  narrowly, 
handling  them  exactly  and  carefully,  turning  them 
over  and  over  on  every  side,  to  make  sure  that  no- 
thing had  escaped  him ;  exposing  their  just  value; 
and  then,  subjecting  them  to  a  gradually  tightening 
pressure,  at  length  squeezing  and  wringing  them 
thoroughly,  until  every  semblance  of  remaining  vir- 
tue be  driven  out  of  them,  or  have  expired  and  been 
annihilated  under  the  insufferable  process.  It  is 
when  filling  up  the  scheme,  of  which  the  outline  is 
indicated  in  Scripture  by  the  position  of  grand  and 
peculiar  truths,  it  is  in  connecting  these,  in  taking, 
as  it  were,  their  mutual  bearings,  and  assigning  to 
each  from  the  whole  field  of  Holy  Writ  its  proper 
portion  of  dependent  truth,  in  passing  and  repass- 
ing  logically  from  one  to  another,  or  in  reasoning 
out  consequences  from  any  of  them  singly,  or  finally, 
in  repelling  and  refuting  attempts  to  prove  them  in- 
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consistent  with  one  another,  or  to  methodize  Scrip- 
ture according  to  a  different  and  opposite  theory  ;  it 
is  in  this  most  important  service  that  he  is  seen  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  that  the  nature  and 
value  of  his  philosophy  are  rightly  understood. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  intention,  here  at  least,  to 
lay  out  for  review  the  whole  controverted  scheme  of 
Calvinism  ;  to  consider  at  large  the  support  which  it 
has  derived  from  the  pen  of  Edwards,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  his  philosophy  to  its  several  points,  as  well 
as  to  the  difficulties  which  these  points  respectively 
involve.  Considering  indeed  the  changeful  form  of 
Arminianism,  the  reputation  of  its  ablest,  most  ac- 
complished, and  most  philosophical  supporters  in 
England  at  present — the  good  temper  and  apparent 
candour  of  their  writings,  and  the  importance  of  the 
principles  to  which  they  are  opposed,  a  restatement 
of  the  argument  by  some  able  hand,  so  as  directly 
and  designedly  to  meet  their  objections  and  refute 
their  peculiar  views,  were  no  doubt  desirable.  But 
the  pages  of  a  review  are  not  the  place  for  so  ex- 
tended and  systematic  a  dissertation.  We  mean  to 
take  notice  now  of  only  one  of  his  philosophical 
principles;  that  one,  however,  which  is  the  centre 
and  nucleus  both  of  his  Theology  and  Philosophy, 
and  the  main  key  to  both  ;  namely,  his  opinion  re- 
specting the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  His  trea- 
tise upon  this  subject  may  be  said  to  contain  the 
condensed  substance  of  almost  all  that  he  has  written 
upon  every  speculative  point :  it  is  a  magazine  of 
pregnant  thoughts — an  arsenal  of  well-tempered 
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arms  and  weighty  arguments,  from  which  whosoever, 
at  any  time,  is  called  forth  for  the  defence  of  truth, 
has  but  to  single  out  his  weapon ;  he  can  scarcely 
choose  amiss. 

The  point  at  issue  in  the  debate  respecting  liberty 
and  necessity — so  far  as  the  controversy  is  not  a  mere 
dispute  about  the  meaning  and  propriety  of  phrases, 
or  an  exposure,  by  either  side,  of  the  fallacies  of  the 
other — is,  in  our  opinion,  simply  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
be  determined,  like  every  other,  by  observation  alone, 
not  by  abstraction.  The  question  is  just  this, — do 
or  do  not  our  states  of  mind,  of  whatever  sort,  intel- 
lectual, or  moral,  follow  one  another  according  to 
certain  stated  laws,  rather  than  indiscriminately? 
—  arise  with  regularity  in  certain  circumstances, 
rather  than  in  different  ones?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not, 
hopeless  to  look  for  regularity  and  invariable  order 
among  the  phenomena  of  mind,  and  the  circumstances 
attending  them,  as  among  the  changes  of  material 
objects?  And,  supposing  the  existence  of  such 
arrangement  to  be  established  by  observation,  are  we 
not  entitled  to  say  that  every  event  in  one  series,  is, 
to  that  extent,  as  invariably  and  certainly  determined 
by  its  immediate  antecedent,  as  every  event  in  the 
other  ?  and  have  we  not  precisely  the  same  evidence 
of  connection,  and  the  same  knowledge  or  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  that  connection,  in  both  ?  This  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  which  may  be  ascertained  without 
much  difficulty  in  most  cases,  and  in  none  more 
easily  or  more  certainly  than  in  that  of  the  class  of 
mental  states  to  which,  from  a  felt  and  recognised 
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resemblance  in  one  point  among  them  all,  the  general 
designation  of  will  or  volition  has  been  applied. 
There  may  indeed  be  danger,  or  even  great  proba- 
bility, of  misrepresenting  our  knowledge  of  the  con- 
nection, by  the  particular  name  which  we  may  choose 
in  order  to  express  our  conviction  of  this  uniformity. 
It  may  be  matter  of  great  consequence,  with  reference 
to  the  probable  interpretation  of  our  language  by 
others,  whether  we  shall  call  it  by  the  term  necessity, 
that  ill-fated  word,  borrowed,  to  signify  the  infallible 
certainty  of  an  event  which  has  not  yet  come  to  pass, 
in  virtue  of  its  unfailing  and  certain  connection  with 
one  that  has  already  occurred,  from  a  case  scarcely 
at  all  analogous,  where  the  uncertainty  implied  in  the 
deliberations  of  a  rational  agent  is  terminated  by  the 
interference  of  a  foreign  force  compelling  him  to  act 
in  a  particular  way,  altogether  in  arrest  or  even  in 
spite  of  choice  on  his  part ;  or  whether  we  shall  call 
it  by  the  term  liberty,  which  denies  any  sensible  ex- 
perience of  such  involuntary  and  violent  coercion, 
whenever  the  mind  itself  chooses. 

The  fact  itself,  however,  if  supported  by  evidence, 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  or  denied,  because  it  may 
have  been  stated  in  terms  expressive  of  more  than 
the  truth.  Neither  can  it  be  at  all  invalidated  by  a 
supposed  inconsistency  with  our  feeling  of  perfect 
freedom.  That  there  should  be  reluctance  in  the 
mind's  spontaneous  determinations,  because  there  is 
regularity,  nothing  but  confusion  of  intellect  could 
have  led  any  one  to  anticipate.  There  must  be  n 
mistake  in  the  pretended  demonstration  of  their  in- 
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compatibility.  What  that  mistake  is  in  the  case  of 
the  Arminians,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show.  But  though 
it  should  never  be  shown,  our  imagined  freedom  could 
have  no  power  to  nullify  another  independent  fact, 
quite  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  itself,  and  fully  as 
well  established.  Neither  can  its  truth  be  affected 
by  a  fancied  inconsistency  with  what  we  consider 
necessary  to  man's  moral  responsibility.  For  in  this 
case  as  in  the  former,  misled  by  the  complexity  of 
the  subject,  we  either  assume  to  be  necessary  what 
is  in  reality  not  so,  or  make  use  of  ambiguous  terms, 
which,  taking  for  granted  tacitly  the  very  point  in 
dispute,  deceive  us  into  the  belief  of  a  contradiction, 
where  in  truth  there  is  none.  And  at  all  events, 
moral  responsibility  itself  rests  not,  and  cannot  rest, 
on  clearer  or  simpler  evidence  than  that  which  sup- 
ports the  invariableness  of  connection  between  our 
mental  states :  So  that  for  this  fact  or  law,  we  have 
all  the  evidence  that  can  well  be  imagined — evidence 
from  observation,  direct  and  conclusive — evidence 
that  apparent  objections  are  fallacious — and  evidence 
of  a  strongly  corroborative  character,  in  this,  that 
not  only  would  any  contrary  supposition,  which  we 
are  able  to  imagine,  be  opposed  to  the  analogy  of  all 
the  other  sciences,  but  every  supposition  which  Armi- 
nianshave  in  fact  been  able  to  devise,  or  can  possibly 
be  conceived  to  pretend,  may  be  shown  to  be  self- 
contradictory  and  absurd. 

Of  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  advo- 
cates of  one  side  of  the  question  are  laid  by  the  terms 
in  which  their  doctrine  is  couched,  Edwards  himself 
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was  not  insensible.*  He  was  not,  perhaps,  so  well 
aware  of  the  unnatural  influence  which  the  habit  of 
applying  these,  or  of  suffering  them,  without  contin- 
ual protest,  to  be  applied  to  the  truth  by  others,  was 
apt  insensibly  to  exercise  over  the  style  and  air  of  a 
man's  own  practical  addresses.  Still  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  assert  and  to  vindicate  the  doctrine 
itself  in  some  shape,  if  not  because  of  its  intrinsic 
and  positive  value — of  which,  when  called  upon 
merely  to  weigh  evidence,  it  is  quite  premature,  and 
almost  in  every  case  rash  and  incompetent  for  us  to 
judge — yet,  undoubtedly,  because  of  objections  often 
pressed  against  certain  great  scriptural  principles,  on 
the  ground  of  their  involving  the  truth  of  this  doc- 
trine, and  of  this  doctrine  being  itself  contrary  to 
argument  and  common  sense.  There  are  but  two 
suppositions  that  can  be  made  about  the  matter.  If 
it  be  proved  that  the  obnoxious  doctrine  is  supported 
by  facts, — that  the  objections  brought  against  it  from 
its  supposed  consequences,  and  against  certain  scrip- 
tural tenets  as  involving  it,  are  inconclusive  and  can- 
not be  made  good, — that  they  are,  moreover,  them- 
selves pervaded  by,  and  built  upon,  another  opposite 
assumption,  which  may  be  directly  shown  to  be  an 
absurdity, — and  that  there  are  in  all  but  two  sides  of 
the  question,  one  or  other  of  which  must  be  true,  and 
that  the  Arminian  side  is  demonstrably  not  true. — 
then,  surely  the  statement  of  these  things  is  matter 
of  some  consequence,  though  it  were  only  for  the 
refutation  of  error:  and  yet  that  statement  would 

*  Freedom  of  the  Will,  part  iv.  soct.  iii. 
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exactly  amount,  in  the  end,  to  a  direct  and  substan- 
tial defence  of  philosophical  necessity. 

Of  what  practical  benefit  it  might  be, — of  what 
consequence  either  to  philosophy  or  theology, — that 
necessity  were  conclusively  proved  to  be  true,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  determine.  Nor  would  it  be  necessary 
that  we   should,    in  order  to   justify  us  meanwhile 
in    strenuously    contending  for  a    conclusion  which 
appeared   to  be  established  by  clear  evidence   and 
sound  argument.     Time,  ingenuity,  and  an  extraor- 
dinary combination  of  circumstances  have  often  been 
requisite  fully  to  unfold  the  value  of  neglected  truths. 
Is  all  which  may  at  first  sight  seem  barren  of  inter- 
esting applications,  to  be  rejected  as  unworthy  of  in- 
quiry, or  even  banished  as  incapable  of  proof  ?     It  is 
of  all  things  surely  the  most  unphilosophical  to  con- 
vert our  own  ignorance  into  a  reason  for  disbelief. 
How  vain  is  it  also,  when  there  is  evidence  of  a  fact 
before  us,  to  plead,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  ne- 
cessity, though  true,  will  not  make  the  existing  state 
of  things  different  from  what  it  really  is,  reverse  or 
suspend  the  feelings  of  human  nature,  or  arrest  the 
natural  current  of  affairs  and  the  conduct  of  life ; 
that  all  things  will  proceed  after  the  discovery  as  they 
did  before  it  ? — as  if,   indeed,  the  tenet  itself  war- 
ranted the  expectation  that  the  case  should  at  all  be 
otherwise ;  or  as  if  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  detached  and  far  removed  as  they  are  from 
this  nether  world,  were  an  object  of  impertinent  curi- 
osity to  man,  because,  even  if  he  should  succeed  in 
unfolding  the  law  which  binds  them,  all  things  upon 
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the  surface  of  this  earth  of  ours  would  go  on  just  as 
they  had  done  before.  What  though  it  were  granted 
that  the  uses  of  the  doctrine  do  not  in  any  measure 
as  yet  appear  ?  What  though  it  were  allowed  that 
it  cements  not,  nor  completes  the  consistency  of  great 
scripture  truths  ?  that  it  throws  not  a  more  fearful 
light  upon  the  hideous  formation  and  progress  of 
vicious  habits  ?  If  it  be  attested  as  truth  should 
be,  then  as  a  truth  let  us  hold  it;  not  doubting 
but  that  time,  a  juster  knowledge  of  other  sub- 
jects, and  the  happier  genius  of  other  men,  will 
at  length  bring  to  light  the  riches  which  it  con- 
tains. 

And,  to  turn  from  philosophy  to  religion,  we  do 
not  say  that  necessity,  though  it  were  fully  demon- 
strated and  admitted,  would  furnish  any  direct  proof 
of  what  are  called,  by  some  authors,  the  kindred  doc- 
trines of  predestination,  election,  and  the  like;  for,  if 
the  truth  of  philosophical  necessity  be  demonstrable  by 
reason  singly,  this  were  in  effect  to  pretend,  that  the 
highest  mysteries  of  revelation  might  be  deduced  as 
mere  corollaries  from  the  first  truths  of  human  science, 
— an  idea  at  once  most  improbable  in  itself,  and  sub- 
versive of  any  peculiarity  in  the  doctrines  of  revela- 
tion to  distinguish  them  from  the  tenets  of  natural 
religion.  These  doctrines,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to 
reception,  must  be  manifestly  declared  in  the  record, 
and  they  admit  of  no  other  proof  than  simply  a  cita- 
tion from  that  record  of  the  passages  in  which  they 
are  thus  explicitly  declared.  But  yet,  since  almost 
all  the  objections  to  the  natural  and  obvious  construe- 
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tion  of  these  passages,  because  of  their  supposed  con- 
tents, run  up  at  last  into  objections  against  this  single 
doctrine  of  necessity,  it  may  on  that  account  be  of  no 
small  moment  to  the  safety  and  consistency  of  the  whole 
scheme  that  this  fundamental  point  be  thoroughly 
examined  and  established.  We  should  thus  regard 
it,  in  theology,  as  chiefly  of  negative  value ;  not  as 
enabling  us  positively  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  our  be- 
lief, but  as  completing  the  wall  of  our  protection 
against  violence  from  without,  and  closing  up  conclu- 
sively against  inroad  that  quarter  whence  danger  was 
most  to  be  apprehended ;  in  a  word,  as  perfecting 
our  security  by  giving  unity  and  consolidation  to  the 
materials  of  our  defence. 

The  judgment  of  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm  respecting  this  matter 
appears,  however,  to  be  somewhat  different.  The 
views  of  a  man  of  so  enlarged,  and  cultivated,  and 
richly-stored  a  mind,  are  entitled  to  much  considera- 
tion, if  not  deference,  upon  any  question  of  scientific 
nature  and  treatment,  or  of  theological  application  ; 
and,  as  regards  the  subject  of  moral  causation  or  ne- 
cessity, they  are  delivered  at  considerable  length  in  an 
Introductory  Essay,  distinguished  throughout  by  the 
peculiar  elevation  and  dignity  of  its  philosophical  tone, 
by  the  amplitude,  freshness,  and  plastic  force  of  its 
diction,  and  by  a  general  expansion  of  faculty  and 
width  of  thought,  to  us  the  most  delightful,  marking  a 
mind  well  opened  by  early  and  invigorating  famili- 
arity with  pure  science — not  narrowly  contracted  in 
its  partialities  to  any  of  the  departments  of  truth,  but 
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from  an  enlightened  and  ennobling  enthusiasm  the 
admirer  of  all.  The  value  and  beauty  of  the  discourse 
are  enhanced  exceedingly  by  a  rich  and  copious  as- 
semblage of  varied  notes  appended  to  it,  on  collateral 
or  suggested  topics  incidentally  touched  upon  in  the 
progress  of  the  essay,  from  which  we  shall  have  much 
satisfaction  in  presenting  by  and  by  some  admirable 
extracts  ;  as  we  should  feel  inclined,  perhaps,  to  pro- 
nounce these  notes  the  finest  part  of  the  perform- 
ance. 

The  essay  is  divided  into  six  parts  or  sections. 
Before  proceeding  to  take  up  and  discuss  the  subject 
of  necessity,  as  is  done  in  the  second  of  these,  the 
author  in  the  outset  devotes  one  section  to  some  re- 
marks upon  the  merits,  the  defects,  and  the  probable 
fate  of  the  "  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  "Will," 
among  the  mass  of  modern  philosophical  works. 
After  observing  it  to  be  distinctively  "  true  of  the 
few  works  that  take  rank  in  the  highest  class  of  philo- 
sophical literature,  that,  though  they  may  have  be- 
come obsolete,  either  because  essentially  erroneous, 
or  because  superseded,  they  still  challenge  attention 
and  respect  as  products  of  mind;  and  that,  though 
no  longer  valuable  as  guides  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, they  are  precious  as  works  of  genius,  and  as 
exhibitions  of  an  athletic  force  of  intellect;  that  it  is 
in  this  sense  that  the  unmatched  writings  of  Aristotle 
must  be  immortal,  and  thus  that  the  best  of  his  ex- 
pounders may  continue  to  be  read;  that  it  is  on  this 
ground  also,  that  Hobbes,  and  Des  Cartes,  and  Male- 
branche,  and  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  and  Hutcheson, 
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and  Hartley,  retain,  and  will  perhaps  long  retain, 
their  place  in  the  literature  of  Europe,  and  be  per- 
used by  a  future  and  more  enlightened  generation, 
to  whom  the  absurdities  and  whimsical  sophisms 
with  which  they  abound,  shall  seem  even  more  frivo- 
lous than  they  do  to  ourselves;  "  he  thus  proceeds, — 

"  Whatever  may  in  the  next  age  be  the  fate  of  the  '  Inquiry 
concerning  the  Freedom  of  Will/  (in  the  present  age  it  holds  all  its 
honours  and  authority),  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that,  at  least 
as  an  instance  of  exact  analysis,  of  profound  or  perfect  abstrac- 
tion, of  conclusive  logic,  and  of  calm  discussion,  this  celebrated 
essay  will  long  support  its  reputation,  and  will  continue  to  be 
used  as  a  classic  material  in  the  business  of  intellectual  education. 
If  literary  ambition  had  been,  which  certainly  it  was  not,  the 
active  element  of  the  author's  mind  (as  it  was  the  single  motive  in 
the  mind  of  his  contemporary  and  admirer  Hume),  and  if  he  could 
have  foreseen  the  reputation  of  his  '  Essay  on  Free  Will,'  he  need 
have  envied  very  few  aspirants  to  philosophic  fame.  What  higher 
praise  could  a  scientific  writer  wish  for,  than  that  of  having,  by 
a  small  and  single  dissertation,  reduced  a  numerous,  a  learned, 
and  a  powerful  party,  in  his  own  and  other  countries  (and  from 
his  own  day  to  the  present  time)  to  the  sad  necessity  of  making 
a  blank  protest  against  the  argument  and  inference  of  the  book, 
and  of  saying,  '  The  reasoning  of  Edwards  must  be  a  sophism ; 
for  it  overthrows  our  doctrine.'  And  then,  if  we  turn  from  theo- 
logy to  science — from  divines  to  philosophers,  we  see  the  modest 
pastor  of  the  Calvinists  of  Northampton  assigned  to  a  seat  of 
honour  among  sages,  and  allowed  (if  he  will  lay  aside  his  faith 
and  his  Bible)  to  speak  and  to  utter  decisions  as  a  master  of 
science." 

Having  occasion,  however,  to  take  notice  of  the 
casual  advantage  given  to  unprincipled  sceptics  by 
the  mode  in  which  the  argument  of  Edwards  is  con- 
catenated, the  essayist  is  led  again  to  assert  the 
merits  of  the  Inquiry : — 

"  Notwithstanding  this  unhappy  and  accidental  result  of  the 
argument  for  moral  causation,  as  conducted  by  Edwards,  this 
celebrated  treatise  must  be  allowed  to  have  achieved  an  import- 
ant service  for  Christianity,  inasmuch  as  it  has  stood  like  a  bill- 
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wark  in  front  of  principles  which,  whether  or  not  they  may 
hitherto  have  been  stated  in  the  happiest  manner,  are  of  such 
consequence,  that  if  they  were  once,  and  universally  abandoned 
by  the  church,  the  church  itself  would  not  long  make  good  its 
opposition  to  infidelity.  Let  it  be  granted  that  Calvinism  has 
often  existed  in  a  state  of  mixture  with  crude,  or  presumptuous, 
or  preposterous  dogmas.  Yet  surely,  whoever  is  competent  to 
take  a  calm,  an  independent,  and  a  truly  philosophic  survey  of 
the  Christian  system,  and  can  calculate  also  the  balancings  of 
opinion — the  antitheses  of  belief,  will  grant,  that  if  Calvinism,  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  were  quite  exploded,  a  long  time 
could  not  elapse  before  evangelical  Arminianism  would  find  itself 
driven  hopelessly  into  the  gulf  that  had  yawned  to  receive  its 
rival ;  and  to  this  catastrophe  must  quickly  succeed  the  triumph 
of  the  dead  rationalism  of  Neology ;  and  then  that  of  Atheism. 

"  Whatever  notions  of  an  exaggerated  sort  may  belong  to  some 
Calvinists,  Calvinism,  as  distinguished  from  Arminianism,  encircles 
or  involves  GREAT  TRUTHS,  which,  whether  dimly  or  clearly  dis- 
cerned— whether  defended  in  Scriptural  simplicity  of  language, 
or  deformed  by  grievous  perversions,  will  never  be  abandoned 
while  the  Bible  continues  to  be  devoutly  read  ;  and  which,  if  they 
might  indeed  be  subverted,  would  drag  to  the  same  ruin  every 
doctrine  of  revealed  religion.  Zealous,  dogmatical,  and  sincere 
Arminians  little  think  how  much  they  owe  to  the  writer  who, 
more  than  any  other  in  modern  times,  has  withstood  their  incon- 
siderate endeavours  to  impugn  certain  prominent  articles  of  the 
Reformation.  Nay,  they  think  not  that,  to  the  existence  of 
Calvinism  they  owe  their  own,  as  Christians.  Yet  as  much  as 
this  might  be  affirmed  and  made  good ;  even  though  he  who 
should  undertake  the  task  were  so  to  conduct  his  argument  as 

might  make  six  Calvinists  in  ten  his  enemies Edwards 

achieved,  indeed,  his  immediate  object — that  of  exposing  to  con- 
tempt, in  all  its  evasions,  the  Arminian  notion  of  contingency,  as 
the  blind  law  of  human  volitions  :  and  he  did  more — he  effec- 
tively redeemed  the  doctrines  called  Calvinistic  from  that  scorn 
with  which  the  irreligious  party,  within  and  without  the  pale  of 
Christianity,  would  fain  have  overwhelmed  them :  he  taught  the 
world  to  be  less  flippant ;  and  there  is  reason  also  to  surmise 
(though  the  facts  are  not  to  be  distinctly  adduced)  that,  in  the 
reaction  which  of  late  has  counterpoised  the  once  triumphant 
Arminianism  of  English  episcopal  divinity,  the  influence  of  Ed- 
wards has  been  much  greater  than  those  who  have  yielded  to  it 
have  always  confessed." — (Pp.  23,  25.) 

The  defects  with  which  the  essayist  conceives  the 
"  Careful  and  Strict  Inquiry/'  as  a  scientific  '- 
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to  be  chargeable,  are  two.  The  first  is  an  improper 
combination  of  abstract  reasoning  with  documentary 
proof,  "  that  mixture  of  metaphysical  demonstrations 
and  scriptural  evidence  which  runs  through  it,  break- 
ing the  chain  of  argumentation,  disparaging  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible,  by  making  it  part  and  parcel  with 
disputable  abstractions;  and  worse,  destroying  both 
the  lustre  and  the  edge  of  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
by  using  it  as  a  mere  weapon  of  metaphysical  war- 
fare." * 

With  respect  to  this  objection,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  we  are  unable  to  perceive  its  force. 
If  nothing  be  scientific  but  what  infidels  may  choose 
to  call  so,  if  a  treatise  ceases  to  be  conclusive,  because, 
forsooth,  it  takes  for  granted,  as  proved,  any  thing 
at  variance  with  their  principles,  however  gratuitous, 
however  contrary  to  common  sense,  and  to  the  plainest 
evidence,  their  denial  of  it  may  be,  the  Inquiry  into 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will  may  be  given  up  to  them 
as  inconclusive,  with  exactly  the  same  reason  as,  in 
compliment  to  the  same  antipathies,  Christianity  it- 
self may  be  surrendered  to  them  as  false.  But  if  it 
be  admitted  that  the  language  of  Scripture  is  true, 
that  it  conveys  a  precise  meaning,  and  that  that 
meaning  may  be  distinctly  ascertained;  then  it  will 
be  difficult  to  show  ground  why  any  truth  thus  de- 
termined should  not  thereafter  be  available  for  every 
purpose  of  sound  argument;  why  it  should  not,  like 
every  other,  be  capable  of  being  dealt  with  in  all  re- 
spects according  to  the  strict  forms  of  human  logic, 

*  Essay,  p.  26. 
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and  be  in  a  proper  condition  for  being  made  the 
foundation  of  a  deductive  process  of  reasoning.  There 
is,  indeed,  often  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  materials  for  such  a  process,  in  determining 
whether  expressions,  in  particular  instances,  are  to 
be  interpreted  strictly,  or  with  a  certain  degree  of 
latitude  greater  or  less.  In  these  cases,  however, 
the  difficulty  is  not  with  respect  to  the  admissibility 
of  Scriptural  evidence  into  fellowship  with  meta- 
physical demonstrations,  but  with  respect  to  what  it 
is  which  the  evidence  of  Scripture  really  attests.  We 
are  aware  also,  that  the  nature  of  many  truths  re- 
vealed in  the  Bible  renders  it  necessary  to  use  great 
circumspection  in  reasoning  from  them.  But  surely 
it  cannot  on  that  account  be  pretended  that  the 
danger  of  mistake  is  sufficient  to  render  it  unwar- 
rantable to  reason  from  them  at  all.  That  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible  is  disparaged  by  being  made 
part  and  parcel  with  disputable  abstractions,  is  an 
objection  which  we  can  more  easily  understand.  In 
that  case,  the  defect  lies  in  the  faulty  or  questionable 
nature  of  the  abstractions,  not  in  the  illegitimacy 
of  their  combination  with  Scriptural  evidence.  Any 
thing  will  be  vitiated  by  intimate  union  with  what  is 
unsound.  If,  therefore,  the  author's  objection  refers 
to  the  want  of  soundness  in  the  abstractions  of  Ed- 
wards, one  might  have  expected  that  it  should  be 
limited  to  these,  and  that  the  erroneous  or  question- 
able instances  should  be  produced  and  exposed. 
Yet,  it  seems  hard  to  reconcile  the  supposition  that 
he  could  have  intended  these,  with  a  previous  asser- 
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tion,  "  that  as  an  instance  of  exact  analysis,  of  pro- 
found or  perfect  abstraction,  this  celebrated  essay  will 
long  support  its  reputation." 

The  second  defect,  or  error  of  method,  charged 
upon  the  "Inquiry"  by  the  essayist,  is  "that  of 
mingling  purely  abstract  propositions — propositions 
strictly  metaphysical,  with  facts  belonging  to  the 
physiology  of  the  human  mind ;"  an  error  "  which, 
though  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authorities  in  all 
times,  and  recommended  by  the  example  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  even  to  the  present  moment,  must," 
he  is  of  opinion,  "  so  long  as  it  is  adhered  to,  hold 
intellectual  philosophy  far  in  the  rear  of  the  physical 
and  mathematical  sciences."*  As  this  defect,  of  mix- 
ing up  abstractions  or  metaphysical  truths  with  phy- 
siological facts,  is  one  to  which  the  author  attaches 
great  importance,  making  repeated  and  most  marked 
reference  to  it  again  and  again  in  the  course  of  the 
essay,  insomuch  that  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  lose 
sight  of  it  throughout,  and  as  it  is  one  also  of  which, 
as  often  as  it  crosses  him,  he  speaks  with  a  peculiar 
emphasis  and  severity ;  it  will  be  proper,  in  order  to 
prevent  subsequent  interruption  and  confusion  from 
its  recurrence,  that  we  take  it  up  here  and  dispose 

*  "  Even  the  reader,"  he  remarks,  "  who  is  scarcely  at  all  familiar  with 
abstruse  science,  will,  if  he  follow  Edwards  attentively,  be  perpetually 
conscious  of  a  vague  dissatisfaction,  or  latent  suspicion  that  some  fallacy 
has  passed  into  the  train  of  propositions,  although  the  linking  of  syllo- 
gisms seems  perfect.  This  suspicion  will  increase  in  strength  as  he  pro- 
ceeds, and  will  at  length  condense  itself  into  the  form  of  a  protest 
against  certain  conclusions,  notwithstanding  their  apparently  necessary 
connection  with  the  premises." — (Pp.  26,  27.) 
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of  it  at  once,  so  far  as  we  mean  to  concern  ourselves 
with  the  subject.  And  in  order  that  his  views  upon 
the  point  may  be  given  as  fully  as  possible,  we  shall 
bring  together  the  most  considerable  passages  which 
tend  to  throw  light  upon  them. 

"  The  condition  of  those  purely  abstract  truths  which  consti- 
tute the  higher  metaphysics  is,  that  they  might  (though  no  good 
purpose  could  be  answered  by  doing  so)  be  expressed  by  alge- 
braic or  other  arbitrary  signs ;  and  in  that  form  made  to  pass 
through  the  process  of  syllogistic  reasoning ;  certain  conclusions 
being  attained  which  must  be  assented  to,  independently  of  any 
reference  to  the  actual  constitution  of  human  nature— or  to  that 
of  other  sentient  beings.  These  abstractions  stand  parallel  with 
the  truths  of  pure  mathematics. — And  it  may  be  said  of  both, 
that  the  human  mind  masters  them,  comprehends  and  perceives 
their  properties  and  relations,  and  feels  that  the  materials  of  its 
cogitation  lie  all  within  its  grasp,  are  exposed  to  its  inspection, 
and  need  not  be  gathered  from  observation.  To  such  abstractions 
the  artificial  methods  of  logic  are  applicable. 

"Not  so  to  our  reasonings  when  the  actual  conformation  of 
either  the  material  world,  or  of  the  animal  system,  or  of  the  men- 
tal, is  the  subject  of  inquiry.  Logic  may  place  in  their  true  re- 
lative position  things  already  known ;  but  it  aids  us  not  at  all 
(the  logic  of  syllogism)  in  the  discovery  of  things  unknown. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  if  an  inquiry,  the  ultimate  facts  of  which 
relate  to  the  agency  and  moral  condition  of  man,  be  conducted 
in  the  method  that  is  proper  to  pure  abstractions,  and  if,  as  often 
as  the  argument  demands  it,  new  materials  are  brought  in,  unex- 
amined,  from  the  actual  conformation  of  the  human  mind,  very 
much  may  be  taken  for  granted,  and  will  flow  in  the  stream  of 
logical  demonstration,  which  in  itself  is  at  least  questionable,  and 
which,  whether  true  or  false,  should  be  stated  as  simple  matter 
of  fact,  and  by  no  means  confounded  with  those  unchangeable 
truths  which  would  be  what  they  are,  though  no  such  being  as  man 
existed.  This  error  of  method — an  inveterate  one — is  as  if  a 
mathematician  in  calculating  (for  example)  the  necessary  dimen- 
sions of  a  timber,  which  being  supported  at  its  two  extremities, 
was  to  sustain  a  given  weight,  were,  in  carrying  on  the  mathe- 
matical part  of  his  reasoning,  to  assume  the  specific  properties  of 
timber  as  an  invariable  abstraction  ;  or  were  either  to  leave  out 
of  the  process  all  consideration  of  the  density,  compressibility, 
and  tenacity  of  oak,  ash,  fir,  elm,  &c.,  or  were  to  take  certain 
facts  of  this  sort  upon  vulgar  report,  and  blend  them  with  his 
calculations,  without  having  experimentally  informed  himself  of 
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the  physical   constitution  of  the   materials   in   question." — (Pp. 
27,  28.) 

Having  elsewhere  again  alluded  to  certain  pro- 
blems of  a  mixed  nature,  in  which,  besides  the  ma- 
thematical conditions,  the  specific  properties  and 
strength  of  the  materials  must  be  considered,  he 
observes, — 

"  Now,  let  it,  in  these  cases,  be  supposed  that  the  mathemati- 
cian, dogmatically  confident  of  his  demonstrations,  were  (and 
this  is,  in  fact,  the  fault  of  the  earlier  mathematicians,  and  not 
seldom  of  Leibnitz)  to  determine  the  problem  above  mentioned, 
as  if  it  were  a  pure  abstraction,  or  if  he  referred  loosely  to  certain 
vulgar  facts  concerning  the  strength  of  timber,  were  neither  to 
make  experiments  of  this  physical  kind,  nor  to  swerve  at  all  from 
his  mathematical  processes  in  regard  to  them : — in  this  case  all 
his  products  must  be  erroneous.  Or,  though  correct  mathemati- 
cally, they  would  be  inapplicable  to  the  real  world,  and  useless, 
or  worse  than  useless  in  practice.  It  is  but  of  late  that  these 
cases  of  COMPLICATED  PBINCIPLES  have  been  made  matters  of 
science.  We  must  not  wonder,  therefore,  that,  within  the  hazy 
precincts  of  intellectual  philosophy,  distinctions  and  separations 
of  a  parallel  kind  have  scarcely  at  all  been  regarded.  Now,  to 
return  to  the  instance  before  us,  of  the  '  Treatise  on  Freedom  of 
Will,'  the  argument  is,  in  the  main,  abstract,  but  not  purely  so ; 
for  besides  the  admixture  of  Scripture  proofs,  the  physiology  of 
the  human  mind  is  taken  up,  as  its  material  or  subject,  and  yet  far 
too  loosely  and  vaguely  to  satisfy  those  who  look  at  human  nature 
as  an  object  of  natural  philosophy.  Or  to  refer  allusively  to  the 
illustration  above  given,  Edwards  is  an  accomplished  mathema- 
tician; but  he  thought  little,  or  did  not  take  into  his  calculations 
the  difference  between  oak  and  Jir.  His  '  Treatise  on  the  Will ' 
is,  to  a  true  philosophy  of  human  nature,  as  the  demonstrations 
of  Leibnitz — Demonstrations  Novce  de  Resistentia  Solidorum — 
are  to  modern  mechanical  science." — (Pp.  133,  134.) 

The  essayist  recurs  to  the  subject,  when  considering 
necessity  as  a  question  of  mental  physiology,  affirm- 
ing that  as  "  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference  to 
the  naturalist  while  informing  himself  of  the  internal 
structure  of  animals,  their  dispositions,  faculties,  and 
habits,  in  what  way  the  systems  of  idealists,  material- 
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ists,  necessitarians,  or  sceptics  are  disposed  of ;  so  not 
less  independent  of  these  speculative  doctrines  is  the 
purely  physical  inquiry  concerning  the  internal  pro- 
cess (for  instance)  which  fills  up  the  interval  of  time, 
or  which  completes  the  connection  between  an  im- 
pression on  the  senses  of  an  animal  and  the  corres- 
pondent movement  of  his  limbs ;  or  this  other  inquiry, 
what  takes  place  within  the  cerebral  machine,  when 
the  hawk,  from  his  motionless  point  in  the  sky,  dis- 
cerns his  victim  in  the  grass,  and  descends  like  light- 
ning to  the  earth  ? — that  the  conditions  of  physical 
science  are  not  altered  by  merely  turning  from  one 
class  of  sentient  beings  to  another ;  if,  for  example, 
a  scientific  inquiry  relates  to  the  anatomy  of  the 
visual  organ  ;  or  to  the  mental  processes  of  percep- 
tion ;  or  to  the  combinations  of  impressions  from  two 
or  more  of  the  senses  ;  or  to  the  laws  and  conditions 
of  volition  ;  or  to  the  influence  of  animal  appetites  or 
moral  emotions  ;  or  to  the  operations  of  the  reason- 
ing faculty  ; — all  these  are  matters  of  fact  belonging 
to  the  actual  conformation  of  this  or  that  animal ; 
arid  are  as  strictly  physical  and  as  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  metaphysical  dogmas  and  abstract  truths, 
as  are  the  affinities  of  acids  and  the  crystallization  of 
salts.  The  intellectual  character  and  capacities  of 
each  order  of  conscious  beings  are  matters  of  fact,  as 
much  so  as  the  fusibility  and  malleability  of  a  metal."* 

"  In  a  word,  any  sort  of  practical  question,  relating  to  the  dis- 
positions, constitutional  motives,  or  proper  treatment  of  this  or 
that  species  of  animals,  higher  or  lower,  must  be  determined  in 
the  methods  proper  to  physical  science  ;  and  can  neither  be  illus- 

*  Page  59. 
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trated  nor  interfered  with  by  those  unchanging  truths  which 
draw  not  their  materials  from  the  world  as  it  is.  Thus,  we  not 
only  distinguish  the  two  sciences  of  physics  and  metaphysics ; 
but  affirm  their  absolute  independence  one  of  the  other.  And 
as  no  inference  drawn  from  the  former  can  impugn  the  demon- 
strations of  the  latter,  so  neither  can  these  demonstrations  reach 
or  modify  the  actual  conformation  of  any  of  the  families  of  the 
sentient  world : — spite  of  metaphysics,  lions,  bears,  antelopes, 
and  men,  will  go  on  to  feel  and  act  as  always  they  have  done. 

"  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  as  in  investigations  of  this 
sort,  the  ultimate  facts  are  already  in  our  possession,  no  very  im- 
portant truth  can  be  expected  to  result  from  even  the  most  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  phenomena.  Science  is  little  better  than  a 
learned  amusement  when  employed  in  analysing  a  mechanism, 
the  powers  of  which  are  already  familiary  known,  and  the  confor- 
mation of  which  is  unalterable. — This  is  very  much  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  entire  circle  of  intellectual  philosophy." — (Pp.  60,61.) 

In  these  passages  there  is  a  good  deal  with  which 
in  opinion  we  agree,  and  a  good  deal  with  which  we 
neither  agree  nor  disagree,  because  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  we  rightly  understand  it.  We  agree 
with  the  essayist  in  believing,  that  in  order  to  com- 
prehend aright  "  the  intellectual  character  and  capa- 
cities of  any  order  of  conscious  beings,"  we  must  just 
look  at  that  order  of  conscious  beings,  and  observe 
their  nature  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  its  workings. 
We  agree  with  him  in  believing,  that  if  we  set  about 
conducting  an  inquiry  into  the  natures  of  these 
creatures,  "  in  the  method  that  is  proper  to  pure 
abstractions,"  that  is,  by  examining,  analysing,  and 
comparing  our  own  conceptions,  we  shall  never  be 
likely  to  ascertain  any  thing  at  all  about  them ;  and 
"if,  in  addition  to  this,  as  often  as  the  argument 

'  O 

demands  it,  new  materials  are  brought  in  unexamined 
from  their  actual  conformation,"  we  most  certainly 
agree  with  him  in  believing,  not  only  that  "  very  much 
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may  be  taken  for  granted  which  in  itself  is  question- 
able," but  that  the  ultimate  result  of  our  whole  rea- 
soning can  escape  being  utterly  and  miserably  wrong, 
solely  by  accident.  But  we  are  not  sure  that  we  un- 
derstand exactly  what  he  means  by  abstractions,  what 
that  department  of  intellectual  science  is  which  he 
denominates  the  philosophy  of  abstraction,  as  opposed 
to  or  distinguished  from  the  philosophy  of  facts.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  are  acquainted  with  any  class  of 
abstract  truths,  which  can  be  said  to  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  facts  or  observed  phenomena  of 
the  history  of  mind,  in  which  the  pure  mathematics 
stand  to  the  facts  or  observed  phenomena  of  the 
history  of  matter ;  any  which  can  "  be  represented 
by  algebraic  signs,  and  in  that  form  be  so  made  to 
pass  through  the  process  of  syllogistic  reasoning  as 
that  certain  conclusions  shall  be  attained,  which  must 
be  assented  to  independently  of  reference  to  the 
actual  constitution  of  human  nature,  or  to  that  of 
other  sentient  beings ;"  any  abstractions,  in  short, 
notwithstanding  the  speciousness  of  the  scientific  illus- 
tration, which,  in  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
"  stand  parallel  with  the  truths  of  pure  mathematics" 
in  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  matter.  We  may  be 
mistaken ;  but  the  chief  abstractions,  or  abstract 
conceptions  entertained  by  the  mind,  so  far  as  we 
can  imagine  them,  which  could  be  made  the  founda- 
tion of  a  purely  deductive  process  of  reasoning,  are 
its  notions  of  time,  and  space,  and  number,  which  be- 
long to  the  strict  sciences  ;  its  general  ideas  of  feel- 
ing or  sensation,  and  thought  (comprehending 
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volition),  which  are  peculiar  to  the  science  of  mind  : 
and  its  notion  of  causation,  or  of  the  nature  of  the 
connection  between  certain  related  phenomena,  which 
extends  to  all  the  sciences.  Now,  with  respect  to  our 
abstract  conceptions  of  feeling  and  thought,  although 
it  is  certainly  true  that  out  of  these  alone  some  men 
have  attempted  to  elicit  a  logical  demonstration  of 
the  soul's  immateriality  and  immortality,  &c.,  whilst 
others,  setting  themselves  upon  the  same  plan  to 
counterwork  these  subtilties,  have  imagined  all  the 
while  that  they  were  overthrowing  these  great  truths 
themselves;  yet,  giving  up  these  disputes  and  the 
arguments  on  both  sides,  as  inferences  from  dark  and 
"  disputable  abstractions,"  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
philosophy  of  mind  is  ever  proposed  now-a-days  to  be 
spun  out  of  such  impalpable  materials,  or  that  the  "In- 
quiry into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will"  is  chargeable  with 
having  recourse  to  any  such  dubious  alliance.  With 

regard,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  idea  of  mental  CaUS- 
cS  '  ' 

ation,  possibly  the  author  may  have  meant  only  to  com- 
plain, that  Edwards,  taking  up  the  abstract  general 
maxim  that  every  effect  must  have  some  cause,  should 
have  applied  it  to  the  complex  determinations  of  the 
human  understanding  alone,  and  yet  should  thence 
have  concluded  the  necessity  of  volitions  in  general, 
human  and  other,  without  discriminating  physiologi- 
cally the  particular  kinds  of  volition,  the  different  pro- 
cesses which  immediately  precede  the  act  of  willing  in 
different  classes  of  sentient  creatures,  or  even  in  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  class  on  different  occasions.  We 
say  that  possibly  this  may  have  been  what  he  alluded 
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to:  for  he  does  in  another  passage  complain,  "that  the 
custom  of  considering  the  volitions  and  agency  of  man 
as  a  matter  of  abstract  science,  has  favoured  the  sup- 
position that  volition  is  simple  or  uniform  in  its  mode 
of  springing  up  from  the  mind ;  whereas,  if  the  real 
world  of  sentient  beings  were  looked  at,  it  would  at 
once  be  seen,  both  that  each  species  has  its  peculiar 
conditions  of  the  voluntary  principle,  and  that  volition 
in  each  species  results  at  different  times  from  very 
different  internal  processes;"*  and  in  another  pas- 
sage still,  he  remarks,  "  that  nearly  all  the  descrip- 
tions which  President  Edwards  gives  of  the  process 
of  volition  are  true  only  of  certain  complex  instances 
of  determination,  wherein  antagonist  desires  are  pre- 
sent to  the  mind."  f  But  this,  however  it  may  be  a 
defect  in  the  "Inquiry"  physiologically  considered, 
does  not  destroy  the  conclusiveness  of  its  argument 
with  respect  to  man,  or  even  with  respect  to  all  classes 
of  spontaneous  agents,  (of  which  more  hereafter),  for 
the  essayist  himself  admits,  "  that  volition  is  not  con- 
tingent, that  is,  not  uncaused"  he  might  have  said,  is 
not  fortuitous,  "  even  though  there  be,  as  often,  no 
predominant  desire." 

At  other  times  one  would  be  ready  to  suppose, 
from  the  channel  in  which  the  thought  appears  to 
run  while  the  author  is  speaking  of  abstractions, 
that  he  intended  literally  to  reprobate  altogether  that 
department  of  intellectual  philosophy  which  has  re- 
spect to  the  analysis  of  our  mental  states  and  processes; 
the  business  of  which  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  means 

•  Pages  03,  64.  t  Page  159,  Note  CC. 
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of  abstraction :  as  when,  in  a  passage  already  quoted, 
we  are  reminded,  "that,  since  in  investigations  of 
this  sort,  the  ultimate  facts  are  in  our  possession,  no 
very  important  truth  can  be  expected  to  result  from 
even  the  most  complete  analysis  of  the  phenomena ; 
science  is  little  better  than  a  learned  amusement  when 
employed  in  analysing  a  mechanism,  the  powers  of 
which  are  already  familiarly  known,  and  the  confor- 
mation of  which  is  unalterable ;  and  that  this  is  very 
much  the  disadvantage  of  the  entire  circle  of  intel- 
lectual philosophy."  But,  not  to  mention  that  this 
department  of  analysis,  whatever  opinion  may  be 
entertained  about  its  utility,  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
one  legitimate  branch  of  intellectual  philosophy,  and 
therefore  could  not  surely  have  been  intended  to  be  so 
unceremoniously  discarded;  not  to  mention,  besides, 
that  it  corresponds  not  with  his  description  of  the 
province  of  the  higher  metaphysics,  it  could  not 
have  been  supposed  to  warrant  so  strong  a  demon- 
stration of  hostility  as  the  following,  which  nothing 
but  the  licentious  logic  of  the  French  sophists  could 
well  be  imagined  to  have  provoked. 

"  The  entire  mass  of  intellectual  and  theological  philosophy 
divides  itself  into  two  classes,  the  one  irreconcilably  opposed  to 
the  other.  The  first  is,  in  its  spirit,  and  in  all  its  doctrines, 
consentaneous  with  human  feelings  and  interests.  The  second 
is,  both  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  several  parts,  paradoxical.  The 
first  is  the  philosophy  of  modesty,  of  inquiry,  of  induction,  and 
of  belief.  The  second  is  the  philosophy  of  abstraction,  as 
opposed  to  induction;  and  of  impudence,  as  opposed  to  a  re- 
spectful attention  to  nature  and  to  evidence.  The  first  takes 
natural  and  mathematical  science  by  the  hand,  observes  the  same 
methods,  labours  to  promote  the  same  ends;  and  the  sisters  are 
never  at  variance.  The  second  stands  ruffian-like  upon  the  road 
of  knowledge,  and  denies  progress  to  the  human  mind.  The 
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first  shows  an  interminable  and  practicable,  though  difficult, 
ascent.  The  second  leads  to  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  into  which 
reason  and  hope  must  together  plunge.  The  first  is  grave, 
laborious,  and  productive.  The  second  ends  in  a  jest,  of  which 
man,  and  the  world,  and  its  Maker,  are  the  subject." 

We  are,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  considerably  at 
a  loss  what  to  make  of  these  detested  abstractions, 
and  regret,  after  all,  that  the  author  has  not  illus- 
trated his  meaning  by  particular  examples  of  their 
unwarrantable  employment  in  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
and  especially  of  their  improper  admission  into  any 
of  the  reasonings  of  the  "  Careful  and  Strict  Inquiry." 

In  the  second  section,  the  question  of  liberty  and 
necessity  is  taken  up,  and  in  order  to  determine  to 
what  department  of  science  the  controversy  belongs, 
and  on  what  ground  it  is  to  be  argued,  it  is  proposed 
to  consider  it,  successively,  as  a  question,  I.  Of  com- 
mon life,  affecting  the  personal,  social,  and  political 
conduct  of  mankind.  II.  Of  theology  and  Christian 
doctrine.  III.  Of  the  physiology  of  man.  IV.  Of 
the  higher  metaphysics. 

I.  In  examining  the  question  under  the  first  of 
these  aspects,  or  as  one  affecting  the  personal,  social, 
and  political  conduct  of  mankind,  the  essayist  con- 
tends for  its  relegation  altogether  from  the  haunts  of 
ordinary  life,  and  that  on  several  grounds :  as,  first 
of  all,  that  the  decision  of  the  controversy  belongs 
not  to  the  court  of  common  sense,  and,  consequently, 
that  the  question  cannot  be  tried  there,  but  should 
be  handed  over  to  "  men  who  abound  in  learning  and 
leisure ;  that,  as  it  respects  the  very  foundation  of 
those  maxims  upon  which  the  business  of  life  pro- 
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ceeds,  the  determination  of  it  is  beyond  the  range  of 
these  maxims,  and  belongs  not  to  men  of  business 
but  to  philosophers;  that,  whatever  arguments  may 
be  produced  in  favour  of  necessity,  when  men  have 
long  occupied  a  position  where  extensive  experience 
has  authenticated  certain  modes  of  procedure,  and 
where  great,  many,  and  substantial  benefits  have  been 
obtained,  they  are  not  to  be  thence  removed  by  the 
mere  demonstrations  of  pretended  science;  and  "that 
if  an  abtruse  dogma  be  indeed  well-founded,  it  will  in 
time  vanquish  to  itself  the  convictions  of  mankind,  and 
will  then  properly  come  in  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
life,  when  all  men  have  confessed  its  right  to  do  so." 
Secondly,  That  if  we  should  suppose  the  doctrine 
of  fatalism  to  be  disproved,  "  by  such  a  determination 
of  the  controversy  all  things  would  be  left  as  they 
previously  were,"  and  the  whole  practical  result  would 
just  be  this,  "that  the  course  of  nature  is  what  it 
seems  to  be ;  that  the  actions  of  men  are  what  they 
have  ever  been  thought ;  that  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  is  in  truth,  as  it  has  always  been  supposed, 
a  reasonable  guide,"  &c.  And,  thirdly,  that  if  we 
should,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  issue  of  our 
inquiry  to  be  the  establishment  of  fatalism  by  an 
irrefragable  course  of  reasoning,  even  then,  and  in 
that  case,  "its  practical  influence  might  be  rejected 
as  completely  and  effectively  as  if  it  had  been  dis- 
proved ;  "  for,  in  that  event,  taking  its  place  along  with 
the  truths  of  other  exact  sciences,  instead  of  main- 
taining sociality  with  them  as  it  should  do,  it  would 
stand  alone,  repugnant  to  all  and  frowned  upon  by  all. 
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"  How,  then,  shall  a  choice  be  made  between  the  two  de- 
monstrated but  incompatible  philosophies  ?  How,  but  by  an 
indignant  rejection  of  the  dark  and  hostile  science  as  a  sophism, 
even  though  to  prove  it  such  were  impossible  ?  This  doctrine, 
we  say,  even  though  it  could  not  be  disproved,  would  be  over- 
whelmed, silenced,  and  scouted,  by  the  concurrent  suffrages  of 
all  other  sciences.  It  is  contradicted  by  the  number  or  quantity 
of  proofs,  and  surpassed  in  the  quality  of  its  evidence;  it  may 
then  properly  be  driven  home  to  the  cavern  whence  first  it 
issued,  and  for  ever  forbidden  to  approach  the  precincts  of 
humanity,  or  to  infect  the  atmosphere  of  knowledge,  action,  and 
virtue.  In  a  word,  the  question  of  necessity  may  be  pronounced 
as  NOTHING  TO  HUMAN  NATURE;  for  if  it  be  decided  in  ihe 
manner  that  is  favourable  to  ordinary  notions,  it  merges  in  a 
void — disappears,  and  becomes  the  most  nugatory  and  idle  of 
all  learned  trifles.  But  if  determined  in  the  other  manner,  then 
it  assumes  an  aspect  which  places  it  in  contrariety  to  every  other 
science,  demonstrable  and  experimental;  and  therefore  may  be 
spurned  as  a  lie,  because  it  speaks  as  an  enemy." — (Pp.  41,  42.) 

With  great  deference  to  the  eloquent  essayist,  we 
beg  to  offer  a  remark  or  two  upon  these  observations. 
And  we  submit,  in  the  outset,  that  the  Necessitarians 
have  great  reason  to  complain  of  the  treatment  which 
they  are  made  to  experience  at  the  hands  of  the 
author,  not  only  in  this  section,  but  elsewhere,  even 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  performance. 
Whenever  their  doctrine  conies  in  his  way,  it  would 
almost  appear  as  if  he  were  unable  to  keep  his  temper; 
and,  instead  of  calmly  setting  it  aside  by  argument, 
they  have  some  ground  for  alleging  that  he  unfairly 
applies  to  it  harsh  terms,  calculated  to  bias  the  judg- 
ment, irritate  the  feelings,  and  prejudice  the  imagin- 
ation against  it.  Not  only  does  he  perpetually  iden- 
tify it  with  those  unfortunate  abstractions  which  he 
so  cordially  detests,  but  he  reviles  it  incessantly,  under 
the  names  of  "  fatalism,"  and  "  philosophical  fatal- 
ism," which  he  seems  to  use  as  equivalent  to  philoso- 
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phical  necessity;  he  speaks  of  it  as  "encountering 
human  nature  with  the  salutation,  Fool  and  slave;" 
as  "  convicting  the  common  sense  and  moral  senti- 
ments of  mankind  of  absurdity;"  as  "instructing 
only  to  baffle  and  to  astound,  and  to  sicken  the 
reasoning  faculty,  and  to  create  a  contempt  of  man 
and  of  the  universe;"  as  a  thing  which  "proves  itself, 
when  it  comes  among  the  vulgar,  to  be  susceptible 
of  no  interpretation  that  is  not  pernicious ; "  as  hav- 
ing "a  natural  connection  with  despotism,  and  mysti- 
cism, and  atheism,  and  pantheism  ;"  as  "  a  dire  mys- 
tery;" and  finally,  as  "a  demon  lie." 

Now,  it  may  be  very  well  to  set  aside  at  once,  as 
a  dark  and  malignant  sophism,  any  doctrine,  of  which 
such  gross  and  horrible  things  can  be  truly  predi- 
cated. But  such  a  doctrine  is  not  philosophical  ne- 
cessity. Its  ablest  and  best  supporters  most  stoutly 
deny  that  it  is.  They  utterly  disclaim  all  those 
shocking  consequences;  and  challenge  their  op- 
ponents fairly  to  make  good  any  one  of  them  against 
them.  *  It  is  not,  therefore,  their  doctrine,  but  some 
other — some  monstrous  tenet,  with  which  they  have 
nothing  to  do,  that  is  banished  by  these  considera- 
tions beyond  the  precincts  of  humanity.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  devise  some  other  answers  than  these  to  the 
doctrine,  when  supported  by  men  who  deny  with  ab- 
horrence all  such  effects  or  tendencies.  Such  a  man 
was  Jonathan  Edwards.  "  On  the  whole,"  he  de- 
liberately declares,  "  I  humbly  conceive,  that  whoso- 
ever will  give  himself  the  trouble  of  weighing  what  I 

*  See  Edwards'  Inquiry,  parts  iii.,  iv.,  throughout. 
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have  offered  to  consideration  in  my  Inquiry,  must  be 
sensible,  that  such  a  moral  necessity  of  men's  actions 
as   I  maintain,  is  not   at  all  inconsistent  with  any 
liberty  that  any  creature  has,  or  can  have,  as  a  free, 
accountable,  moral  agent,  and  a  subject  of  moral  go- 
vernment; and  that  this  moral  necessity  is  so  far  from 
being  inconsistent  with  praise  and  blame,  and  the 
benefit  and  use  of  men's  own  care  and  labour,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  implies  the  very  ground  and  reason, 
why  men's  actions  are  to  be  ascribed  to  them  as  their 
own,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  infer  desert,  praise,  and 
blame,  approbation  and  re  morse  of  conscience,  reward 
and  punishment;   and  that  it  establishes  the  moral 
system  of  the  universe,  and  God's  moral  government, 
in  every  respect,  with  the  proper  use  of  motives, 
exhortations,    commands,    counsels,    promises,    and 
threatenings;  and  the  use  and  benefit  of  endeavours, 
care,  and  industry.     There  is  therefore  no  need  that 
the  strict  philosophic  truth  should  be  at  all  concealed; 
nor  is  there  any  danger  in  contemplation  and  profound 
discovery  in  these  things.     So  far  from  this,  that  the 
truth  in  this  matter  is  of  vast  importance,  and  ex- 
tremely needful  to  be  known;  and  the  more  clearly 
and  perfectly  the  real  fact  is  known,  and  the  more 
constantly  it  is  in  view,  the  better."  *     What  says 
the  essayist  to  such  a  passage  as  that  ?     Was  he  not 
bound  to  have  proved  that  the  consequences  which 
he  charges  upon  the  doctrine  do  really  follow  from 
it?     And  yet,  how  can  we  suppose  that  he  would 
have  at  all  been  successful  in  the  task,  even  if  he 

*  Edwards'  Works.  London  Edit.,  1817.  Vol.  i.  Appendix,  p.  437. 
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had  attempted  it,  seeing  that  by  his  own  admission 
Edwards  was  well  able, — had  he  chosen  to  do  so, — 
"  not  to  have  allowed  to  sceptics  the  opportunity  of 
triumphing  by  his  means  over  faith  as  well  as  reason: " 
that  he  could,  instead  of  abandoning  the  ground  of 
abstract  reasoning  as  soon  as  he  had  achieved  the 
overthrow  of  the  metaphysical  error  of  his  opponents, 
"  have  carried  it  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  have  so 
established  the  responsibility  of  man,  as  should  have 
compelled  infidels  either  not  to  avail  themselves  at 
all  of  his  proof  of  universal  causation,  or  to  yield  to 
his  proof  of  the  reality  of  religion."     We  therefore 
grant,  if  he  pleases,  that  the  doctrine  of  philosophical 
necessity  has  no  peremptory  "  claim  to  be  listened 
to,  before  men  can  with  reason  or  consistency  pro- 
ceed to  transact  the  business  of  life;"  just  as  the  de- 
monstrations of  the  anatomist,  or  of  the  theoretical 
optician,  have  no  peremptory  claim  to  be  listened  to, 
before  men  can  proceed,  with  reason  and  consistency, 
to  use  their  eyes  and  see.     We  grant  that  an  irre- 
fragable demonstration  of  the  doctrine  as  true  would 
leave  all  things  as  previously  they  were,  would  alter 
nothing,  superadd  nothing;  precisely  as  the  discovery 
of  the  mathematical  theory  of  light,  and  of  the  real 
structure  of  the  eye,  does  not  cause  men  to  see  dif- 
ferently, but  leaves  that  organ,  the  objects  which  im- 
press it,  and  the  mode  of  their  operation,  just  as  they 
were  before,  alters  nothing,  superadds  nothing;  for 
the  natural  mechanism  of  the  mind,  as  of  the  body, 
may  work  spontaneously  and  smoothly  even  while 
undiscovered  and  unknown;  and  yet,  thence  to  infer 
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that  no  benefit  could  result  from  the  discovery,  would 
be  no  less  opposed  to  experience  than  to  cautious 
logic.  But  while  we  make  these  concessions  with 
respect  to  philosophical  necessity,  we,  at  the  same 
time,  utterly  deny  that  "  it  arrests  the  entire  move- 
ments of  the  moral  and  intellectual  world,"  or  "  im- 
pedes any  one  class  of  these  movements;" '*  and  not 
less  positively  do  we  deny,  that  it  stands  opposed  in 
character  to  the  truths  of  any  of  the  other  sciences. 
Differing,  however,  from  the  author,  as  we  do  on 
these  points,  we  should  at  once  be  doing  him  injustice, 
and  depriving  the  reader  of  a  refined  gratification, 
were  we  to  withhold  one  line  of  the  following  noble 
piece  of  composition,  which  is  in  the  finest  style  of 
philosophy.  It  relates  to  the  beneficial  tendencies 
of  genuine  science. 

"  To  prove  our  assertion  (that  necessity  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  truths  of  mathematical  or  experimental  philosophy),  we 
say  that  a  presumption  exists  that  the  material  world  is  so  con- 
stituted as  to  fall  in  with  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  moral 
world ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  such  a  harmony  prevails  through- 
out the  system  of  nature,  material  and  intellectual,  as  shall  make 
it  invariably  true  that  each  discovery  of  the  actual  constitution 
of  the  one  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  promote  the  wellbeing  of 
the  other. 

"  We  say  a  presumption  of  this  kind  exists.  But  is  it  supported 
by  facts?  Does  the  general  suffrage  of  philosophy — does  the 
gross  result  of  mathematical  and  physical  science— of  those 
sciences  which,  resting  upon  demonstration  or  conclusive  ex- 
periment, are  not  to  be  trifled  with — authenticate,  or  does  it 
invalidate  the  supposition  ?  Does  it  go  to  favour  the  belief  that 
the  system  of  nature  is  one  vast  contrariety,  inimical  to  man, 
and  far  better  unknown  than  explored  ?  or  does  it  corroborate 
our  theorem,  that  the  world,  having  been  put  together  by  a 
beneficent  power,  is  so  framed  as  to  adjust  itself  to  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  man,  and  precisely  in  proportion  as  its  laws  and 
movements  are  understood  by  him?  The  answer  need  not  be 

*  See  Introductory  Esaay,  p.  4  it. 
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formally  given,  nor  the  evidence  in  detail  be  recounted.  Or  is 
it  the  fact  that,  though  his  ready  ingenuity  turns  to  his  parti- 
cular advantage  some  few  favourable  accidents  of  the  material 
world,  yet  that  no  general  correspondence  between  him  and  it 
can  be  traced  ?  It  were  superfluous  to  affirm  that  the  reverse 
is  the  truth,  and  that  human  ingenuity  is  wholly  occupied  in 
keeping  pace  with  those  wealth-giving  instructions  which  philo- 
sophy every  day  hands  over  to  her  sister  arts.  Man  invariably 
receives,  as  well  from  the  surface  of  nature  as  from  her  depths, 
articulate  invitations  to  employ  his  inventive  faculty  for  extend- 
ing his  command  over  her  movements,  and  always  for  his  own 
benefit.  His  condition,  as  a  reasoning  and  active  being  in  this 
system,  is  by  no  means  to  be  likened  to  that  of  a  shipwrecked 
crew,  cast  upon  a  desolate  island,  who,  impelled  by  necessity, 
are  fain  to  convert  the  rudest  and  most  improper  and  unfitting 
fragments  of  things  to  the  purposes  of  arfo,  for  supplying  the 
primary  wants  of  life ;  and  who  (if  the  phrase  may  be  excused) 
exist  from  day  to  day  by  shifts.  But  rather  his  circumstances  in 
the  abode  in  which  beneficence  has  placed  him,  might  be  re- 
sembled to  the  case  of  a  company  of  untaught  savages,  who, 
drifting  across  the  seas  in  their  canoe,  set  foot  on  a  shore  where 
they  find  a  deserted  city  and  vacated  palaces.  At  first  their 
rude  ignorance  is  astounded  by  the  various  works  and  products 
of  mechanic  and  elegant  art;  they  gaze  in  idle  amazement  upon 
implements,  machineries,  decorations,  and  luxurious  contrivances, 
and  they  misname  and  misuse  all  things.  But  after  a  while, 
the  dormant  faculty  of  reason  is  quickened  by  observation ; 
tentatives  are  made,  and  every  day  is  gladdened  by  a  new  dis- 
covery of  the  end  and  intention  of  this  or  the  other  article  or 
implement.  Every  accession  to  their  knowledge  turns  out  to  be 
a  contribution  to  their  comforts  or  advantages,  and  this  for  the 
simple  reason,  that  all  things  were  designed  and  constructed  for 
the  benefit  and  accommodation  of  just  such  beings  as  these  are,  who 
now  are  learning  the  use  of  them.  At  length,  when  knowledge 
has  reached  its  completion,  it  is  confessed  that  within  this  city 
there  is  nothing  rude,  fortuitous,  or  chaotic,  but  that  all  bears 
directly  or  remotely  upon  the  welfare  of  those  who  have  become 
its  occupants." 

II.  In  the  third  section  the  question  of  liberty  and 
necessity  is  examined  as  one  of  theology  and  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  Notwithstanding  the  antiquity  of  the 
connection  between  religion  and  metaphysical  science, 
the  practice  of  confounding  the  two  is  declared  to  be 
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not  only  pernicious,  but  absurd.  Religion  is  absolved 
from  any  peculiar  obligation  to  interfere  in  "  this  ab- 
struse quarrel ; "  in  wbich,  "  if  any  persons  are  inter- 
ested, all  are  so  alike,  demonstrably  interested  in  one 
and  the  same  degree."  For  since  "  Christianity  is — 
in  the  mode  of  its  reaching  us,  in  the  subject-matter 
of  its  communication,  in  the  motives  which  it  pre- 
sumes to  exist,  and  in  the  entire  apparatus  of  its  in- 
fluence— part  and  parcel  with  the  common  material 
of  human  life,  it  is  the  most  enormous  of  all  possible 
solecisms,  to  single  it  out  from  the  crowd  of  human 
affairs  and  interests,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  instances 
of  like  quality,  and  to  assail  it  with  propositions,  which, 
by  their  very  essence,  are  equally  true  of  all  things 
or  false  of  ah1;  which  in  their  consequences  bear 
evenly  upon  all  activities  and  upon  all  motives ;  and 
should  therefore  either  be  allowed  to  arrest  the  entire 
machinery  of  human  life,  or  should  be  utterly  forgot- 
ten and  neglected,  whenever  men  are  called  to  act 
and  feel  as  rational  and  moral  beings."  * 

But  besides :  that  the  abstractions  of  pure  meta- 
physics are  of  no  avail,  and  ought  not  to  be  had 
recourse  to,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  those  con- 
troversies which  arise  among  Christians  in  conse- 
quence of  a  different  interpretation  of  certain  portions 
of  the  document  of  faith,  is  argued  from  the  histori- 
cal mischief  of  the  practice ;  from  the  small  service 
actually  rendered  to  theology  by  the  Treatise  on  the 
Will,  in  the  way  of  adjusting  disputes;  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  Scriptural  positions  themselves,  which 

*  See  Introductory  Essay,  pp.  48,  49. 
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are  thus  vainly  attempted  to  be  reconciled.  How  it 
is  that  these  positions  may,  not  only  be  individually 
true,  but,  be  all  held  together  and  mutually  subordin- 
ated by  some  recondite  principle  of  harmony,  and  yet 
remain  to  man  for  ever  unreconciled  and  apparently 
discordant,  the  essayist  explains  with  admirable  skill, 
by  means  of  an  illustration,  to  which  we  question  if, 
in  point  of  philosophic  beauty  and  extraordinary  ex- 
actness, the  whole  range  of  English  literature  can 
produce  a  parallel.  And,  as  the  reader  can  now  be 
at  no  loss  to  perceive  how  far  we  coincide  with  the 
author  in  the  rest  of  the  section,  we  make  no  apology 
for  suppressing  any  remarks  of  our  own,  in  order  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  inserting  his  illustration  entire. 

"  Nevertheless,  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  improbable 
event  that  pious  Calvinists  should  at  length  meet  pious  Arminians 
on  common  ground ;  and  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
parties  should  for  ever  be  merged  in  a  biblical  doctrine.  But 
an  accordance  so  happy  will  assuredly  be  the  result,  not  of  the 
perfection  of  metaphysical  theology,  but  of  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  special  nature  and  unique  constitution  of  the  Document 
of  Faith. 

"  The  Bible  claims  no  respect  at  all  as  an  authority  in  religion, 
unless  it  be  received  as,  in  the  fullest  sense,  a  Divine  work.  As 
such,  it  must  have  its  peculiar  conditions;  and  these  (or  the  most 
important  of  them)  spring  from  the  fact,  that  the  Scriptures  con- 
tain true  information,  explicit  or  implied,  concerning  more  systems 
of  things  than  one,  or  more  orders  of  causation  than  one.  But 
then  this  information  consists  just  of  those  portions,  or  sections, 
or  segments,  of  these  several  systems,  or  of  these  series  of  causes, 
which  contain  practical  inferences,  important  to  the  special  pro- 
cess of  restoring  mankind  to  virtue.  It  will  follow  from  this 
description  of  the  heaven-descended  canon  of  religious  truth,  that 
the  harmony  of  the  various  portions  will  never  come  within  the 
range  of  the  methods  of  human  science ;  for  human  science  is 
drawn  from  one  system  only,  and  is  imperfect  and  vague,  even  in 
relation  to  that  one  system. 

"  Illustrations  are  always  faulty,  and  always  liable  to  be  per- 
verted ;  yet  may  they  serve  a  good  purpose  when  advanced  simply 
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as  such,  and  not  urged  as  proofs  or  arguments.  Let  it,  then,  be 
supposed  that,  to  a  number  of  intelligent  persons,  instructed  in 
nothing  beyond  the  first  elements  of  mathematical  science,  there 
were  to  be  given,  not  a  diagram  or  description,  but  some  of  the 
distinguishing,  and  some  of  the  most  recondite  properties  of  the 
three  conic  sections — the  ellipsis,  the  parabola,  and  the  hyperbola; 
and  that  it  were  demanded  of  them,  not  only  to  find  curves  pos- 
sessing precisely  such  properties,  but  to  find  one  regular  and  simple 
figure  which  should  contain  the  three  harmoniously  upon  its  sur- 
face. Now,  it  must  be  granted,  as  hypothetically  possible,  that 
some  one  of  these  persons,  either  by  a  happy  accident,  or  by  force 
of  intelligence,  might  at  length  produce  the  cone,  and  demon- 
strate upon  it  the  several  properties  of  the  theorem.  But  to 
make  our  illustration  complete,  it  should  be  supposed  that  no 
such  figure  as  a  cone  had  ever  actually  been  seen  or  thought  of 
by  the  persons  to  whom  the  problem  is  given.  What,  then, 
would  be  the  probable  event  ?  May  we  not  assume  it  as  likely, 
that  each  individual,  attaching  himself  by  preference  to  the  pro- 
perties of  some  one  of  the  three  propounded  curves,  and  giving 
his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  its  peculiarities,  and  succeed- 
ing, perhaps,  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  among  themselves  these 
separate  conditions,  would  be  inclined  to  impugn,  as  necessarily 
false,  the  processes  by  which  his  companions  were  finding  the 
other  two  curves ;  and,  being  satisfied  with  the  soundness  of  his 
own  reasoning,  would  deem  that  of  his  friends  absolutely  irre- 
concilable with  it.  And  so  it  must  seem  inevitably  until  the  one 
true  harmonising  figure  is  actually  produced. 

"But  how  soon  might  a  fierce  controversy  arise  among  the 
perplexed  inquirers  !  How  soon  would  there  take  place  a  separa- 
tion of  the  partisans  of  the  ellipsis,  the  parabola,  and  the  hyper- 
bola !  The  friends  of  the  first  of  the  curves  would  think  them- 
selves justified  in  denouncing  the  hyperbolists  as  extravagant 
heretics ;  while  these,  and  with  equal  reason,  would  hold  in  con- 
tempt the  timidity  of  the  ellipsists.  Meanwhile  the  parabolists, 
much  admiring  their  own  moderation,  and  not  doubting  that  it 
was  they  who  alone  held  the  happy  middle  way  upon  which  truth 
loves  to  walk,  and  hence  believing  themselves  qualified  to  act  as 
mediators  between  the  extreme  parties,  would  gravely  say  much 
that  was  very  plausible  and  exceedingly  well  intended,  but  would 
not  in  fact  advance  even  a  single  step  towards  a  true  conciliation 
of  the  difference  ;  for  this  simple  reason,  that  they  are  just  a>  tar 
as  their  companions  from  knowing  the  one  actual  principle  of  ex- 
planation. The  parabola  may  seem,  but  it  is  not  in  fact,  or  in 
any  degree  a  reconciling  truth  between  the  ellipsis  and  the  hyper- 
bola, for  the  ellipsis  and  the  hyperbola  are  not  at  variance.  But 
the  controversy,  though  it  tends  to  no  satisfactory  issue,  is  pro- 
ducing these  two  ill  consequences  (not  to  mention  the  excite- 
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ment  of  bad  feelings  among  friends),  namely,  that  those  of  the 
company  whose  temper  was  the  most  calm  and  sceptical,  would 
be  haunted  by  troublesome  suspicions,  that  he  who  proposed  the 
problem  had  made  sport  of  the  ignorance  of  all  by  affirming  things 
strictly  paradoxical.  And  then  the  bystanders  would  almost 
certainly  learn  to  treat  the  whole  affair,  the  problem,  its  pro- 
pounder,  and  the  factions  with  utter  contempt.  But  we  suppose 
at  this  instant  the  propounder  enters,  and  forthwith  extinguishes 
the  feud  by  the  production  of  the  cone  !  and  all  contrarieties  are 
at  once  reconciled,  all  suspicions  are  dispelled,  and  eager  dogma- 
tists of  all  creeds  are  put  to  the  blush  ! 

"  To  defend  the  propriety  of  this  illustration  in  all  its  parts 
would  be  idle.  It  is  enough  if  it  explains  the  assertion,  that  the 
Scriptures,  because  true  and  divine,  and  because  that  they  pro- 
pound separated  parts,  properties,  or  relations  of  systems,  not 
known,  will  for  ever  baffle  the  attempt  to  reduce  their  testimony 
within  the  completeness  and  rotundity  of  a  human  science."- 
(Pp.  52-56.) 

III.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  sections  our  author 
proceeds  to  inquire  "  in  what  manner,  and  to  what 
extent,  the  question  of  liberty  and  necessity  belongs 
to  the  physiology  of  the  human  mind."  Here  he 
discusses  at  large  the  difference  between  the  facts  of 
physical,  and  the  abstractions  of  metaphysical  science, 
— his  views  on  which  point  we  have  already  fully  con- 
sidered; censures  the  custom  of  regarding  the  voli- 
tions and  agency  of  man  as  belonging  to  the  latter; 
and  then  enters  into  a  lengthened  physiological  dis- 
quisition of  his  own,  the  object  of  which  is,  by  tracing 
the  first  elements  of  sentient,  rational,  and  moral  ex- 
istence, as  they  are  severally  to  be  detected  in  their 
state  of  greatest  simplicity  among  the  inferior  orders 
of  conscious  beings,  gradually  to  ascend  to  the  analy- 
sis of  those  instances  of  voluntary  agency  which  are 
more  complex ;  to  demonstrate  "  the  ineffable  ab- 
surdity of  the  metaphysical  doctrine  which  assumes 
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the  agency  of  men,  of  brutes,  and  of  machines,  to  be 
one  and  the  same  thing" — "that  abstract  doctrine, 
which  would  measure  men  and  worms  by  the  same 
standard  " — by  first  proving  that  each  species  has  its 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  voluntary  principle ;  that 
volition  in  each  results,  at  different  periods,  from 
very  different  internal  processes ;  and  that  there  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  powers  of  certain  classes,  as  compared 
with  those  of  others,  a  reason  and  foundation  for  that 
different  treatment  of  which  the  higher  natures  are 
the  subjects.  The  author  should  remember,  however, 
that  necessity  does  no  such  thing  ;  as  must  be  abun- 
dantly evident  to  every  one  who  reads  the  extract 
from  Edwards  which  has  been  quoted  above.  Nor 
does  his  own  dissertation  prove  more  than  simply 
this — which  few,  it  is  believed,  will  feel  inclined  to 
dispute — namely,  that  the  volitions  of  different  orders 
of  conscious  beings  are  determined  by  different  inter- 
nal processes,  according  to  the  greater  or  smaller 
complexity  of  consideration,  of  which  nature  has  ren- 
dered them  severally  capable.  We  would  willingly 
extract  from  the  latter  of  these  two  sections  some 
very  impressive  and  beautiful  remarks  (beautiful,  we 
mean,  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view)  upon  "  that 
distinguishing  faculty  which  divides  man  from  his 
fellow-sentient  beings,  by  an  immense  interval," — to 
wit,  the  power  of  making  his  own  acts  and  dispositions 
the  subject  of  his  meditations,  and  which,  by  emphasis, 
may  be  termed  the  excellence  of  human  nature, — 
the  faculty  of  "  conceiving  abstractedly  of  a  mode  of 

action  or  a  style  of  character  better  than  his  own, 

i 
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and  of  assuming  that  conception  as  a  permanent  ob- 
ject of  desire ;"  but  the  impossibility  of  doing  justice 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  eloquent  essayist,  without 
allowing  him  to  be  heard  for  himself  at  greater  length 
than  our  limits  will  permit,  obliges  us  altogether  to 
refrain  from  further  quotation. 

IV.  The  sixth  and  last  section  of  the  essay  relates 
to  the  question  of  philosophical  necessity,  considered 
as  pertaining  to  the  higher  metaphysics.  And  here, 
in  order  to  determine  what  the  nature  is  of  that  tie 
which  connects  the  exertion  of  the  will  with  its  de- 
sired effect,  or,  in  other  words,  what  the  nature  is  of 
that  power  which  the  mind  exerts  over  itself  and 
over  matter,  our  author  thinks  it  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  causation  in  general.  Upon  this 
latter  topic  we  are  afraid  we  must  widely  disagree  with 
him,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  understand  what  his 
views  really  are  :  so  far,  we  say,  as  we  are  able  to  un- 
derstand them;  for  there  is  somehow,  to  our  apprehen- 
sion, a  vagueness,  a  want  of  precision  in  his  mode  of 
expressing  himself  upon  some  metaphysical  subjects, 
which  renders  it  extremely  difficult,  for  us  at  least,  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  we  have  apprehended  his  exact 
meaning.*  He  distributes  the  mass  of  things 
popularly  spoken  of  as  causes  and  effects  into  three 
classes.  The  first  of  these  classes  comprehends  such 
instances  of  constant  connection  "as  maybe  analyzed, 

*  A  similar  obscurity,  it  is  observable,  rests  upon  the  metaphysical  or 
abstract  part — touching  the  distribution  and  distinction  of  causes — of 
Mr  (now  Sir  John)  Herschell's  elegant  and  admirable  "  Discourse  on 
the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy." 
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and  are  found  to  resolve  themselves  into  simple  rela- 
tions of  equality,  or  proportion,  or  fitness."      "  The 
second  comprehends  those  in  which  the  presence  of 
an  efficient  power  must  be  confessed  :  and  the  third 
those  which  are  inscrutable  by  the  human  mind,  and 
therefore  ambiguous ;  but  concerning  which  it  may 
be  safely  presumed,  that  if  they  could  be  laid  bare, 
they  would  resolve  themselves  into  connections  either 
of  the  first  or  of  the  second  sort."     To  this  last  class 
he  refers  the  principles  of  gravitation,  of  corpuscular 
attraction  and  repulsion,  of  chemical  affinities,  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life,  electrical  agencies,  and  the 
power  of  mind  over  matter  and  over  itself.     In  all 
such  instances  he  says  that  "  we  observe  the  invaria- 
ble antecedent  and  consequent ;  but  the  link  or  tie 
is  deeply  concealed."     "  The  reason  why  b  succeeds 
to  a  is  not  to  be  assigned  ;"  and  "metaphysical  science 
has  nothing  to  do  with  such  instances,  except  to  ab- 
stain from  assuming  the  gratuitous  hypothesis,  that 
in  such  inscrutable  facts  there  is  no  real  connection 
or  nothing  beyond  actual  sequency." 

With  these  suggestions  we  do  not  see  that  meta- 
physicians of  any  school  need  have  any  great  objec- 
tions to  comply ;  but  while,  out  of  pure  politeness, 
they  may  refrain  from  making  any  assertion  about 
the  matter,  it  is  yet  quite  competent,  for  aught  that 
has  been  shown  by  the  essayist,  to  affirm  not  only 
that  they  do  not  know  any  thing  beyond  the  actual 
sequence  of  two  immediately  contiguous  events,  but 
that  they  cannot  know  any  thing  more ;  unless  the 
possibility  were  to  be  supposed  of  some  such  thing  a- 
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this,  that  one  event  may  contain  in  itself  the  evidence 
of  every  future  one,  so  that  out  of  the  knowledge  of 
itself  alone  a  man  might  construct  the  map  of  all 
futurity,  as  out  of  a  mathematical  truth  a  man  may 
reason  forth  on  every  side  ad  infinitum. 

But,  having  discarded  mere  sequence  from  being 
any  kind  of  causation  at  all,  any  thing  more,  in  fact, 
than  our  ignorance  of  positive  causation  in  these  cases, 
let  us  next  see  what  more  definite  knowledge  of  cau- 
sation he  retains — what  positive  principles,  by  which 
he  thinks  it  probable  that  these  inscrutable  connec- 
tions might  ultimately  be  explained. 

The  second  class  of  causes,  then,  "comprehends 
those  in  which  the  presence  of  an  efficient  power 
must  be  confessed."  But  what  more  does  he  mean 
by  "  efficient  power"  than  just  invariableness  of  se- 
quence? If  he  means  any  thing  more,  or  can  so 
much  as  form  an  idea  of  any  thing  more,  his  oppon- 
ents of  course  will  challenge  him  to  say  what  it  is.  It 
is  true  that  the  word  power  is  borrowed  from  a  case  of 
invariable  sequence,  namely,  bodily  effort  and  its  effect, 
where  one  of  the  terms  implies  conscious  will,  or  rather 
is  itself  a  volition ;  but,  when  transferred  to  other 
cases  of  invariable  sequence,  it  no  more  follows  that 
in  these  also  the  word  implies  the  existence  of  any 
thing  beyond  mere  invariableness — even  if  it  de- 
note in  the  former  instance,  that  it  proves  the  pre- 
sence of  the  element  of  effort,  or  a  natural  anticipation 
of  what  must  succeed — than  it  follows  that,  because  we 
transfer  the  word  harmony  from  music  to  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration,  therefore  it  must  needs  be 
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that  we  believe  the  demonstration  to  be  musical. 
The  essayist  attempts,  indeed,  to  support  his  position 
by  three  different  considerations.  First  of  all,  he 
asserts,  that  "  the  doctrine  of  Hume  and  his  follow- 
ers, that  we  know  and  can  know  nothing  of  cause 
and  effect  beyond  the  fact  of  invariable  sequency,  is, 
by  a  logical  necessity,  atheistical."  This,  however, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  deny.  Does  not  our  author 
himself  expressly  declare,  that  he  assumes  the  exis- 
tence of  a  First  Cause  as  a  truth  unquestionably  es- 
tablished by  the  two  methods, — a  priori  and  a  poster- 
iori,— separately  and  conjointly  ?  *  Now,  however 
hard  the  doctrine  of  Hume  may  bear  upon  the  proof 
a  priori,  it  interferes  not  at  all,  as  any  one  may  see, 
with  that  a  posteriori;  and  thus  leaves  untouched  the 
only  argument  in  which  mankind,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  a  very  few  scientific  logicians,  place  any 
faith.  But,  in  the  next  place,  he  maintains,  that 
"  if  the  belief  in  a  First  Cause  is  by  any  means 
established,  the  fact  of  efficient  causation  is  estab- 
lished with  it,  and  it  is  no  longer  true  that  we 
know  of  no  connection  between  cause  and  effect  be- 
yond that  of  invariable  sequency."  We  cannot  see 
that  this  argument  has  any  force;  for  if  we  know  no 
more  respecting  the  connexion  between  the  volitions 
of  the  Divine  Mind  and  their  effects,  than  we  do  re- 
specting the  connection  between  the  volitions  of  the 
human  mind  and  the  movements,  for  instance,  of  the 
human  frame, — that  is,  if  we  know  nothing  more  in 
cither  case  than  the  fact,  that  two  circumstances  are 

*  Page  113. 
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invariably  conjoined-*-we  are,  as  to  any  knowledge  of 
causation  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  sequence,  just 
where  we  were  before.  And,  thirdly,  the  author  af- 
firms, that  the  human  mind  "  does,  by  its  own  power, 
conceive  of  power  as  something  more  than  the  juxta- 
position of  events."  We  have  already  said  that  the 
word  power  was  originally  applied  to  the  constant  jux- 
taposition of  two  things,  one  of  which  consisted  in  a 
volition,  a  conscious  state  or  effort  of  the  will;  so  that 
undoubtedly  it  is  not  every  pair  of  conjoined  events 
or  objects  indiscriminately,  whose  connection  can  be 
said  to  include  every  element  of  the  original  idea  of 
power.  But  are  not  even  those  instances,  to  which 
the  term  is  most  properly  applicable  in  its  original 
and  fullest  import,  themselves  reducible,  when  nar- 
rowly examined,  to  cases  of  simple  sequence  ?  It 
has  at  least  been  frequently  maintained  that  they  are, 
and  the  assertion  has  not  been  shown  by  the  essayist 
to  be  false  or  untenable. 

It  remains  that  we  now  ascend  to  i\±e  first  class  of 
causes,  or  to  those  instances  of  connection  which, 
when  analysed,  are  alleged  to  resolve  themselves 
into  simple  relations  of  equality,  or  proportion,  or  fit- 
ness. A  long  series  or  chain  of  prolate  spheroids, 
linked  together  by  a  copula  and  marked  in  pairs — 
a,  b;  a,  b;  &c.  are  supposed  to  lie  before  us.  De- 
sirous of  knowing  whether  there  be  not  a  real  as 
well  as  an  accidental  connection  between  them,  we 
turn  them  about,  and  examine  them  on  all  sides. 

"  At  length  we  find  that  some  of  them  may  be  broken  open, 
and  their  contents  exposed;  and  it  appears,  on  examining  the  in- 
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terior  of  a  pair,  marked  a  and  6,  or  cause  and  effect,  that  the 
.-pheroid  a  contains  a  series  of  figures,  as  thus: — 
{(4  +  8)2  — 6}H-2 

"  Within  the  spheroid  marked  b  is  found  another  series — 
(8  x  10  +  10)  •*-  10 

"  Now,  removing  the  spheroidal  envelope,  and  retaining  only 
the  contents  and  the  copula,  a  and  6  stand  thus — 

{(4  +  8)  2  —  6}  -f-  2  =  (8  x  10  +  10)  -=-  10. 
That  is  to  say,  we  are  simply  presented  with  an  equation;  or  the 
same  quantity  described  in  two  forms,  and  connected  by  a  sign 
which  indicates  their  equivalence,  and  their  indissoluble  connection; 
a  connection,  not,  indeed,  of  power,  but  of  relation,  and  a  con- 
nection so  absolute  and  real,  that  to  receive  n  and  to  reject  6  as 
its  equivalent,  would  be  a  conspicuous  absurdity. 

"  Encouraged  by  this  instance  of  success,  we  proceed  with  our 
analysis,  and,  taking  up  at  hazard,  from  different  parts  of  the 
series,  several  pairs  of  spheroids,  we  find  that,  in  every  instance 
in  which,  by  force  or  patient  assiduity,  we  can  break  the  shell, 
the  contents  consist  of  some  such  equation  as  was  discovered  in 
the  first.  We  have,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  refuted  our 
philosophic  reprover,  who  told  us  that  these  connected  bodies 
were  linked  only  by  juxtaposition;  for  we  have  ascertained  that 
some  of  them,  at  least,  are  wedded  by  a  real  and  indestructible 
relationship."— (P.  108.) 

The  use  that  is  made  of  this  imaginary  illustration 
is  to  prove  that  all  works  of  human  ingenuity,  the 
functions  of  plants  and  animals,  their  growth,  and 
agencies,  and  decay,  are  resolvable  into  similar  cases 
of  relations,  which  cannot  be  denied,  or  separated 
without  a  contradiction  in  terms;  and  in  short,  that 
"  the  business  of  natural  philosophy  is,  in  a  single 
phrase,  to  exhibit  or  unfold  physical  equations." 
The  proof  is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner: — 

"  So  many  cubic  feet  of  water  are  raised,  per  minute,  from  the 
deepest  adit  of  a  mine,  by  a  steam-engine;  and,  in  popular  lan- 
guage, it  is  usual  to  call  the  engine  the  cause,  and  the  raised 
water  the  effect.  But  if,  from  this  stupendous  apparatus,  arc- 
deducted  two  powers,  the  one  chemical,  the  other  mechanical, 
(presently  to  be  spoken  of)  then  the  whole  vast  system  of  con- 
trivances resolves  itself  into  a  series  or  apposition  of  relations  of 
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equality,  proportion,  or  equilibrium;  and  it  is  a  proposition  of 
precisely  the  same  kind  to  say — 

(4  +  8)  3  =  36; 

Or  to  affirm  that  the  steam-engine  will  raise  so  many  cubic  feet 
of  water  every  minute  from  the  bottom  of  a  mine.  Or,  if  a  com- 
plete description  of  a  steam-engine  were  placed  on  one  side  of 
the  sign  of  equivalence,  and  the  measure  of  water  expressed 
on  the  other,  the  predication  implied  would  be  infallible  and  in- 
variable; and  to  affirm  of  its  two  members,  that  they  are  con- 
nected by  mere  constancy  of  occurrence,  would  be  an  absurdity 
of  the  same  sort,  as  to  say,  that  (4  +  8)  3  is  connected  with  36 
in  no  other  way  than  by  accidental  juxtaposition." — (P.  111.) 

As  our  observations  have  already  extended  to  so 
great  a  length,  it  will  be  sufficient  upon  this  passage 
merely  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  weight  and 
force  are  correlative  terms;  that  they  are,  in  fact,  both 
relative  to  one  and  the  same  standard,  namely,  human 
effort — being  no  more,  indeed,  than  human  effort  ex- 
erted in  two  different  directions;  that  they  cannot 
therefore  serve  equally  well  and  directly  each  as  a 
measure  of  the  other,  independently  of  an  ultimate  re- 
ference of  each  to  that  single  common  standard  which 
alone  properly  measures  both:  in  the  second  place, 
that  the  effect  of  human  effort  or  force  is  itself  known 
only  by  experiment,  and  that  therefore,  supposing 
you  had  not  acquired  from  experience  a  knowledge 
of  the  weight  of  water,  you  could  not  possibly  tell 
whether  a  particular  machine  (as,  for  instance,  a  steam- 
engine),  which  it  required  upon  your  part  a  certain 
amount  of  conscious  effort  to  resist,  would  raise  one 
quantity  of  that  fluid  rather  than  another;  whence  it 
follows  that,  prior  to  experience,  there  is  no  natural 
relation  of  equality  perceivable  between  the  power 
of  a  steam-engine  and  any  particular  number  of  cubic 
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feet  of  water:  and,  lastly,  that  the  very  idea  of  plac- 
ing a  description  of  a  piece  of  mechanism  on  one 
side  of  an  equation,  and  the  measure  of  water  which 
it  will  raise  on  the  other,  does  of  itself  conclusively 
refute  the  whole  theory;  inasmuch  as  such  an  equa- 
tion would  be  absolutely  meaningless. 

We  can  have,  therefore,  little  hesitation  in  con- 
cluding from  all  these  considerations,  that  so  far  at 
least  as  the  essayist  is  concerned,  he  has  failed  in 
making  out  that  the  human  mind  possesses  any  idea 
of  causation  beyond  that  of  invariable  sequence. 

And  now  having  brought  to  a  close  our  review  of 
this  very  beautiful  essay,  we  cordially  and  confidently 
recommend  it  to  philosophical  readers,  as  in  many 
respects  an  able,  and  in  every  respect  an  eloquent 
and  a  dignified  performance.  We  hail  with  no  or- 
dinary satisfaction  the  appearance  of  so  interesting 
an  ally — a  man  of  academic  air  and  scientific  at- 
tainment— on  the  field  whether  of  dogmatic  or  of 
polemic  theology.  We  make  him  heartily  welcome 
even  under  the  covering  of  his  vizor.*  We  should 
account  it  indeed  a  poor  return  for  the  pleasure  he 
has  afforded  us,  to  have  been  careless  about  the 
faithful  exhibition  of  his  opinions,  or  negligent  of  the 
respect  to  which  his  distinguished  abilities  entitled 
him.  Wherever  we  differed  from  him,  in  these 
opinions,  we  have  endeavoured,  so  far  as  we  under- 
stood them,  to  do  full  justice  to  his  own.  Upon 
the  question  of  liberty  and  necessity,  its  uses  in 
theology,  and  its  importance  to  the  vindication  and 

*  The  distinguished  author  had  not  then  avowed  his  name. 
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the  consistency  of  the  Christian  scheme,  we  do  cer- 
tainly conceive  his  opinions  to  be  wrong,  and  that 
too  in  more  respects  than  one;  for,  although  the 
ingenious  essayist  may  lightly  esteem  them,  we  are 
far  more  inclined  on  this  particular  subject  to  adopt 
the  language  and  the  convictions  of  Edwards — so 
deliberately  formed  and  so  solemnly  expressed,  when 
he   declares  it   to  be   his  persuasion,   that    "  these 
things* — the  true  Christian   scheme  of   divine  ad- 
ministration in  the  city  of  God,  and  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  its  most  important  articles — never 
can  be  well  established,  and  the  opposite  errors  be 
well  confuted,  or  the  arguments  by  which  they  are 
maintained,  answered,  till  these  points  are  settled. 
While  this  is  not  done,  it  is,  to  me,  beyond  doubt, 
that  the  friends  of  those  great  gospel  truths  will  but 
poorly  maintain  their  controversy  with  the  adversaries 
of  those  truths :  they  will  be  obliged  often  to  shuffle, 
hide,  and  turn  their  backs;  and  the  latter  will  have 
a  strong  fort  from  whence  they  never  can  be  driven, 
and  weapons  to  use  from  which  those  who  oppose 
them  will  find  no  shield  to  screen  themselves;  and 
they  will  always  puzzle,  confound,  and  keep  under 
the  friends  of  sound  doctrine;  and  glory  and  vaunt 
themselves  in  their  advantage  over  them,  and  carry 
their  affairs  with  a  high  hand,  as  they  have  done  al- 
ready for  a  long  time  past.f  " 

*  Edwards'  Works,  London  edit.,  1817.     Vol.  i.  p.  437. 

t  A  reference  to  the  preceding  paper,  too  flattering  to  be  here  more 
than  simply  alluded  to,  occurs  in  the  "  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writ- 
ings of  Jonathan  Edwards,"  prefixed  by  Henry  Rogers,  Esq.,  Birming- 
ham, to  his  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Edwards,  London,  1840. 
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A  n  Argument,  a  Priori,  for  the  Being  and  Attributes 
of  God.  By  WILLIAM  GILLESPIE.  8vo,  pp.  67. 
Edinburgh,  1833.* 

WE  feel  ourselves  in  a  manner  bound  to  bestow  some 
notice  on  Mr  Gillespie's  performance,  on  account  of 
the  abstruse  and  unpopular  character  of  the  high  and 
difficult  subject  which  he  has  selected,  and  the  conse- 
quent discouragements  in  the  face  of  which  he  has 
offered  his  recondite  speculations  to  an  arrogant, 
half-lettered,  and  too  superficial  public.  Assuredly 
a  mere  scornful  and  airy  contempt  of  themes  which 
exercised  the  mightiest  intellects  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  called  forth  the  loftiest  efforts  of  New- 
ton and  Clarke,  is  quite  as  likely  to  betoken  our  own 
shallowness  as  their  unsoundness ;  and  whatever, 
therefore,  the  real  merits  or  defects  of  a  priori  argu- 
mentation may  eventually  be  determined  to  be,  yet, 
unless  a  radical  and  incurable  impotence  be  proved 
against  the  whole  method  generally,  or  some  specific 
fallacy  be  pointed  out  in  each  particular  instance  of 
its  application,  to  a  candid  and  inquisitive  mind  it 
can  prove  but  little  satisfactory,  to  have  that  entire 
class  of  reasonings  conveniently  branded  in  the  out- 
set as  scholastic  jargon,  and  all  necessity  superseded 
of  farther  and  more  patient  examination.  It  might 
be  well  enough,  perhaps,  for  Dr  Thomas  Brown — 
and  yet  it  had  been  better  had  he  given  us  at  length 
the  reasons  of  his  judgment — on  the  very  threshold 

*  From  the  Presbyterian  Review,  September  1833. 
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of  his  inquiries  into  a  subject  of  such  solemn  and 
momentous  interest  as  the  existence  and  charac- 
ter of  Deity,  to  overlook  and  undervalue  the  Pro- 
methean labours  of  all  the  thoughtful  spirits  that  had 
gone  before  him;  and,  by  a  sweeping  sentence  of  sum- 
mary condemnation,  to  consign  to  the  same  neglect 
with  the  wretched  wranglings  and  intricate  sophis- 
tries of  schoolmen  and  polemics,  one  of  the  most 
majestic  works  of  modern  times.  But  shall  we  tole- 
rate the  same  thing  on  the  part  of  others  ?  Shall 
we  suffer,  at  their  hands  too,  the  same  unceremonious 
treatment  of  the  transcendental  speculations  of 
Clarke  ?  The  undoubted  activity  and  almost  unrival- 
led subtility  of  Brown's  genius  do  indeed  save  him, 
at  all  times,  from  the  suspicion  of  indolence  in  the 
formation  of  his  opinions ;  and  the  playful  benevo- 
lence of  his  character  equally  exempts  him  from  the 
still  more  odious  imputation  of  dogmatism  in  the  ex- 
pression of  them.  But  we  may  well  be  excused 
when  we  hesitate  to  concede  the  privilege  of  equally 
confident  assertion  to  those  who  have  never  estab- 
lished any  similar  claim  to  it,  and  whom  it  were  truly 
an  exceeding  stretch  of  good-natured  credulity  to 
imagine,  to  be  either  above  the  suspicion  of  malig- 
nant prejudice,  or  possessed  of  superior  and  extra- 
ordinary discernment.  We  cannot  allow  the  right  of 
every  idler,  who  haunts  the  precincts  of  science,  with 
its  mere  vocables  on  his  lips,  in  quest  of  superficial 
excitement,  or  in  order  to  pick  up  some  showy  frag- 
ments that  may  be  turned  to  immediate  account  in 
garnishing  a  semi-literary  conversation,  still  less  can 
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we  admit  the  title  of  the  populace,  to  condemn  as 
absurdities,  because  not  level,  forsooth,  to  their  hasty 
apprehensions,  speculations  on  which  the  cautious 
and  philosophic  Stewart,  after  a  lifetime  of  thought, 
was  afraid  to  pronounce  any  positive  judgment,  other 
than  a  modest  confession  of  his  own  weakness  ;  and 
of  which  a  mind,  still  more  distinguished  for  logical 
tenacity  than  that  of  Stewart,  while  unable  to  deter- 
mine the  soundness,  could  not  but  admire  the  sub- 
limity. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr  Gillespie  has  so  en- 
tirely divested  his  argument  of  that  moral  colouring 
— if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression — the  presence 
of  whose  deep  and  solemn  tinge,  pervading  every 
part  of  Dr  Clarke's  otherwise  abstract  demonstration, 
has  always  appeared  to  us  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  singular  circumstances  connected  with  that 
masterly  performance.  In  reading  Dr  Clarke's  de- 
monstration, one  always  feels  the  inherent  grandeur 
and  solemnity  of  the  subject ;  in  reading  Mr  Gilles- 
pie's — but  partially  and  seldom.  The  treatise  now 
before  us  might  almost  have  been  written  by  one  ori- 
ginally and  totally  destitute  of  the  moral  sentiments. 
The  existence  and  attributes  of  the  King  Eternal,  Im- 
mortal, and  Invisible,  whose  name  is  Holy,  are  rea- 
soned of  here  with  the  same  passionless  apathy  as  if 
they  were  the  properties  of  an  arbitrary  and  cold  ab- 
straction, or  as  if  the  subject  of  discussion  were  a 
mere  algebraical  symbol.  This  we  regard  as  a  very 
serious  defect ;  so  serious,  indeed,  that  we  can  hardly 
imagine  it  capable  of  full  and  satisfactory  justification. 
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The  more  abstruse  and  abstract  any  demonstration 
on  such  subjects  naturally  is  or  tends  to  be,  the  more 
need  is  there  of  being  at  peculiar  pains  to  awaken 
the  appropriate  and  corresponding  emotions;    the 
greater  ought  if  possible  to  be  the  security  taken, 
that  the  current  of  thought  be  not  suffered  merely 
to  flow  along  the  surface  of  the  mind,  while  the  feel- 
ings of  the  heart  lie  dormant  and  unmoved,  far  be- 
low.    And  he  who  accustoms  himself  to  pass  and  re- 
pass  through  his  mind,  with  as  little  feeling  as  possible, 
and  in  disjunction  from  their  natural  emotions,  all 
the  terms  and  phrases  by  which  the  perfections  of 
the  infinite  God,  and  the  most  awful  realities  of  an 
unseen  world,  are  usually  represented,  is  forming  to 
himself  a  habit,  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  most  fear- 
fully dangerous  and  demoralizing.     We  regret  that 
any  necessity,  however  urgent,  should  have  induced 
the  author  altogether  to  disregard  these  considera- 
tions, or  to  assign  to  them  less  weight  than  they  are, 
in  our  opinion,  entitled  to.     As  it  is,  we  have  from 
Mr  Gillespie's  pen  rather  the  skeleton  of  an  argu- 
ment, the  naked  propositions  and  successive  steps 
necessary  for  the  formal  evolution  of  the  conclusion, 
than  any  thing  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  full 
and  finished  performance.*   We  greatly  fear,  that  the 
undisguised  meagreness  of  the  treatise  will  not  be 
without  its  full  share  of  repulsive  influence,  even  on 

*  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr  Gillespie  to  observe,  that  the  remarks  in 
this  paragraph  are  less  applicable  to  a  subsequent  and  expanded  form 
of  his  treatise,  published  in  1843,  and  entitled,  "  The  Necessary  Exis- 
tence of  God." 
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the  minds  of  those  who  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  such  modes  of  demonstration.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, we  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  upon,  in  connection 
with  this  brief  synopsis,  to  enter  at  large  upon  the 
whole  subject  of  a  priori  argumentation  in  Natural 
Theology;  although,  in  connection  with  a  treatise 
whose  structure  and  spirit  more  naturally  invited  to 
so  wide  and  discursive  a  range,  or  which  seemed,  by 
its  interest,  more  likely  to  exert  some  influence  on 
general  opinion,  we  should  have  had  much  satisfac- 
tion in  taking  a  survey  of  this  department.  We 
must  rather  confine  ourselves  to  some  strictures  on 
the  precise  value  and  conclusiveness  of  that  parti- 
cular argument  which  Mr  Gillespie  has  submitted  to 
our  examination. 

It  is  proper,  however,  before  going  farther,  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  author  evinces  a  very  intimate  ac- 
quaintance and  familiarity  with  this  most  perplexing 
topic;  and,  in  dealing  with  it,  manifests  an  ap- 
parent ease  which  might  sometimes  almost  be  mis- 
taken for  passive  indifference  and  want  of  interest  in 
his  subject.  The  style,  too,  is  remarkably  clear, 
natural,  and  perspicuous;  approaching  as  nearly, 
perhaps,  to  a  perfectly  colourless  and  diaphanous 
simplicity,  as  the  very  nature  of  the  difficult  and 
general  terms,  which  enter  so  largely  into  the  texture 
and  composition  of  the  argument,  would  admit.  It 
bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  the  concise, 
simple,  and  manly  manner  and  models  of  the  school 
in  which  it  has  obviously  been  formed — that  of  Locke, 
of  Clarke,  and  of  Butler ;  with  a  little  affectation  too 
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of  the  same  antiquity.  NOT  is  it  by  any  means  in- 
consistent with  this  commendation  that  there  should 
appear,  in  one  or  two  passages,  some  degree  of  in- 
tricacy or  obscurity :  the  singular  circumstance,  and 
one  which  in  the  course  of  a  careful  perusal  often 
struck  us,  we  confess,  with  some  surprise  is,  that  Mr 
Gillespie  should  have  found  it  possible  to  crowd  so 
much,  on  so  abstruse  a  subject,  into  the  compass  of 
so  few  words,  and  to  remain,  notwithstanding,  in  any 
measure  intelligible.  The  only  considerable  fault 
which  we  have  to  find  with  the  style  of  the  treatise, 
if  indeed,  on  a  point  of  such  metaphysical  nicety,  and 
requiring  so  much  of  profound  and  passionless  ab- 
straction, it  be  a  blemish,  is  the  want  of  animation 
and  enlivenment.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  thoughts 
and  very  language  of  the  treatise  had  reposed  so  long 
in  the  stillness  of  the  author's  mind,  as  to  have  clari- 
fied gradually  to  the  last  degree  of  pure  and  perfect 
transparency,  but  had  acquired  withal  some  degree 
of  insipidity  by  stagnation. 

The  treatise  now  before  us  consists  of  two  parts  of 
exactly  equal  dimensions  :  Mr  Grillespie's  own  argu- 
ment a  priori  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  a  Deity, 
which  occupies  only  one-half  of  the  book ;  and  the 
introduction  to  that  argument,  which  fills  up  the 
other  half.  This  introduction  itself  consists  of  three 
distinct  divisions ;  the  first  being  designed  to  exhibit 
the  defects  of  mere  a  posteriori  arguments  on  the 
same  subject,  aud  this,  we  presume,  with  a  view  of 
enhancing  the  value  and  establishing  the  superiority 
of  the  a  priori  method;  the  second,  to  expose  the 
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fallacy  and  futility  of  Dr  Clarke's  pretended  demon- 
stration— rather  an  ungracious  return,  it  must  be 
confessed,  on  the  part  of  one  who  is  so  largely  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  materials  and  even  construc- 
tion of  his  own ;  and  the  third,  to  make  out  that  the 
supposition  or  admission  of  a  being  necessarily  exist- 
ing, involves  or  infers  the  concession  of  a  being  infi- 
nitely extended;  in  other  words,  that  "  necessary  exist- 
ence implies  infinite  extension."  On  these  we  shall 
offer  a  few  remarks  in  their  order. 

I.  And  first  of  all,  with  respect  to  the  defects  with 
which  this  writer  conceives  the  common  argument  a 
posteriori  to  be  chargeable.  One  of  these  is  so  serious 
as  to  merit  some  attention ;  because,  although  Mr 
Gillespie  is  careful  to  warn  us  that  his  object  is  not 
at  all  to  question  the  legitimacy  of  this  mode  of  ar- 
guing, but,  admitting  it  to  be  good,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
merely  to  show  the  "  disadvantages  attending  it,  and 
that  its  discoveries  reach  only  a  little  way;"  although 
he  again  expressly  enters  this  caveat,  to  prevent  his 
being  misunderstood,  "  that  he  is  not  in  any  way  to 
enter  upon  the  merits  of  that  argument,  (to  wit,  the 
argument  a  posteriori^)  but  will  take  the  validity  of 
it,  so  far  as  its  evidence  reaches,  entirely  for  granted  ; 
the  object  here  being  only  to  point  out  the  defects  it 
labours  under,  admitting  its  inference  to  be  irresist- 
ible;" still,  the  author's  very  first  objection,  if  ad- 
mitted to  be  good,  would,  as  it  appears  to  us,  go  a 
great  deal  farther  than  he  seems  to  imagine  or  at 
least  to  represent ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  prove,  not 
merely  that  the  a  posteriori  argument  "reaches  only 
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a  little  way/'  its  inference,  however,  being  at  the 
point  of  termination  "irresistible/'  but  that  it  reaches 
no  way  at  all,  its  very  foundation  being  laid  in  as- 
sumption ;  and,  consequently,  that  any  inference  de- 
duced from  such  premises,  plainly  cannot  be  admitted 
to  be  irresistible,  because  in  point  of  argument  it  is 
not. 

His  charge  is,  that  it  "  assumes  that  the  succession 
and  order  of  things  have  not  been  eternal."  We 
shall  give  the  enunciation  of  this  charge,  however,  as 
well  as  the  proof  of  it,  in  the  author's  own  words. 
After  premising,  as  we  have  already  quoted,  "that  he 
is  not  in  any  way  to  enter  upon  the  merits  of  that 
argument,  but  to  take  the  validity  of  it,  so  far  as  its 
evidence  reaches,  entirely  for  granted," — he  thus  pro- 
ceeds : — 

"  And  since  the  validity  of  a  posteriori  reasoning  is  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  we  must  also  assume  the  truth  of  those  things  which 
the  very  entering  upon  such  reasonings  plainly  presupposes.  We 
must  assume,  therefore,  that  the  succession  and  order  of  all  the 
things  that  the  material  universe  contains,  have  not  existed  from 
all  eternity.  For,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  a  posteriori  argu- 
ment says,  it  discovers  marks  of  a  particular  design  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature ;  and  a  particular  design  surely  implies  the  ex- 
istence of  a  previously  existing  designer. 

"  Indeed,  unless  it  be  possible  that  the  succession  and  order  of 
things  in  the  material  universe  may  have  had  a  designing  cause, 
it  cannot,  of  course,  be  ever  shown  that  they  had  a  designing 
cause.  And  it  is  not  possible,  one  would  think,  that  the  succes- 
sion and  order  of  these  things  may  have  had  a  designing  cause,  if 
such  order  and  succession  have  existed  from  all  eternity." 

The  conclusion  from  the  whole  is,  that  the  a  pos- 
teriori argument  takes  for  granted  the  non-eternity 
of  those  phenomena  of  nature  which  exhibit  marks 
of  design — a  conclusion  which,  if  admitted  to  be  just, 
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would  prove  altogether  fatal  to  its  soundness,  or  even 
admissibility. 

Now,  there  appears  to  us  to  be  a  singular  over- 
sight in  this  whole  passage,  and  especially  in  the 
latter  paragraph.  For  what  does  it  aim  at  estab- 
lishing, but  this  most  preposterous  position,  that, 
ere  a  man  proceed  to  prove  positively  that  a  thing 
actually  is  so  and  so,  he  is  first  bound  to  prove  nega- 
tively that  it  possibly  may  be  so ;  that  he  is  bound  to 
clear  his  way  to  his  object  by  descending  to  the 
humble  drudgery  of  removing  all  the  rubbish  which 
may  have  been  any  where  accumulated  by  the  stu- 
pidity or  the  folly  of  others  on  the  whole  field  of 
inquiry ;  to  refute  in  detail  every  conceivable  sup- 
position, every  mere  supposition,  no  matter  how  un- 
supported or  gratuitous  it  may  be,  by  which  the 
thing  in  question  might  by  possibility  be  accounted 
for  otherwise  ?  Therefore,  when  a  man,  who  has  set 
about  examining  the  phenomena  of  nature,  finds  him- 
self about  to  be  landed  by  manifold  evidence  in  the 
inference  of  a  designing  and  intelligent  cause  of  them, 
he  is  now  to  pause,  forsooth,  and  fling  away  all  these 
proofs,  letting  them  all  go  for  nothing,  refusing  to 
look  at  the  conclusion  which,  whether  he  contem- 
plates it  or  no,  stands  inseparably  linked  and  ap- 
pended to  them  ;  and  all  this  why  ?  because  a  con- 
trary conjecture  has  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  a 
mere  random  supposition,  supported  by  no  proofs  at 
all,  that  possibly  the  world  may  have  fallen  into  this 
order  by  chance,  without  any  cause,  or  possibly  it  may 
have  existed  as  it  is  from  eternity.  One  would  think, 
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in  the  first  place,  that  the  mere  fact  of  this  conjecture 
being  no  more  than  a  conjecture,  should  be  sufficient 
to  set  aside  its  pretensions  to  cope  with  an  inference 
grounded  on  positive  evidence,  however  slender ;  and 
moreover,  in  the  next  place,  that  its  unfortunate  con- 
trariety to  the  plain  and  inevitable  result,  derivable 
from  such  evidence,  should  do  a  great  deal  more,— 
should  sink  it  at  once,  and  be  held  to  be  decisive  of  its 
positive  falsehood.  Does  a  man  ever,  when  a  problem 
is  proposed  to  him  for  solution,  or  a  theorem  for 
demonstration,  think  himself  bound  to  set  out  with 
proving,  as  the  first  step,  that  it  is  not  absurd  to 
suppose  the  problem  capable  of  solution,  or  the  theo- 
rem of  demonstration,  in  other  words,  with  proving 
that  the  thing  may  be  done,  or  with  showing  that 
every  other  pretended  and  inconsistent  solution  or 
demonstration  is  absurd,  ere  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
offer  and  directly  prove  his  own,  in  other  words,  to 
prove  that  the  thing  actually  is  done  ?  It  is  true, 
no  doubt,  that  if  any  one  have,  not  merely  asserted 
or  suggested,  but  plainly  proved  the  problem  to  be 
impossible,  I  need  not  trouble  myself  with  attempting 
that,  which  has  already  been  shown  tobe  impracticable. 
And  in  like  manner,  if  the  atheists  have  not  merely 
asserted  or  suggested,  but  clearly  proved,  the  world 
to  have  been  eternal,  or  to  have  been  the  result  of 
accident,  I  need  not  trouble  myself  in  estimating  the 
weight  of  evidence  that  would  go  to  show  it  to  have 
originated  in  time,  and  to  have  been  arranged  by 
wisdom.  But  have  they  proved  this  ?  or  have  they 
even  offered  to  prove  it  ?  If  they  have  not,  nor  have 
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in  general  pretended  to  do  so,  we  are  no  more  bound 
to  disprove  it,  than  we  are  to  prove  it  for  them.  And 
even  if  they  had,  all  to  a  man,  professed,  like  Spinosa, 
to  offer  some  sort  of  proof  for  it,  nay,  were  they  even 
admitted  to  have  made  out  a  staggering  defence  of 
their  assertion,  still  the  result  would  only  be  a  con- 
flict of  opposite  demonstrations,  when  theirs  came  to 
be  confronted  with  a  contrary  conclusion,  resting 
upon  a  different  and  altogether  independent  basis  of 
evidence.  Nothing  less,  indeed,  than  demonstration, 
mathematically  clear  and  irresistible,  so  plain  and  so 
forcible  as  to  reduce  every  evasion  or  contrary  sup- 
position to  a  contradiction  in  almost  express  terms, 
could  possibly  foreclose  the  question  against  the  ad- 
missibility  of  evidence  from  actual  fact.  If  a  man 
chooses  to  make  a  whimsical  supposition,  why  should 
this  lay  an  arrest  upon  me  in  the  prosecution  of  an 
inquiry,  which  is  no  otherwise  objectionable,  but  as  it 
seems  likely  to  terminate  in  the  conclusion  that  his 
supposition  is  all  an  absurdity  ?  If  he  has  so  great 
a  value  for  his  fancies  that  my  inquiry  must  stop 
when  it  seems  to  run  counter  to  them,  the  very  least 
he  can  do  is  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  proving  them. 
This  at  least  is  reasonable.  This  burden  fairly  lies 
upon  him.  But  if  he  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  prove 
them  himself,  what  possible  right  can  he  have  to  lay 
upon  me  the  task  of  disproving  them  for  him  ?  There 
is  no  sense  nor  propriety  in  the  demand.  If  a  man 
calls  out  that  the  door  is  shut  before  me,  am  I  bound 
to  prove  it  open  before  I  enter  ?  Is  not  my  entrance 
itself  the  best  proof  that  it  was  so  ?  Does  any  man 
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say  that  it  is  an  absolute  absurdity  to  suppose  that 
the  phenomena  of  nature  possibly  may  have  had  a 
designing  cause  ?  Let  him  prove  it.  But  if  he  does 
not  say  so,  or,  saying,  cannot  prove  it,  what  should 
hinder  me  from  bringing  proofs  that  they  actually 
haveh&d  a  designer?  The  argument  a  posteriori,  there- 
fore, does  not  "  assume,  that  the  succession  and  order 
of  things  have  not  been  eternal;"  it  only  arrives 
legitimately  at  a  conclusion  which  proves  them  not  to 
have  been  so.  But  the  Athiests  do  assume  that  they 
have  been  eternal,  without  any  proof  whatever  to 
support  them ;  and,  having  made  this  assertion,  in 
the  dark,  respecting  the  structure  and  origin  of  their 
dungeon,  Mr  Gillespie  next  supports  them  in  their 
clamorous  and  most  modest  demand,  that  no  light 
shall  be  let  in,  till,  in  the  dark  also,  their  adversaries 
disprove  it.  This  may  be  good  amusement  for  blind 
men,  and  for  men  who  are  determined  to  continue 
blind,  but  it  appears  to  us  to  be  very  bad  reasoning, 
and  not  very  honest  into  the  bargain.* 

It  was  of  importance  to  advert  to  the  proof  of  this 
alleged  defect  somewhat  minutely,  for  several  reasons. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
the  author's  own  demonstration  on  this  subject, 
objections  to  the  common  and  more  intelligible 
grounds  of  belief,  when  stated  with  any  considerable 
ability,  can  hardly  be  altogether  overlooked :  and,  in 
the  next,  we  are  persuaded  that  a  large  portion  of 

*  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  all  who  employ  it,  much 
less  that  Mr  Gillespie,  who  only  admits  its  legitimacy — incautiously,  in 
our  opinion — are  aware  of  its  unfairness. 
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the  felt  weakness  and  irrelevancy  of  the  reasonings 
of  many  argumentative  writers,  on  natural  religion 
in  particular,  arises  from  their  having  lost  sight  of 
the  distinction  we  have  just  noticed ;  the  distinction 
between  what  their  antagonists  were  bound  to  prove 
on  the  one  hand,  and  what  they  were  themselves 
obliged  to  disprove  on  the  other.  They  allow  them- 
selves to  be  dictated  to  by  their  adversaries,  as  to 
what  the  grounds  shall  be  on  which  they  shall  choose 
to  maintain  the  contest,  and  what  line  of  proof  or  of 
defence  it  shall  be  competent  for  them  to  adopt.  It 
being  thus  understood  and  taken  for  granted,  as  a 
thing  scarcely  once  to  be  doubted  of,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  be  contented  with  dogging  their  adver- 
saries, no  wonder  that  they  are  often  seduced  to 
wander  wide  of  the  point.  For  as  long  as  there  is  a 
single  difficulty  connected  with  the  subject,  so  long 
will  their  antagonists  fling  it  as  a  stumblingblock 
into  the  path,  and  burden  them  with  the  task  of 
removing  it.  Should  they  succeed,  they  have,  it  is 
possible,  just  lost  so  much  labour,  and  find  them- 
selves, after  all,  no  nearer  their  object  than  before ; 
should  they  fail,  the  cause  in  which  they  are  em- 
barked bears  all  the  discredit  of  defeat  in  an  attempt, 
which  may  be  discovered,  in  the  end,  to  have  been 
equally  chimerical  and  unnecessary.  Besides  this 
general  reason,  however,  for  being  somewhat  particu- 
lar in  examining  how  far  those  who  argue  a  posteriori 
are  really  obliged  to  sustain  the  weight  with  which 
Mr  Gillespie  here  burthens  them,  there  seemed 
another  and  more  special  one,  in  the  analogous  ob- 
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jection  which  is  afterward  made  to  the  conclusive  - 
ness  of  Dr  Clarke's  demonstration,  and  which  we 
shall  again  take  up  in  its  proper  place  ;  an  objection 
which,  like  that  now  under  consideration,  arises,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  from  attaching  an  undue  importance 
to  the  mere  negative  proofs  of  a  proposition :  as  if 
the  refutation  of  every  contrary  supposition,  or  of 
any  number  of  contrary  suppositions,  were  the  only 
way  of  establishing  a  truth;  whereas,  it  is  neither  the 
only  way  nor  the  best,  but  a  circuitous  one,  that  may 
very  well  be  dispensed  with,  when  any  evidence  more 
direct  can  be  obtained. 

The  next  objection  to  the  a  posteriori  argument 
is,  that  it  cannot  prove  the  infinity  of  any  of  the 
divine  attributes:  for  our  inference  must  always  be 
in  proportion  to  our  data;  now  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  however  numerous  and  extensive,  being  still 
finite  and  limited,  can  never,  it  is  urged,  warrant  an 
infinite  conclusion.  This  argument  is  pursued  and 
applied  in  detail  to  each  of  the  divine  attributes, 
omnipresence,  power,  wisdom,  eternity,  &c.  Now, 
it  is  readily  granted,  that  the  phenomena  of  nature 
cannot  warrant  the  inference  of  a  literal  and  absolute 
infinity ;  and  even  if  they  did,  the  inference,  suppos- 
ing us  able  verbally  to  arrive  at  it,  would  be  such  as 
we  could  form  little  or  no  conception  of.  For,  as 
the  utmost  idea  of  amplitude,  which  the  human  mind 
can  possibly  frame  to  itself,  is  of  an  infinity  merely 
relative,  not  absolute,  we  should  be  obliged,  for  ah1 
practical  purposes,  and  when  endeavouring  to  realize 
and  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  transcendental  result  of 
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our  supposed  metaphysical  equations,  just  to  fall  back 
after  all  upon  such  imperfect  notions  of  an  infinity 
merely  relative,  as  we  could  attain  by  successive  addi- 
tions of  finite  quantity.  But  if  this  be  true,  what 
advantage  does  the  a  priori  argument,  granting  its 
deductions  to  be  legitimate,  possess  over  the  other, 
in  demonstrating  merely  a  certain  term  to  be  applic- 
able to  the  Divine  nature;  which  term,  however, 
when  interpreted  and  translated  by  the  human  mind 
into  language  intelligible  to  its  limited  faculties,  is 
found  to  be  significant,  to  its  apprehension  at  least, 
of  no  more  than  it  knew  to  be  true  otherwise,  and  in 
virtue  of  a  much  simpler  and  less  ambiguous  process  ? 
It  is  their  practical  use  alone,  it  is  the  help  which 
they  afford  us  in  forming  juster,  and  higher,  and 
more  reverential  notions  of  His  perfections,  which 
invests  our  speculations  regarding  the  Deity  with 
any  consequence.  Apart  from  this,  they  possess 
neither  value  nor  interest;  and  the  amount  of  their 
tendency  toward  this  effect  is  the  exact  and  the  only 
measure  of  their  importance.  Now,  if  the  argument 
a  priori,  of  itself  and  separately  considered,  either 
throws  no  light  at  all  upon  the  Divine  character, 
that  is,  helps  us  to  form  no  conception  of  the  Divine 
attributes,  until  the  information  of  facts  be  super- 
added  to  interpret  it;  or  if  it  throws  on  them  no 
light  additional  to  that  which  is  afforded  by  these 
facts  alone,  without  the  aid  of  such  pretended  demon- 
stration, may  it  not  reasonably  be  asked,  Of  what  use 
is  it  ?  Is  it  merely  to  show  that  something  must  be 
thus  or  thus;  leaving  however  the  how  it  is  so,  quite 
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unexplained,  except  in  as  far  as  light  may  be  thrown 
upon  it  from  some  other  source?  The  facts  and 
phenomena  of  nature  themselves  constitue  data  for  in- 
ferences so  vast  and  so  overpowering,  respecting  the 
extent  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness, 
that  the  call  is,  not  for  materials  whence  to  gather  a 
still  mightier  conception,  a  higher  and  more  assured 
conviction  of  the  unfathomable  depth  of  these  per- 
fections, but  for  a  mind  of  such  celestial  reach  of 
faculty  as  to  be  able  to  dilate  itself,  though  it  were 
but  for  an  instant,  to  an  amplitude  sufficient  to  em- 
brace within  the  compass  of  its  momentary  glance 
an  insignificant  portion  of  the  vast  and  voluminous 
data.  And  this  evidence,  only  appreciable  by  hu- 
man weakness  in  separate  fragments,  is  continu- 
ally accumulating,  expanding,  and  multiplying.  £Tor 
is  there  any  trace  of  counter-evidence,  or  any  rea- 
son for  apprehending  that  such  counter-evidence 
any  where  exists.  True,  the  argument  a  poste- 
riori has  not  proved  that  notwithstanding  it  may 
not  exist  somewhere;  while  that  a  priori  pretends 
to  prove  that  it  cannot.  But,  granting  its  power  of 
proving  this  last,  it  would  only  have  thereby  pre- 
cluded the  recurrence  of  an  uneasy  surmise  of  our 
own  minds,  suggested  by  no  reasons  and  supported 
by  none,  nay,  opposed  to  an  incalculable  amount  of 
probabilities, — a  service  merely  negative  at  the  best; 
while  it  would  still  leave  us  to  gather  from  some  other 
quarter  the  positive  ingredients,  that  must  go  to  form 
our  actual  notion  of  these  attributes,  from  which  it 
would  have  merely  removed  the  fear  of  limitation. 
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What  that  quarter  is,  every  one  instantly  perceives;  it 
is  none  other  than  the  domain  of  actually  existing 
nature.  In  other  words,  the  a  priori  argument  is 
indebted  for  every  thing  that  is  positive,  and  valu- 
able, and  distinctly  apprehensible  in  its  results,  to 
the  aid  of  the  a  posteriori,  after  all.  Should  this  be 
denied,  with  respect  to  what  are  termed  the  natural 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  its  truth  will  hardly  be  dis- 
puted in  relation  to  his  moral  perfections.  And 
since,  on  the  one  hand,  these  are  the  properties  whose 
existence  in  the  Divine  nature  it  is  incomparably  the 
most  important  for  us  to  ascertain,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  mere  being  of  an  intelligent  First  Cause  of  the 
present  order  of  things  is  not  denied  by  Mr  Gillespie 
himself  to  be  attainable  without  a  priori  argumenta- 
tion, the  claims  of  superiority  advanced  in  behalf  of 
this  latter  method  are  thus,  if  not  totally  reversed  or 
annihilated,  at  least  reduced  and  attenuated  to  an 
almost  unappreciable  fineness. 

With  respect  to  the  eternity  of  the  Divine  Being 
and  his  unity,  which,  to  the  impossibility  of  prov- 
ing a  posteriori,  the  author's  third  objection  refers, 
nearly  the  same  observations  might  be  made.  Ab- 
solute certainty  indeed,  or  demonstrative  proof  on 
these  points,  the  common  method  does  not  pre- 
tend to  reach.  But  it  furnishes  probabilities  and 
data  abundantly  sufficient  for  our  being  assured  of 
these  truths  in  another  way ;  it  erects  a  basis  for  the 
reception  of  a  Revelation,  by  which  direct  and  com- 
petent testimony  may  be  had  respecting  them.  The 
phenomena  of  nature  that  are  indicative  of  design 
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warrant  the  inference  of  an  intelligent  cause,  prior 
at  least  in  point  of  existence  to  the  first  origin  of 
these  phenomena ;  but  how  long  prior  to  these,  or 
whether  prior  to  the  existence  of  matter  itself,  it 
furnishes  us  with  no  means  of  conjecturing.  We 
believe  that  we  are  indebted  to  quite  another  source 
than  the  information  of  mere  unaided  reason,  for 
any  positive  assurance  on  these  latter  points.  Our 
conviction  of  the  derived  origin  of  matter,  and  of  the 
independent  self-existence  of  the  Divine  mind,  we 
believe  to  be  traceable,  partly  to  the  influence  of  re- 
velation, which,  embodying  the  assertion  clearly,  con- 
fidently, and  authoritatively,  and  always  proceeding 
upon  it,  has  familiarized  us  with  it  as  almost  an  axiom 
or  first  principle  of  philosophical  as  well  as  religious 
belief;  and  partly  to  the  apparent  difficulty  of  con- 
ceiving how  mind  could  possibly  be  generated  by 
matter,  which,  however,  we  seem  forced  to  admit,  on 
the  supposition  that  matter  existed  before  it ;  a  diffi- 
culty, which  seems  to  us  to  derive  its  chief  weight 
from  the  point  having  already  been  decided  in  the 
opposite  way  by  Revelation,  and  our  being  more 
apt  therefore  to  see  some  force  in  such  considerations 
as  pretend  to  arrive  independently  at  the  same  con- 
clusion, than  in  others  which  do  not  equally  harmo- 
nise with  our  habitual  beliefs :  although  in  reality 
there  appears  to  be  a  like  and  the  same  incongru- 
ity with  our  relative  notions  of  mind  and  matter, 
in  the  supposition  that  either  of  these  should  have 
produced  the  other.  The  argument  a  priori  professes 
to  decide  in  this  case,  with  the  most  absolute  and 
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positive  certainty,  and  on  grounds  furnished  by  the 
conceptions  of  the  human  mind  itself,  both  that  the 
Deity  must  have  been  eternal,  and  that  the  matter 
of  the  universe  cannot  have  been  so.  How  far  it 
really  succeeds  in  proving  this  may  be  considered 
afterwards.  Meanwhile,  it  may  frankly  be  confessed 
that  the  argument  a  posteriori  affords  only  probable 
evidence  of  the  unity  of  God ;  evidence,  however, 
derived  from  an  examination  and  survey  of  the  whole 
frame  of  nature  that  is  open  to  our  inspection,  and 
brightening  continually,  like  the  proofs  of  his  wisdom 
and  his  goodness,  with  every  accession  to  our  know- 
ledge of  his  works ;  while  there  is,  in  opposition  to 
this,  no  reason  for  believing,  and  scarce  any  for  sus- 
pecting, a  plurality  of  Gods.  So  that,  in  conclusion 
on  this  head,  Mr  Gillespie's  own  "  Summary"  of  the 
argument  a  posteriori  requires  but  a  few  explanatory 
and  supplementary  clauses,  like  the  following,  to 
render  it  more  nearly  an  impartial  though  meagre 
representation  of  its  naked  argumentative  value,  and 
may  be  accepted  with  these,  as  the  confession  of  no 
blind  admirer,  and  as  a  standard  whereby  to  estimate 
the  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits  of  the  argument  a 
priori  on  the  same  subject. 

"  We  see,  then,"  says  the  author,  "  what  the  argu- 
ment a  posteriori  amounts  to.  That  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  phenomena  or  designs  which  do  appear, 
there  existed  as  the  cause  an  intelligent  substance, 
\JBeing,  rather,]  or  several  intelligent  substances" — 
although,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  suppose  more  than  one — "  of  sufficient 
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extension,*  wisdom,  power,  and  freeness,  goodness, 
justice,  and  other  moral  qualities,  to  make  the  effects 
begin  to  be ; "  and  what  amount  of  these  qualities 
must  needs  be  supposed  in  order  to  constitute  even 
such  a  bare  "  sufficiency,"  may  be  presumed  from 
the  fact,  that  it  is  but  a  slender  portion  of  the  evi- 
dences of  them,  visibly  crowded  into  the  framework 
of  nature  on  every  side  of  us,  that  human  weakness 
can  dilate  itself  adequately  to  take  in ;  and  that 
human  science,  with  all  its  glories,  is  employed  from 
first  to  last  in  humbly  studying,  tracing,  and  la- 
boriously unfolding  but  a  few  of  the  more  legible 
of  those  inscriptions  of  divinest  workmanship,  with 
which  the  great  Architect  has  graven,  all  over,  the 
universe  which  he  has  made.  "  This  is  all  that  that 
species  of  reasoning  can  make  known."  Yes,  this  is 
all ;  for,  if  a  Being  so  glorious  and  yet  so  fearful  has 
once  contrived  and  set  in  motion  this  wondrous  frame 
of  things,  who  can  presume  to  say  that  he  has  since 
ceased  to  be,  or  conjecture  either  the  bygone  extent 
of  his  duration  or  the  possible  limits  to  his  power  ? 
"  And  if  we  think,  that  without  assistance  from 
another  source  than  the  reasonings  from  experience," 
or  even  than  abstract  considerations,  "  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  ascend  higher,"  it  is  strongly  to  be  sus- 
pected, that  "  we  do  but  weakly  impose  upon  our- 
selves, and  mistake  for  the  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing the  uncertain  flight  of  the  fancy,  "t 

*  Has  the  term  any  meaning  here  ? 

t  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  Dr  Clarke  gives  substantially  the  same 
view  of  the  value  of  the  a  posteriori  argument  as  Mr  Gillespie,  though 
not  quite  so  unfavourably  stated. — (Answer  to  a  seventh  Letter.} 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  arguments  by 
which  Mr  Giilespie  next  combats  the  opinion  of  those 
who  think  that  the  existence  of  a  God  can  be  proved 
from  miracles.  We  acquiesce  on  the  whole  in  his  ge- 
neral conclusion,  although  we  dissent  from  some  of 
the  reasonings  adduced  in  support  of  it.  There  is 
the  less  reason  for  being  particular  on  this  point,  as 
it  is  a  mode  of  proof  not  generally  resorted  to,  nor 
ever  likely  to  become  to  any  considerable  extent  a 
ground  of  popular  belief.  -\- 

II.  Having  thus  dismissed  the  common  argument 
a  posteriori,  the  author  now,  in  the  second  division  of 
his  Introduction,  brings  under  review  Dr  Samuel 
Clarke's  celebrated  demonstration.  He  asserts,  that 
"  if  there  be  a  necessarily  existing  Being,  to  say  there 
can  be  no  way  of  proving  it,  is  absurd ;"  that  "  the 
proof  must  be  a  priori;"  that,  "indeed  if  a  priori 
reasoning  in  the  matter  can  never  turn  to  any  account, 
this  would  show  that  it  is  impossible  there  can  be  a 
necessarily  existing  Being ; "  nay,  that  if  there  be 
indeed  a  necessary  Being,  the  demonstration  of  his 
existence  must  be  very  easily  reached,  and  when  set 
down,  "  irresistible ;"  that  "  surely  the  proof  of  his 
existence  is  not  difficult  to  be  attained  to,  or  rather, 
is  impossible  to  be  avoided ;"  and  that  "  as  the 
proof  must  be  close  within  our  reach,  so  there  can  be 
substantially  but  one  way  of  exhibiting  the  demon- 
stration :  " — (whether  these  several  assertions  be  so 
evidently  true  as  it  would  seem  to  be  here  repre- 
sented that  they  are,  it  is  of  little  moment  to  spend 
time  in  inquiring :) — "  for  a  necessarily  existing 
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Being,"  continues  he,  "  is  one  whose  being  is  a  sine 
qua  non  of  every  other  thing.  We  can  know  of  his 
existence  only  by  his  modes ;  his  modes,  therefore, 
of  existing  must  be  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  else.  We 
know  of  two  things,  and  two  only,  that  are  the  sine 
qua  non  of  every  other  existence,  viz.,  space  and 
time.  And  it  is  attempted  to  be  demonstrated,  that 
from  these  two  we  must  infer  the  existence  of  a  ne- 
cessarily existing  Being,  the  intelligent  cause  of  all 
things."  "  If  a  necessarily  existing  Being  is  not  one 
whose  being  is  a  sine  qua  non,  and  must  be  supposed 
as  a  sine  qua  non  of  every  thing  else,  what  can  be  un- 
derstood by  such  ?  " 

He  then  charges  Dr  Clarke  with  not  having  at- 
tended to  this,  and  his  demonstration  with  fallacious- 
ness in  consequence. 

"Dr  Clarke,  in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God,  hath  not  attended  to  this, 
that  if  there  be  a  necessary  Being,  his  existence  must 
be  deduced,  if  deduced  at  all,  from  those  things  that 
are  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  else  ;  those  things  being  the 
modes  of  his  existing.  .And,  accordingly,  his  de- 
monstration is  no  more  than  a  pretended  one.  It 
is  wholly  and  evidently  inconclusive." 

Now,  in  whatever  way  this  passage  is  understood, 
it  seems  to  us  to  involve  an  important,  although,  we 
doubt  not,  an  altogether  unintentional  misstatement 
respecting  Dr  Clarke's  argument.  Mr  Gillespie 
may  in  this  place  be  understood  to  mean,  either  that 
Dr  Clarke  did  not  perceive  the  existence  of  a  neces- 
sary Being  to  be  deducible  only  from  those  things 
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which  are  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  else,  and  accordingly 
erred,  because  he  did  not  confine  himself  exclusively 
to  these  as  his  grounds  of  proof,  but  built  his  argu- 
ment partly  on  another  foundation ;  or  that  he  did 
not  build  his  argument  on  these  at  all,  but  wholly  on 
a  different  foundation,  because  he  did  not  perceive 
the  connection  insisted  on  by  Mr  Gillespie  between 
the  proof  of  a  necessary  Being,  and  time  and  space 
as  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  else  ;  and  that  it  is  therefore 
fallacious.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  more  natural 
construction.  But  whichever  was  intended,  we  con- 
ceive the  statement  to  be  inaccurate. 

That  Dr  Clarke  was  quite  as  well  aware  as  our 
author  himself  of  the  connection  between  the  proof  of 
a  necessary  Being,  and  such  ideas  as  are  said  to  be 
necessarily  included  in  our  idea  of  every  thing  else, 
is  so  clear  from  several  passages  in  his  Demonstration, 
and  especially  from  his  correspondence  with  Butler,  a 
great  part  of  which  refers  to  this  very  point,  that 
there  seems  no  possibility  of  mistaking  his  meaning. 
Thus,  in  his  Demonstration,  (p.  1G,  6th  edit.),  "  If 
any  one  now  asks,  what  sort  of  idea  the  idea  of  that 
Being  is,  the  supposition  of  whose  not  existing  is  thus 
an  express  contradiction ;  I  answer,  'tis  the  first  and 
simplest  idea  we  can  possibly  frame ;  an  idea  neces- 
sarily and  essentially  included  or  presupposed,  as  a 
sine  qua  non,  in  every  other  idea  whatsoever."  Again, 
in  his  answer  to  Butler's  first  letter,  in  explaining 
more  fully  his  notion  of  necessary  existence,  he  says, 
"  There  cannot  possibly  be  any  notion  of  the  existence 
of  any  t//i»(/.  tliero  cannot  possibly  bo  any  notion  of 
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existence  at  all,  but  what  shall  necessarily  preinclude 
the  notion  of  that  which  has  necessary  existence"  .  .  . 
.  .  "  Whatever  is  necessarily  existing,  there  is  need  of 
its  existence  in  order  to  the  supposal  of  the  existence  of 
any  other  thing  ;  so  that  nothing  can  possibly  be  sup- 
posed to  exist,  without  presupposing  and  including  an- 
tecedently the  existence  of  that  which  is  necessary." 
Nor  does  he  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  what  two,  at  least, 
of  these  things  are,  the  existence  of  which  is  thus 

o  ' 

presupposed  in  our  idea  of  the  existence  of  every 
thing  else  :  for  he  immediately  adds,  as  his  example, 
"  For  instance,  the  supposal  of  the  existence  of  any 
thing  whatever,  includes  necessarily  a  presupposition 
of  the  existence  of  Space  and  Time  ;  and  if  any  thing 
could  exist  without  space  or  time,  it  would  follow  that 
space  and  time  were  not  necessarily  existing." 
Again,  in  his  answer  to  Butler's  third  letter,  he  says, 
"  And  as  space  and  duration  are  needful,  i.  e.,  sine  qua 
non,  to  the  existence  of  every  thing  else,  so  conse- 
quently is  the  substance  to  which  these  properties  be- 
long in  that  peculiar  manner  which  I  before  men- 
tioned." In  his  answer  to  a  sixth  letter  there  occur 
the  following  sentences  : — "  Infinite  space  is  infinite 
extension ;  and  eternity  is  infinite  duration.  They 
are  the  two  first  and  most  obvious  and  simple  ideas, 
that  every  man  has  in  his  mind.  Time  and  place  are 
the  sine  qua  non  of  all  other  ideas To  sup- 
pose either  of  them  finite  is  an  express  contradiction 
in  the  idea  itself.  No  man  does  or  can  possibly 

imagine  either  of  them  to  be  finite That 

Being,  whose  existence   makes  duration  and  space, 
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must  be  infinite  and  eternal,  because  duration  and 
space  can  have  no  bounds.  Not,  that  duration  and 
space  are  the  formal  cause  of  that  existence ;  but, 
that  necessary  attributes  do  necessarily  and  insepar- 
ably infer,  or  show  to  us  a  necessary  substance." 
And  finally,  in  his  answer  to  the  fourth  letter,  he 
writes  thus, — "  That  the  self-existent  substance  is 
the  substratum  of  space,  or  space  a  property  of  the 
self-existent  substance,  are  not  perhaps  very  proper 
expressions ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  find  such.  But  what 
I  mean,  is  this, — The  idea  of  space,  as  also  of  time 
or  duration,  is  an  abstract  or  partial  idea,  an  idea  of 
a  certain  quality  or  relation,  which  we  evidently  see 
to  be  necessarily  existing ;  and  yet  which,  not  being 
itself  a  substance,  at  the  same  time  necessarily  pre- 
supposes a  substance,  without  which  it  could  not 
exist ;  which  substance,  consequently,  must  be  itself 
(much  more,  if  possible)  necessarily  existing" 

The  three  last  of  these  passages  prove  another 
point  besides  that  for  which  they  have  been  imme- 
diately adduced.  They  prove,  not  only  that  Dr 
Clarke  included  as  an  element  in  his  definition  of  the 
necessary  existence  of  any  thing,  what  Mr  Gillespie 
would  yet  seem  to  say  that  he  had  not  attended  to, 
namely,  the  absolute  necessity  of  its  existence  being 
supposed  as  a  sine  qua  non,  in  order  to  the  existence 
of  every  thing  else ;  and  that  he  conceived  duration 
and  space  to  be  in  this  sense  necessary ;  but  also, 
that  he  distinctly  grounded  upon  our  notions  of  these 
two  things  or  properties  a  direct  argument  for  the 
existence  of  a  necessary  Being  or  Substance  to  whom 
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they  belonged.  Other  passages  shall  immediately 
be  quoted  for  a  different  purpose  from  the  Demons- 
tration itself,  which  no  less  clearly  prove  the  same 
thing. 

But  perhaps  Mr  Gillespie  is  to  be  understood,  not 
as  alleging,  either  that  Dr  Clarke  altogether  over- 
looked this  connection,  or  that  he  made  no  use  of  it 
to  prove  the  existence  of  a  necessary  Being;  but  as 
asserting  that  he  should  have  confined  himself  to  the 
use  of  it  alone,  and  that  his  pretended  demonstration 
is  wholly  inconclusive,  because  he  did  not  strictly  do 
so.  Accordingly,  the  author  declares  that  "  Dr 
Clarke's  whole  demonstration  hangs  on  the  second 
proposition,"  which  certainly  has  no  reference  to  our 
ideas  of  space  or  time ;  "  and  if,  therefore,  that  be  so- 
phistical, the  whole  must  be  so."  In  accordance, 
then,  with  this  view  of  the  essential  importance 
of  the  second  proposition,  Mr  Gillespie  proceeds  at 
great  length  to  examine  how  that  proposition  is  es- 
tablished. The  proposition  is, — That  "  there  must 
have  existed  from  eternity  some  (one)  unchangeable 
independent  Being ; "  and,  as  Dr  Clarke  thinks  that 
there  are  but  two  suppositions  that  can  be  made  about 
the  matter,  "either  that  there  has  always  existed  some 
unchangeable  and  independent  Being,  from  which  all 
other  beings  that  are  or  ever  were  in  the  universe 
have  received  their  original ;  or  that  there  has  been 
an  infinite  succession  of  changeable  and  dependent 
beings  produced  one  from  another  in  an  endless  pro- 
gression ; "  he  sets  about  establishing  the  first 

*  Clarke's  Demonstration,  p.  11. 
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member  of  the  alternative  indirectly,  or  by  demolish- 
ing the  second,  and  as  he  thinks  the  only  other  sup- 
position, namely,  that  of  an  infinite  succession  :  not 
however,  in  Mr  Grillespie's  opinion,  directly,  "  by  de- 
monstrating the  existence  of  a  Being,  with  whose 
existence  the  supposition  of  an  infinite  succession  of 
dependent  beings  is  utterly  incompatible."  If,  there- 
fore, Mr  Grillespie  can  show  that  Dr  Clarke  has 
failed  in  demolishing  the  latter  member  of  the  dilem- 
ma, he  thinks  that  the  former  will  then  be  left  with- 
out any  proof  to  rest  on, — the  only  kind  of  negative 
proof  by  which  Clarke  had  supported  it  being  thus 
struck  away ;  and  consequently  the  conclusiveness  of 
Clarke's  demonstration  will  fall  at  once  to  the  ground. 
Now,  it  is  very  true  that  Dr  Clarke,  in  his  demon- 
stration of  the  existence  of  a  necessary  Being,  has 
not  confined  himself  to  the  direct  proof  drawn  from 
the  supposed  necessary  existence  of  space  and  time ; 
but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  such  direct  proof  he  has 
likewise  adduced.  It  is  true  that  he  has  gone  farther 
than  merely  attempting  to  demonstrate  positively 
"  the  existence  of  a  Being,  with  whose  existence  the 
supposition  of  an  infinite  succession  of  dependent 
beings  is  utterly  incompatible ;  "  he  has  undertaken 
to  demonstrate  the  same  truth  negatively  also,  by 
reducing  the  supporters  of  every  contrary  supposi- 
tion to  a  self-contradiction.  Supposing  him,  how- 
ever, to  be  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  at  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum  against  his  adversaries,  the  direct  proof 
of  the  existence  of  a  necessary  Being  would  still  re- 
main untouched.  Although,  therefore,  Mr  Gillespie 
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should  make  it  appear  that  Dr  Clarke  has  failed  in 
beating  the  Atheists  on  their  own  grounds,  or  run- 
ning them  up  into  a  self-contradiction  in  denying 
the  existence  of  a  necessary  Being,  it  will  by  no 
means  follow  that  he  may  not  have  given  other  and 
more  satisfactory  proof  of  the  actual  existence  of 
such  a  Being,  and  of  the  actual  falsity  at  least,  if  not 
of  the  absurdity,  of  their  denial.  It  appears  to  us, 
that  Mr  Gillespie  has  inadvertently  lost  sight  of  the 
twofold  nature  of  the  proof  which  Dr  Clarke  offers 
for  the  existence  of  a  necessary  Being.  The  proof 
contained  in  the  two  first  propositions,  and  brought 
to  a  point  in  the  former  part  of  the  third,  is  exclu- 
sively of  an  indirect  or  negative  character ;  the  proof 
contained  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third,  is  of  a  direct 
or  positive  nature.  To  constitute  a  complete  indirect 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  necessary  Being,  the  whole 
of  what  is  said  under  the  two  first  propositions,  and 
in  the  commencement  of  the  third,  is  necessary,  and 
must  be  taken  together ;  to  constitute  a  positive  or 
direct  proof  of  the  same  truth,  the  latter  part  of 
what  is  advanced  under  the  third  was  designed  to  be 
alone  and  fully  sufficient.  The  first  proposition  is, 
that  from  eternity  there  has  existed  something; 
which  is  proved  indirectly,  by  exposing  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  a  time  when  there  existed  absolutely 
nothing.  The  second  proposition  is,  that  this  eter- 
nal Something — whether  one  or  more — must  have 
been  independent  and  unchangeable :  which  is  also 
proved  indirectly,  by  reducing  to  an  absurdity  the 
only  other  supposition.  The  third  proposition  is, 
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that  the  unchangeable  and  independent  Something 
— whether  one  or  more — which   has  existed  from 
eternity,  must  also  be  self-existent,  that  is,  neces- 
sarily existing ;  which  is  proved  as  before,  at  first 
indirectly,  by  showing  that  it  must  either  (1.)  have 
come  into  being  out  of  nothing,  absolutely  without 
cause,  or  (2.)  have  been  produced  by  some  external 
cause,  or  (3.)  be  self-existent;  the  two  first  of  which 
suppositions  being  shown  to  be  absurd,   the  third 
alone    remains  as  true.     But  there  is  immediately 
added   under    the    same    proposition   another  and 
quite  distinct  method,  a  direct  and  positive  one,  of 
getting  at  the  proof  of  a  necessarily  existing  Being ; 
one  which,  if  admitted  to  be  true,  might  supersede 
the  necessity  of  the  two  former  propositions  alto- 
gether, and  whose  stability  is  nowise  affected  by  their 
removal.     Granting,  then,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  our  author  has  detected  a  fallacy  in  the  negative 
part  of  the  proof,  and  that  Dr  Clarke's  second  propo- 
sition is  indeed  found  out  to  be  sophistical,  it  does  not 
at  all  follow,  as  he  alleges,  that  "  therefore  the  whole 
must  be  so,"  or  that  "the  whole  fabric  must  "  neces- 
sarily "fall  to  pieces  of  itself."     Neither  will  it  be 
strictly  true,  that  Dr  Clarke  does  not,  like  Mr  Gil- 
lespie,  establish  his  point   "  by  demonstrating  "  at 
once  "  the  existence  of  a  Being,  with  whose  existence 
the  supposition  of  an  infinite  sucession  of  dependent 
beings  is  utterly  incompatible.     Clarke  may  indeed 
have  been  less  particular  than  we  might  wish  that  he 
had  been   in   proving   this  incompatibility,   and   in 
rendering  it  palpable ;  but  if  the  incompatibility  ex- 
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1st,  whether  it  be  dwelt  upon  or  not,  nay,  even  though 
it  should  have  altogether  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
demonstrator,  it  were  most  unfair  to  deny  him  the 
credit  of  having  fully  and  directly  established  his 
point,  merely  because  he  had  neglected  to  make  all 
the  subequent  use  of  it  which  he  might  have  done, 
for  the  refutation  of  objections. 

That  Dr  Clarke  perceived  the  advantage  of  availing 
himself  of  our  notions  of  time  and  space  in  order  to 
demonstrate  at  once  the  existence  of  a  necessary  Be- 
ing, and  that  he  actually  grounded  upon  them  such 
an  inference,  must  be  sufficiently  obvious  from  seve- 
ral of  the  preceding  quotations ;  and  that,  under  the 
third  proposition,  which  asserts  the  existence  of  a  ne- 
cessary Being,  he  supposed  himself  to  have  adduced 
two  distinct  and  perfectly  independent  demonstra- 
tions of  the  point, — the  first  negative,  the  second 
direct  and  positive, — is  plain  from  the  following 
quotations. 

"  When  we  are  endeavouring  to  suppose,  that  there 
is  no  Being  in  the  universe  that  exists  necessarily, 
we  always  find  in  our  minds — besides  the  foregoing 
demonstration  of  something  being  self-existent,  from 
the  impossibility  of  every  thing's  being  dependent ; 
— we  always  find  in  our  minds,  I  say,  some  ideas,  as 
of  infinity  and  eternity;  which  to  remove,  that  is,  to 
suppose  that  there  is  no  Being,  no  substance  in  the 
universe,  to  which  these  attributes  or  modes  of  exis- 
tence are  necessarily  inherent,  is  a  contradiction  in 
the  very  terms ;  for  modes  and  attributes  exist  only 
by  the  existence  of  the  substance  to  which  they  be- 
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long.  Now,  he  that  can  suppose  eternity  and  im- 
mensity— and  consequently  the  substance  by  whose 
existence  these  attributes  or  modes  exist — removed 
out  of  the  universe,  may,  if  he  please,  as  easily  re- 
move the  relation  of  equality  between  twice  two  and 
four."  *  And  again,  under  the  same  head,  he  expreses 
himself,  if  possible,  still  more  plainly.  "  Hence  we 
may  observe,  that  our  first  certainty  of  the  existence 
of  God,  does  not  arise  from  this,  that  in  the  idea  our 
minds  frame  of  him,  or  rather  in  the  definition  that 
we  make  of  the  word  God,  as  signifying  a  Being  of 
all  possible  perfections,  we  include  self-existence : 
But  from  hence,  that  'tis  demonstrable  both  NEGA- 
TIVELY, that  neither  can  all  things  possibly  have  arisen 
out  of  nothing,  nor  can  they  have  depended  one  on 
another  in  an  endless  succession;  and  also  POSITIVELY, 
that  there  is  Something  in  the  universe,  actually  ex- 
isting without  us,  the  supposition  of  whose  not  exist- 
ing, plainly  implies  a  contradiction."  f 

To  say  therefore  that  Clarke's  whole  demonstra- 
tion hangs  by  the  second  proposition,  which  forms  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  negative  proof  only,  but  has  no 
connection  with  that  which  is  direct  and  positive — 
and  which  latter,  if  admitted  to  be  sound  at  all,  is 
conclusive  separately  and  independently — is  surely 
to  attach  again  an  absurd  and  altogether  preposter- 
ous importance  to  mere  indirect  demonstration.  It 
is  very  true,  that  as  soon  as  Dr  Clarke  has  arrived  at 
the  inference  of  a  necessarily  existing  Being,  he  rea- 
sons out  the  other  natural  attributes  of  that  Being 

*  Clarke's  Dem.  p.  16.  edit.  0.  +  Dem.  p.  19. 
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from  our  very  idea  of  self-existence,  and  particularly 
from  one  of  the  causes,  as  lie  thinks,  of  this  self-exist- 
ence, namely,  "  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itself,"  which  "  cannot  have  relation  to  any 
one  part  of  space  or  duration  more  than  to  another." 
He  can  scarcely  be  said  to  recur  again  to  the  nature 
and  properties  of  space  and  duration,  for  the  evolution 
of  any  more  of  the  Divine  attributes  than  self-exist- 
ence singly.  The  Infinity  and  Omnipresence  of  the 
Deity,  for  example,  as  well  as  his  Unity,  are  deduced 
from  distinct  considerations.  But  still,  the  question 
with  Mr  Gillespie  being,  not  with  respect  to  the 
soundness  of  the  considerations  whence  Dr  Clarke 
has  pretended  to  deduce  any  particular  one  or  more 
of  the  attributes  of  God,  but  with  respect  to  the 
soundness  of  the  considerations  whence  he  has  dedu- 
ced his  very  existence,  and  in  consequence  of  an  al- 
leged defect  in  which  line  of  proof,  his  entire  demon- 
stration is  pronounced  to  be  "  wholly  and  evidently 
inclusive"  and  "  sophistical ;"  the  question  with  Mr 
Gillespie  being  such  as  we  have  now  stated  it  to  be, 
it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  he  could  be  said  to  have 
substantiated  his  charge,  were  he  even  allowed  to  have 
fully  established  the  existence  of  the  fallacy  which  he 
alleges ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  criti- 
cally examine  Mr  Gillespie's  critical  examination. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  as  we 
are  discussing  Dr  Clarke's  Demonstration,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  mention,  once  for  all,  what  are  the  chief  de- 
fects with  which,  in  a  logical  point  of  view,  we  con- 
ceive it  to  chargeable.  We  have  already  observed, 
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that  although  Dr  Clarke  had  recourse,  among  other 
means,  to  our  ideas  of  space  and  time,  for  proving 
the  existence  of  a  necessary  Being ;  yet,  this  once 
effected,  he  avails  himself  no  more  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  these,  for  demonstrating  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  self-existent  substance.  Not,  in- 
deed, that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  use  which  might  be 
made  of  them  for  this  very  purpose;  for,  besides  that 
he  was  far  too  clear-sighted  a  reasoner  to  overlook  a 
thing  so  very  obvious,  we  find  him  in  his  correspon- 
dence actually  deducing  from  them  the  eternity,  and 
infinity  or  omnipresence  of  God  ;*  and  Butler,  who, 
as  a  logician,  was  certainly  not  superior  to  him,  shows 
by  the  following  sentence  that  he  was  fully  aware  of 
the  whole  extent  of  their  value  as  a  basis  of  demon- 
stration, as  well  as  that  he  conceived  Dr  Clarke  not 
to  have  so  employed  them.  "  Did  it  plainly  appear 
that  they  (i.  e.,  space  and  duration)  were  properties 
of  a  substance,  we  should  have  an  easy  way  with  the 
Atheists ;  for  it  would  at  once  prove  demonstrably 
an  eternal,  necessary,  self-existent  Being,  that  there 
is  but  One  such;  and  that  he  is  needful  in  order 
to  the  existence  of  all  other  things."  What  we  have 
to  do  with,  however,  is  simply  the  fact,  that  Clarke 
did  not  employ  them  ostensibly  for  this  purpose : 
and,  therefore,  except  in  so  far  as  regards  the  proof 
of  the  single  attribute  of  self-existence,  the  validity 
of  his  demonstration  is  to  be  judged  of,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  if,  in  the  course  of  it,  there  had  occurred 
no  allusion  whatsoever  to  the  nature  of  time  or  of 

*   See  answer  to  Letter  6th,  quoted  above. 
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space,  otherwise  than  for  mere  illustration.  Whether 
ultimately  he  would  have  been  more  successful  in 
establishing  his  conclusions,  had  he  prosecuted  and 
carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent  this  positive  branch 
of  the  demonstration,  to  which  Mr  Gillespie  has  ex- 
clusively attached  himself,  and  had  he  intertwined  it 
with  the  thread  of  his  other  argument,  will  be  in- 
quired when  we  come  to  examine  the  separate  strength 
of  that  positive  demonstration.  The  two  are  really 
independent,  and  therefore,  however  combined  in 
appearance,  would  have,  in  the  end,  to  be  fairly  dis- 
entangled and  tried  apart,  in  order  to  judge  of  their 
united  power. 

There  are  several  distinct  stages  in  the  progress  of 
Dr  Clarke's  argument,  the  chief  of  which  it  may  be 
convenient  to  note  and  keep  steadily  in  view,  when 
taking  a  connected  survey  and  estimate  of  the  whole. 
The  first  is  that  in  which  he  arrives  at  the  knowledge 
of  a  Being  who  is  self-existent :  The  second  that  in 
which  he  unfolds  what  is  necessarily  implied  in  this 
our  idea  of  self-existence :  The  third,  that  in  which 
he  proceeds  to  deduce  from  these  implied  notions, 
some  of  the  other  attributes  or  properties  of  the  self- 
existent  Being,  particularly  his  infinity  or  omnipre- 
sence, and  his  unity;  as  well  as  arrives  at  this 
negative  conclusion  respecting  the  matter  of  the 
universe,  that  it  cannot  have  been  either  self-existent 
or  eternal :  in  the  fourth,  he  invests  the  self-existent 
Being  with  intelligence  :  and  the  fifth  comprehends 
the  process  by  which  he  proves  him  to  be  possessed 
of  moral  perfections. 
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Of  the  process  by  which  he  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  self- existent  Being,  Mr  Gillespie  has  cor- 
rectly remarked,  that,  although  it  sets  out  professedly 
from  the  axiom  something  now  is,  in  order  to  prove 
that  something  must  always  have  been,  it  in  reality 
proceeds  upon  the  axiom  or  assumption  that  what- 
ever begins  to  be  must  have  a  cause.  "But" — to 
borrow  the  words  of  Mr  Hume — "  'tis  the  very  point 
in  question,  whether  every  thing  must  have  a  cause 
or  not;  and  therefore,  according  to  all  just  reasoning, 
it  ought  never  to  be  taken  for  granted."  Supposing, 
however,  that  it  must  be  taken  for  granted, — that  it 
is,  indeed,  intuitively  evident,  and  that  it  is  thus 
proved  that  Something  has  been  from  eternity ;  the 
next  step  is  to  prove  this  Something  independent  and 
immutable ;  which  is  attempted  to  be  done  by  prov- 
ing, that  if  every  thing  be  dependent,  then,  in  order 
to  have  any  thing  eternal,  we  are  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  the  supposition  of  an  eternal  succession  of 
beings,  each  dependent  and  mutable ;  and  that  this 
is  a  contradiction.  But  here  again,  as  Mr  Gillespie 
has  observed,  after  accepting  of  each  term  of  the 
series  as  a  sufficient  account  of  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing, after  conceding  that  each  link  of  the  chain  is 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  that  which  immediately 
preceded  it,  while  the  succession  itself  is  supposed 
to  have  gone  on  from  eternity,  he  yet  asks  a  different 
reason  for  all  the  terms  of  the  series  taken  together; 
in  other  words,  for  the  series  considered  now  as  a  whole, 
or  as  finite,  and  no  longer  as  infinite.  But  granting 
this  too,  as  well  as  his  former  position, — granting  it 
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to  be  intuitively  absurd  and  impossible,  or  plainly 
proved  so,  to  suppose  an  infinite  and  eternal  succes- 
sion of  causes  and  effects  of  whatever  kind — a  thing 
by  no  means  evident — and  that  we  are  now  landed  in 
the  conclusion  that  from  eternity  there  must  have 
existed  Something  independent  and  immutable,  that 
is,  Something  which  has  owed  its  existence  to  no  other 
thing,  to  nothing  separate  from  itself,  to  no  prior 
cause ;  it  follows,  in  the  third  place,  that  this  eternal 
and  independent  or  uncreated  Something,  is  also  self- 
existent,  in  Dr  Clarke's  sense  of  the  term.  For  his 
idea  of  self- existence  is  in  fact  no  more  than  just  this 
which  we  have  now  stated ;  namely,  an  existence,  in 
the  first  place  eternal,  and  in  the  next  place  uncaused 
by  any  thing  external  to  itself;  only,  Dr  Clarke  still 
supposes  that  it  cannot  be  absolutely  and  altogether 
without  cause ;  he  supposes  that  a  cause  to  account 
for  it  must  be  discoverable  somewhere ;  and  since  it 
cannot  be  found  externally,  he  talks  of  finding  it 
within  the  self-existent  Being,  in  "  an  absolute  neces- 
sity originally  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself."  * 

*  In  order  that  this  may  be  seen  to  be  a  just  representation  of  the 
matter,  we  here  transcribe  at  length  the  passage  which  contains  Dr 
Clarke's  proof  and  explanation  of  necessary  existence.  Prop.  '  III.  That 
unchangeable  and  independent  Being  which  has  existed  from  eternity 
without  any  external  cause  of  its  existence,  must  be  self-existent,  that  is, 
necessarily  existing.  For  whatever  exists,  must  either  have  come  into 
being  out  of  nothing,  absolutely  without  cause ;  or  it  must  have  been 
produced  by  some  external  cause,  or  it  must  be  self-existent.  Now,  to 
arise  out  of  nothing,  absolutely  without  any  cause,  has  been  already 
shown  to  be  a  plain  contradiction.  To  have  been  produced  by  some  ex- 
ternal cause,  cannot  possibly  be  true  of  every  thing ;  but  something  must 
have  existed  eternally  and  independently ;  as  has  likewise  been  shown 
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N"ay,  he  says  further,  that  "  this  necessity  must  he  an- 
tecedent in  the  natural  order  of  our  ideas,  to  our 
supposition  of  its  being,"  although  not  so  in  time,  to 
the  existence  of  the  Being  itself;  that  "  this  necessity 
must  not  barely  be  consequent  upon  our  supposition  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  Being,"  "but  must  antecedently 
force  itself  upon  us  whether  we  will  or  no,  even  when 
we  are  endeavouring  to  suppose  that  no  such  Being 
exists;"  in  plain  terms,  (for  it  is  evident  what  it  is 
that  he  would  fain  prove  to  be  unavoidably  included 
in  the  very  notion  of  self-existence)  a  necessary  Being 
is  one,  the  very  supposition  of  whose  wow-existence 
is  an  absolute  impossibility  or  self-contradiction.  But 

already.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  that  Being  which  has  existed  inde- 
pendently from  eternity,  must  of  necessity  be  self-existent :  "  [in  other 
words,  must  he  absolutely  ttwcaused — unless  by  itself,  which  were  a  con- 
tradiction.] "Xow,  to  be  self-existent,  is  not  to  be  produced  by  itself, 
for  that  is  an  express  contradiction.  But  it  is,  (which  is  the  only  idea 
we  can  form  of  self-existence ;  and  without  which,  the  word  seems  to 
have  no  signification  at  all ;)  it  is,  I  say,  to  exist  by  an  absolute  necessity 
originally  in  the  nature  of  the  thiny  itself.  And  this  necessity  must  be 
antecedent,  not  indeed  in  time,  to  the  existence  of  the  Being  itself;  be- 
cause that  is  eternal:  but  it  must  be  antecedent,  in  the  natural  order  of 
our  ideas,  to  our  supposition  of  its  being.  That  is,  this  necessity  must 
not  be  barely  consequent  upon  our  supposition  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
Being ;  (for  then  it  would  not  be  a  necessity  absolutely  such  in  itself, 
nor  be  the  ground  or  foundation  of  the  existence  of  any  thing,  being  on 
the  contrary  only  a  consequent  of  it;)  but  it  must  antecedently  force  it- 
self upon  us,  whether  we  will  or  no,  even  when  we  are  endeavouring  to 
suppose  that  no  such  being  exists."  Then  follows  a  reference  to  space 
and  time  as  examples  of  necessary  existence  in  this  latter  sense,  i.  e. ,  as 
examples  of  things,  which  it  is  contradictory  and  impossible  to  suppose 
not-existing;  an  assertion  which  may  or  may  not  be  true  ;  but  suppos- 
ing it  true,  the  impossibility  or  contradiction  does  not  flow  from  the 
eternity  or  the  independence  of  space  and  time ;  it  is  not  a  consequence 
of  these  properties ;  which,  however,  was  the  point  to  be  proved. 
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how  do  all  these  things  follow  from  the  bare  conces- 
sion of  eternity  and  independence?  To  push  the 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  any  thing  so  far  back  that 
we  come  at  last  to  find  that  it  has  been  eternal,  and 
that  nothing  was  or  could  have  been  prior  to  it,  seems 
to  be  carrying  the  matter  as  high  as  we  can  go; 
and  to  persist  in  still  seeking  for  an  ulterior  cause 
of  its  existence,  would  seem  to  be  toiling  for  very 
vanity  and  labouring  hard  after  an  impossibility.  To 
pretend  to  have  actually  discovered  such  a  cause,  ap- 
pears plainly  absurd ;  and  to  say  that  a  necessity  ori- 
ginally in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  is  that  cause, 
seems  to  be  merely  using  words  without  any  mean- 
ing. And  lastly,  when  we  are  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceive an  eternally-existent,  uncaused  or  independent 
Being,  no  necessity  whatever — originally  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  such  a  Being,  or  of  any  other  sort — 
forces  itself  upon  our  minds,  whether  we  will  or  no, 
as  necessarily  antecedent  to  that  existence,  or  as  the 
cause  of  it ;  nor  is  it  either  a  contradiction  or  an  im- 
possibility for  us  to  conceive  him  non-existent ;  un- 
less, indeed,  it  be  said  that,  since  we  cannot  imagine 
a  period  when  a  particular  object  was  not,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  believe  that  object  to  have  been  eter- 
nal, therefore  its  eternity  is  the  cause  of  its  eternity. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  Dr  Clarke  produces 
positive  proof  of  the  actual  existence  of  Something,  the 
supposition  of  whose  non-existence  is  both  a  contra- 
diction and  impossible,  and  that  he  was  therefore  en- 
titled to  include  this  property  or  condition  in  his 
definition  of  necessary  existence.  To  this  we  answer, 
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that  Dr  Clarke  certainly  was  entitled  to  include  what 
properties  he  chose  in  his  definition  of  necessary  ex- 
istence, but  that  this  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
pretending  that  these  properties  follow  from  the  ad- 
mission of  eternity  and  independence  :  and  there- 
fore, when  Dr  Clarke  would  either  prove  or  refute 
any  thing,  as,  for  instance,  the  supposition  of  any 
thing  but  one  being  eternal,  or  of  any  thing  but  one 
being  independent,  by  appealing  to  his  previous  de- 
monstration, that  these  suppositions  involve  the  as- 
sertion of  necessary  existence,  (taking  that  word  in 
the  sense  of  its  being  a  contradiction  to  suppose  the 
thing,  of  which  it  is  predicated,  not  to  exist)  his 
reasoning  must  fail ;  because  it  is  plain  that  he  has 
not  proved  the  suppositions  in  question  to  include  any 
such  thing  as  necessary  existence,  in  this  sense  of  the 
term,  but  in  a  sense  quite  different. 

Kow,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  keep  this 
discrimination  distinctly  in  view,  as  it  enables  us  at 
once,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  decide  upon  the  value  of 
his  argument  in  the  whole  of  the  third  stage  of  its 
progress,  where  he  deduces  the  several  particular  at- 
tributes. For  his  reasonings  under  this  head  either 
are  of  the  character,  and  confound  the  things  just 
mentioned  ;  or  presuppose  the  truth  of  that  argu- 
ment by  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
necessary  connection  between  an  eternal  indepen- 
dent existence,  and  an  existence  the  denial  of  which 
would  be  self-contradictory  and  impossible.  Tims 
when  he  would  prove  that  the  world  cannot  have  ex- 
isted eternally  and  independently,  it  is  done  by  .1  — 
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serting  that  eternity  and  independence  involve  the 
impossibility  of  conceiving  that  to  which  they  belong 
not  to  exist  (which,  however,  is  denied) ;  and  that, 
since  we  find  ourselves  able  very  easily  to  conceive 
the  material  universe  ceasing  to  exist,  it  follows  that 
the  material  universe  can  be  neither  eternal  nor  in- 
dependent. Again,  when  he  would  prove  the  infi- 
nity and  omnipresence  of  the  eternal  and  inde- 
pendent or  (which  is  the  same,  as  has  already  been 
shown)  the  self-existent  Being,  it  is  done  by  assuming 
that,  "to  be  self- existent,  is  to  exist  by  an  absolute 
necessity  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,"  "a  ne- 
cessity which,  being  absolutely  such  in  itself,"  "has 
no  relation  to  time  or  place,  or  any  thing  else,"  and 
therefore  "  must  be  every  where  as  well  as  always  unal- 
terably the  same."  But  the  word  necessity,  as  de- 
noting the  cause  or  ground  of  the  Divine  existence,  is 
denied  to  have  any  meaning;  and  moreover  a  necessity 
of  existence,  the  denial  of  which  shall  be  a  self-contra- 
diction in  terms,  is  no  necessity  included  logically  in 
the  only  kind  of  self-existence  that  had  been  pre- 
viously demonstrated, — the  self-existence,  namely,  of 
mere  eternity,  and  independence  of  foreign  causes. 
The  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  demonstrated  by 
precisely  similar  arguments.  All  these  attributes, 
therefore,  so  far  as  the  proof  of  them  rests  upon  the 
a  priori  argument  in  its  negative  form,  must  fall 
together. 

And  here  we  may  observe,  in  confirmation  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  view  which  we  have  given  of  the  real 
nature  of  Clarke's  argument,  that  had  Dr  Clarke  in- 
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tended  to  avail  himself  farther  of  our  ideas  of  space 
and  time  than  merely  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  ne- 
cessary Being,  he  might  have  started  from  them  all 
at  once,   as  furnishing  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
Being  in  such  a  sense  necessary,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  him  not  existing  :  and  then,  from  neces- 
sary existence  as  thus  defined,  or  from  the  other  pro- 
perties of  that  particular  thing  to  which  it  had  been 
proved  to  belong — viz.,  the  supposed  substratum  of 
space  and  time, — he  might  have  proceeded  to  deduce 
synthetically  several  other  attributes  or  modes  of  the 
self-existent   Being ;  for  example,    his   infinity.     It 
would  have  required,  no  doubt,  a  recasting  of  his 
whole  demonstration  to  have  converted  it  into  this 
direct  and  positive  form, — such  a  reconstruction  and 
simplification  of  it,  as  Mr  Gillespie  has  in  fact  pre- 
sented to  us  :  nor  do  we  at  all  mean  to  say,  that  even 
in  this  form  it  would  have  been  conclusive ;  far  from 
it :  but  merely  that,  in  this  form,  it  would  have  been 
single  and  consistent  at  least,  and  of  a  direct  cha- 
racter ;    and  that  such  a  form  he  would   naturally 
and  almost  inevitably  have  given  it    after  proving 
the  bare  existence  of  a  necessary  Being,  had  he  really 
intended  it,  even  then,  to  be  of  a  direct  character. 
He  might  have  taken  simply  the  fact  of  something 
having  been  proved  by  him  actually  to  exist,  which 
was  in  this  sense  necessary,  that  it  implied  a  contra- 
diction   and  an  impossibility  to   suppose  it    not  to 
exist ;  without  at  all  descending  to  discuss  the  ul- 
terior question, — why  it  should  be  a  contradiction  to 
make  such  a  supposition?    The  latter  was  a  question 
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which  he  was,  indeed,  bound  satisfactorily  to  answer, 
so  long  as  he  asserted  the  self-contradiction  of  such 

O 

a  supposition  to  follow  as  a  consequence  from  con- 
ceding eternity  and  independence  of  being  ;  that  is, 
so  long  as  he  rested  the  strength  of  his  cause  upon 
his  being  able  clearly  to  make  out  that  it  did  follow; 
in  other  words,  so  long  as  he  adhered  to  his  negative 
demonstration.     But  it  was  a  question,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do,  provided  he 
meant  to  take  for  granted  as  his  definition  of  self- 
existence,  or  to  set  out  from  it  as  a  thing  evident  in 
the  single  particular  instance  of  space  or  time,  that 
self-existence  did  imply  the  impossibility  of  such  a 
supposition.     In  this  latter  case,  the  evident  fact  of  its 
being  so,  or  of  his  having  made  it  a  part  of  his  defini- 
tion, was  all  he  had  to  do  with ;  he  was  at  liberty  to 
pursue  his  deductions  directly,  and  to  reason  out  from 
that  point,  so  long  as  he  reasoned  consistently,  in  in- 
finitum.     Now,  although  he  sometimes  argues  as  if 
this    were   his   plan, — although    he    sometimes  sets 
about  disproving  a  thing  (for  instance,  the  self-ex- 
istence of  a  finite  being,)  by  reducing  it  to  an  incon- 
sistency with  his  definition  of  self-existence  ;  (as  if  he 
were  entitled  simply  on  that  account  to  set  the  whole 
thing  aside  at  once, — which,  doubtless,  he  was,  pro- 
vided he  meant  simply  to  build  upon  that  definition 
as  the  basis  of  his  demonstration) ;  still  he  continu- 
ally introduces  most  prominently,  and  mixes  up  with 
this  purely  deductive  argument,  reasons  and  argu- 
ments for   the   truth   of  that  very  definition  itself; 
thus  showing-  how  little  intention  he  ever  had,  after 
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all,  of  receding  from  the  merely  negative  part  of  his 
demonstration ;  and  that  he  rested  the  whole  matter, 
at  bottom,  not  upon  the  definition,  but  upon  his  being 
able  to  make  good  the  alleged  reasons  or  proofs  of  the 
definition  ;  in  short,  upon  his  being  able  to  make  out 
that  eternity  and  independence  logically  inferred  mere 
self-existence  in  the  sense  defined. 

With  respect  to  the  fourth  stage  in  Clarke's  de- 
monstration, or  that  which  contains  the  proof  that  the 
eternal  and  self-existent  Being  must  also  be  intelli- 
gent, and,  as  he  himself  observes,  "  where  lies  the  main 
question  between  us  and  the  Atheists," — he  in  effect 
gives  up  the  whole  matter  by  confessing  explicitly 
that  the  point  "cannot,  indeed,  be  demonstrated 
strictly  and  properly  a  priori"  and  betaking  himself 
accordingly  to  a  posteriori  considerations. 

In  the  fifth  and  last  stage,  Dr  Clarke  endeavours 
to  show  that  the  Being  whose  existence  and  intelli- 
gence, or  wisdom,  had  previously  been  demonstrated, 
must  of  necessity  be  a  Being  of  infinite  goodness, 
justice,  and  truth,  and  all  other  moral  perfections. 
The  proof  attempted  is  substantially  this  :  that  moral 
perfections  consist  in  dispositions  to  act  according  to 
certain  unchangeable  relations  of  fitness  or  unfitness, 
eternally  and  necessarily  inherent  in  the  nature  and 
reason  of  things ;  that  these  relations  must  appear, 
absolutely  as  they  are,  to  all  intelligent  beings  what- 
soever, whose  understandings  are  not  either  very  im- 
perfect or  depraved ;  that  the  Divine  intelligence, 
being  infinite,  must  discern  them  in  the  most  perfect 
man  nor ;  and  being  above  the  possibility  of  error, 
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want,  or  weakness,  and  under  no  possible  temptation 
to  do  or  choose  that  which  is  wrong,  that  intelligence 
cannot  but  act  always  according  to  what  it  sees  fittest 
to  be  done, — in  other  words,  according  to  the  strict- 
est rules  of  infinite  justice,  goodness,  and  truth.  It 
needs  only  to  be  remarked  on  this  head,  that,  as  the 
possession  of  moral  perfections  by  the  Deity  is  thus 
deduced  as  a  consequence  from  his  possession  of  in- 
telligence, and  even  of  an  intelligence  that  is  infinite, 
any  infirmity  which  attaches  to  the  proof  of  the 
latter  must  belong  in  full  to  that  of  the  former. 
Now  Clarke  himself,  it  has  been  seen,  acknowledges 
his  inability  to  prove  a  priori  the  Divine  intelligence, 
and  much  more,  consequently,  the  higher  and  purely 
moral  perfections.  The  whole  result,  then,  of  the  ar- 
gument a  priori  in  its  negative  form,  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  existence  from  eternity  of  Something, 
itself  uncaused  ;  but  whether  one  or  many,  mind  or 
matter  or  both,  intelligent  or  unintelligent,  morally 
good  or  evil  or  indifferent,  it  does  not  appear  to  be, 
of  itself  and  in  this  form,  competent  satisfactorily  to 
evince. 

III.  Having  given  infinite  extension,  to  deduce 
from  that  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  is  a  pro- 
posal which  immediately  startles  us.  The  two  things 
— mere  extension,  and  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a 
God — seem  to  have  no  sort  of  connection  with  one 
another ;  and  to  talk  of  passing  logically  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  does  certainly  appear  to  us  strange 
and  impossible.  Mr  Gillespie  could  scarcely  fail  to 
observe  this.  Designing,  therefore,  to  employ  ex- 
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actly  such  a  mode  of  proof,  lie  naturally  endeavours 
to  remove  an  impression  so  unfavourable  to  the  effect 
of  his  argument,  by  labouring  to  show,  that,  however 
remote  in  appearance,  the  two  things  are  in  reality 
connected  inseparably.  The  transition  from  infinite 
extension  to  the  being  of  a  Deity  would  no  longer 
seem  so  violent,  if  it  were  shown,  that  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  existence  of  such  a  Being,  infinite  ex- 
tension could  not  but  belong  to  him — that  necessary 
existence  implied  infinite  extension.  This,  Mr  Gil- 
lespie  undertakes  to  prove  in  the  third  and  last  divi- 
sion of  his  introduction. 

If  there  be  indeed  a  necessary  Being,  he  must  be 
of  infinite  extension,  or  of  finite  extension  only,  or  of 
no  extension  at  all.  These  three  suppositions  are  all 
that  can  possibly  be  made  regarding  his  extension ; 
and  the  first  of  them  must  of  necessity  be  true,  if  the 
two  last  be  shown  to  be  false.  Now,  that  the  Deity 
cannot  be  either  of  finite  extension,  or  altogether 
unextended,  our  author  sets  himself  to  show  by  vari- 
ous arguments.  On  neither  point,  however,  do  these 
arguments  appear  to  us  by  any  means  satisfactory  or 
conclusive.  Instead  of  examining  his  reasonings  on 
both,  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  his  arguments 
in  proof  of  one  only,  which  seems  to  us  not  merely  not 
proven,  but  incapable  of  proof, — the  proposition,  name- 
ly, that  the  Deity  cannot  be  altogether  unextended. 

The  first  argument  is  drawn  from  the  inconceiv- 
able absurdity  of  the  very  supposition  that  any  being 
whatsoever  can  be  without  extension,  and  the  abso- 
lute possibility  of  believing  it. 
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"  As  to  the  (first)  hypothesis,  that  the  necessarily  existing  sub- 
stance has  no  extension  whatever,  can  there  be  conceived  a  greater 
absurdity  than  the  assertion  that  a  substance,  cogitative  or  in- 
cogitative,  necessarily  existing  or  not  necessarily  existing,  may 
be  without  any  extension  whatsoever  ?  To  believe  this,  indeed, 
defies  human  nature.  If  reason  can  with  certainty  pronounce  any 
thing,  it  may  pronounce  this  decision,  that  extension  and  exist- 
ence are  so  necessary  to  each  other,  that  there  can  be  no  exist- 
ence without  extension.  Talk  of  a  substance  which  has  no 
extension ;  you  present  us  with  words  of  amusement." — 
(Page  26.) 

The  assertion  of  an  unextended  substance  is  in- 
deed apt  to  sound  somewhat  paradoxical ;  because 
the  word  substance  has  become  so  associated  with  our 
feelings  of  solidity  or  resistance,  by  being  employed 
almost  exclusively  to  designate  the  external  and  ma- 
terial cause  of  these,  that  the  application  of  it  to  any 
thing  which  confessedly  cannot  excite  in  us  any 
similar  sensations  strikes  us  with  a  feeling  of  incon- 
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gruity,  as  implying  the  ascription  to  that  object  of 
properties  which  we  know  it  at  the  same  time  not 
to  possess.  It  is  of  little  consequence,  however,  by 
what  name  we  shall  choose  to  designate  the  subject 
of  thought  and  feeling,  provided  we  admit  that  there 
really  is  something  which  thinks  and  feels,  and  which 
yet  is  not  matter.  We  know  mind  only  as  that 
which  exists  successively  in  certain  states  of  thought 
and  feeling — states  or  properties  of  which  we  have 
as  distinct  and  fixed  an  idea  as  we  have  of  solidity, 
or  hardness,  or  extension,  or  any  other  of  the  pro- 
perties of  mere  matter.  And  if  it  be  as  impossible  for 
us  not  to  refer  the  one  class  of  properties  to  some- 
thing that  continues  unchanged  and  permanent, 
amid  all  the  modifications  of  state  under  which  it 
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successively  presents  itself,  as  it  is  for  us  not  to  refer 
the  other  class  to  some  external  and  permanent 
cause  of  our  sensations,  does  it  not  seem  that  we 
have  really  as  distinct  an  idea  of  the  subject  of  the 
one,  as  we  have  of  the  cause  of  the  other  ?  Have  we 
any  farther  idea  of  matter  itself,  than  simply  as  that 
in  which  certain  properties  inhere, — as  that  which  is 
hard,  extended,  &c.  ?  Have  we  not  also  ideas  of  other 
properties,  which  we  feel  to  be  totally  distinct  from 
these  ?  and  have  we  not  as  clear  a  notion  of  that  to 
which  we  refer  the  latter  class  of  properties,  when  we 
say  of  it,  that  it  is  that  which  thinks,  and  feels,  and 
wills  and  remembers ;  as  we  have  of  that  to  which 
we  refer  the  former,  when  we  say  of  it  that  it  is  solid, 
extended,  opposes  resistance,  &e.  ?  Unless,  there- 
fore, thought  and  feeling  be  mere  properties  of  matter, 
and  similar  to  hardness,  solidity,  &c.,  would  it 
not  be  exactly  the  same  sort  of  absurdity,  and 
c<  [luilly  unphilosophical,  to  attribute  to  the  subject  of 
thought  and  feeling  extension  or  solidity,  as  to  at- 
tribute to  the  subject  of  extension,  or  of  other  ma- 
terial properties,  memory  and  sensibility  ?  There 
cannot  be  matter  which  is  not  extended,  because 
extension  is  essential  to  our  idea  of  matter ;  it 
is  one  of  the  component  elements  which  combine 
to  form  our  complex  notion  of  it ;  but  if  there  be 
mind  at  all,  as  distinguished  and  different  from 
matter,  have  we  any  ground  for  predicating  exten- 
sion of  it  'i  or  is  that  one  of  the  elements  that  go 
to  form  our  distinctive  conception  of  it  ?  AV  hen  Mr 
Gillespie,  in  another  part  of  his  book,  and  in  order 
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to  prove  the  necessarily  existent  Being  intelligent, 
lays  down  this  axiom,  "what  is  not  of  intelligence 
cannot  make  intelligence  begin  to  be  ;  "  does  he  not 
himself,  in  these  words,  assume  as  indisputable  the 
essential  and  irreconcilable  distinction,  to  our  minds, 
between  thought  or  intelligence  and  any  of  the  pro- 
perties of  matter  ?  How  then  does  he  in  this  place 
confound  them,  and  assert  the  one  to  be  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  the  other  ?  We  say  with  Butler, 
that  extension  does  not  belong  to  thought,*  and, 
moreover,  that  if  thought  imply  a  thinking  Being 
distinct  from  matter,  and  unlike  to  it,  neither  can 
extension  be  said  to  belong  to  that  thinking  Being. 
And  when  Clarke  replies,  that  "  extension  does  not 
indeed  belong  to  thought,  because  thought  is  not  a 
Being;  but  that  there  is  need  of  extension  to  the 
existence  of  every  Being,  to  a  Being  which  has 
or  has  not  thought,  or  any  other  quality  whatsoever;" 
we  answer,  that  the  thoughts  of  which  we  ourselves 
are  conscious,  we  find  we  can  only  manifest  to  others 
by  the  intervention  of  material  organization ;  and  of 
the  presence  of  thought  in  others,  or  any  where  be- 
yond our  own  mind,  we  can  become  aware,  only  by 
the  observation  of  similar  signs  exhibited  in  similar 
structures ;  that  these  material  instruments,  there- 
fore, with  which,  from  consciousness  and  experience, 
the  spiritual  and  immaterial  agent,  itself  invisible, 
is  found  to  be  so  immediately  connected,  become 
closely  associated  in  our  thoughts  with  the  idea  of 
it,  as  its  residence,  and  as  indicative  of  its  presence, 

*  Second  Letter  to  Clarke. 
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— and,  in  relation  to  our  own  bodies,  in  a  certain 
sense  indicative  of  its  place  or  position  also  ;  but 
that  this  idea  of  locality,  or  relation  to  space,  strictly 
speaking,  regards  only  the  material  signs  of  thought, 
not  either  thought  itself  or  the  really  conscious  sub- 
ject of  it ;  and  that  it  extends  to  the  latter,  only  by 
association.  How  we  should  ever  know  of  the  exist- 
ence of  other  spirits  besides  our  own,  without  a  vir- 
tual reference  of  them  to  some  point  of  space  in 
which  the  signs  of  their  existence  are  exhibited,  it  is 
indeed  impossible  for  us  to  conceive ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  cannot  exist  without  really  such 
a  relation.  For  ourselves,  therefore,  we  cannot  but 
assent  to  the  merely  negative  part  of  the  following 
asseveration  :  "  When  t  say  that  a  spirit  exists  in 
space,  were  I  put  upon  telling  my  meaning,  I  know 
not  how  I  could  do  it  in  any  other  way  than  by  say- 
ing, such  a  particular  quantity  of  space  terminates 
the  capacity  of  acting  in  finite  spirits  at  one  and  the 
same  time  ;  so  that  they  cannot  act  beyond  that  de- 
termined quantity ;  not  but  that  I  think  there  is 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  existence  of  spirits  in  re- 
spect of  space,  that  more  directly  answers  to  the 
manner  of  existing  of  body  ;  but  what  that  is,  or  of 
the  manner  of  their  existence,  I  cannot  possibly  form 
an  idea.'H  So  that  whether  we  can  form  an  idea  or 
not,  of  a  substance  without  extension,  there  would 
seem  to  be  precisely  the  same  reason  for  believing  in 
the  existence  of  such  a  substance,  that  there  is  for 
believing  in  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  substance ; 

*  Butler's  Fourth  Letter  to  Clarke. 
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indeed,  one  of  these  things  seems  to  be  no  more  con- 
tradictory or  impossible  than  the  other. 

The  next  argument  is  intended  to  be  positive  and 
decisive  of  the  matter ;  and  to  put  it  beyond  doubt 
that  extension  is  absolutely  necessary  to  every  sub- 
stance. A  mathematical  point  is  commonly  said  to 
be  that  which  has  position  without  magnitude :  from 
which  we  might  be  ready  to  suppose  that,  in  one  case 
at  least,  relation  to  space  without  extension  is  far 
from  impossible.  From  this  very  instance,  however, 
Mr  Gillespie  proposes  to  deduce  a  conclusive  proof 
of  the  contrary.  He  proposes  to  show  that  a  mathe- 
matical point  can  have  no  real  or  external  existence, 
and  that  the  reason  why  it  cannot  have  any,  is  he- 
cause  it  has  no  magnitude  or  extension ;  whence 
there  would  follow,  or  rather  in  which  would  be  im- 
plied, the  truth  of  this  more  general  proposition, 
that  whatever  has  no  extension  can  have  no  external 
existence.  "  For  these  two  propositions,  a  mathe- 
matical point  has  no  extension :  therefore  a  mathe- 
matical point  has  no  external  existence ;  compose  an 
enthymeme,  of  which  the  suppressed  premiss,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  dialectics,  is,  what  has  no  extension 
has  no  external  existence."  This  is  readily  con- 
ceded. The  whole  difficulty  obviously  lies  in  estab- 
lishing as  a  truth,  the  more  general  proposition,  that 
whatever  has  no  extension  can  have  no  real  or  exter- 
nal existence  ;  and  how  this  can  be  done  by  merely 
examining  a  single  instance,  without  tacitly  assuming 
that  wider  truth  which,  by  supposition,  we  are  only 
endeavouring  to  reach,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine. 
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If,  indeed,  by  external  existence  be  meant  an  ex- 
istence palpable  to  sense,  or  capable  of  being  realized 
in  external  matter,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  the  rea- 
son why  that,  which  by  its  very  definition  is  unex- 
tended,  cannot  assume  a  form  which  implies  exten- 
sion, must  just  be,  because  by  the  very  nature  and 
definition  of  it,  the  possibility  of  assuming  such  a 
form  is  denied  to  it.  But  then,  external  existence, 
thus  understood,  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  held  as 
always  coextensive  with  real  existence ;  it  is  not  to 
be  conceded  without  proof,  for  it  is  indeed  the  very 
point  at  issue,  that  what  cannot  exist  in  a  material 
form  cannot  exist  at  all, — that  what  has  no  exten- 
sion can  therefore  have  no  existence,  and  is  abso- 
lutely nothing.  Mr  Gillespie's  demonstration  that 
these  two  things  are  coincident,  and  that  whatever 
has  no  magnitude  must  be  nothing,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  A  mathematical  point  can  have  no  real  existence,  because  it 
has  no  magnitude.  This  is  completely  proved  by  the  following 
reasoning. 

"  Unless  line*  be  considered  as  finite,  geometry  can  have  no 
foundation.  And  what  terminates  a  line  is  the  absence  of  all  qua- 
lities. For,  unless  the  absence  of  all  qualities  be  that  which  ends  a 
mathematical  line,  how  can  a  mathematical  line  have  an  end  ?  This 
is  perfectly  decisive."  [We  do  not  think  so,  but  let  it  be  granted.] 

"  That  which  has  no  magnitude  w  the  termination  of  a  line.  How 
can  a  line  not  be  ended,  being  met  by  what  has  no  farther  exten- 
sion? This  is  entirely  satisfactory."  [Again  we  do  not  think  so, 
but  let  this  too  be  granted.] 

"  The  conclusion  from  the  whole  is,  that  what  is  of  no  magni- 
tude is  nothing.  For  the  reasoning  being  brought  into  regular 
logical  form  stands  thus  : — What  terminates  a  line  is  nothing.  But 
what  has  no  magnitude  terminates  a  line.  Therefore,  what  has 
no  magnitude  is  nothing." — (Page  28.) 

]S~ow  here,  unless  we  totally  misapprehend  the 
matter,  there  is  an  egregious  fallacy.  The  author 
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states  his  second  proposition  universally,  while  his 
proof  only  showed  it  to  be  true  in  one  particular 
instance.     The  two  propositions  made  out  by  Mr 
Gillespie  were,  ~Lst,  that  what  terminates  a  line  is 
nothing :  2d,  that  the  termination  of  a  line  has  no 
magnitude,  or  rather  that  a  particular  thing,  which 
has  no  magnitude,  viz.  a  point,  terminates  a  line;  not 
that  whatever  has  no  magnitude  terminates  a  line— 
which,  however,  is  the  only  proposition  that,  com- 
bined with  the  previous  one,  will  furnish  the  conclu- 
sion drawn  by  Mr  Gillespie,  "  therefore  what  (i.  e., 
whatever)  has  no  magnitude  is  nothing:"  and  the 
inference  from  both  is,  that  one  particular  thing  which 
has  no  magnitude,  (viz.,  a  point)  is  nothing;  not 
that  every  thing  without  magnitude  is  so.     But  Mr 
Gillespie,  by  stating  the  second  proposition,  that  a 
particular  thing  destitute  of  magnitude  terminates  a 
line,  in  the  lax  and  ambiguous  form,  "  What  has  no 
magnitude  terminates  a  line;"  and  by  then  inter- 
preting this  what  as  if  it  stood  for  whatever,  whereas 
it  here  stands  only  for  "  one  thing  which"  draws  a 
conclusion  altogether  unauthorized  by  his  premises. 
In  order   to  warrant  Mr  Gillespie's   inference,   the 
propositions  would  require  to  stand  thus,  Whatever 
terminates  a  line  is  nothing :  but  every  thing  without 
magnitude  terminates  a  line ;  therefore,  every  thing 
without  magnitude  is  nothing.   All  that  he  has  proved, 
however,  is  this;  whatever  terminates  a  line  is  nothing: 
but  one  thing  without  magnitude,  (viz.,  a  point)  ter- 
minates a  line :  therefore,  that   one  thing    without 
magnitude  is  nothing.     His  demonstration,  therefore, 
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fails  of  reducing  unextended  substances  to  mere  non- 
entities. For  any  thing  that  he  has  proved  to  the 
contrary,  there  may  be  a  necessarily  existing  Being- 
destitute  of  extension. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  Introduction  to  Mr 
Gillespie's  book,  on  which  we  are  afraid  it  may  be 
thought  that  we  have  already  dwelt  too  long,  and 
proceed  next  to  offer  one  or  two  observations  on  that 
which  is  strictly  and  properly  the  object  of  the  trea- 
tise, namely,  Mr  Gillespie's  own  a  priori  demonstra- 
tion. 

He  has  selected  as  the  sole  basis  of  his  argument 
for  the  attributes  as  well  as  for  the  existence  of  God, 
the  positive  though  least  conspicuous  element  in  Dr 
Clarke's  proof  of  the  latter  only.  From  our  ideas  of 
infinite  space  and  endless  duration,  he  starts  with  two 
parallel  and  precisely  similar  lines  of  demonstration, 
to  prove  that  both  infinity  of  space  and  infinity  of 
time  exist  necessarily,  that  is,  cannot  but  be  believed 
to  exist  even  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  conceive  them 
not  existing,  and  are  always  supposed  by  us  even 
when  we  would  not :  that  they  are  each  of  them 
necessarily  indivisible,  or  incapable  of  separation  of 
parts;  and  each  necessarily  immovable,  that  is,  that 
the  parts  of  each  are  necessarily  immovable  among 
themselves. 

It  is  argued  next,  that  infinite  space  and  eternal 
duration  imply  each  a  Beiny,  to  which  they  respec- 
tively belong,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  necessarily 
an  actual  concrete  Being,  possessed  of  infinity  of 
extension,  and  only  one  such  Being ;  and  one  Being 
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also  possessed  of  infinity  of  duration :  that  these  are 
not  two  different  beings,  but  one  and  identical ;  and 
that,  since  whatever  is  true  or  false  of  infinity  of 
extension,  is  also  true  or  false  of  the  Being  who  is 
possessed  of  infinity  of  extension,  and  whatever  in 
like  manner  is  true  or  false  of  infinity  of  duration,  is 
the  same  of  the  Being  whose  duration  is  endless, 
therefore  whatever  is  inconsistent  with  the  properties, 
either  of  infinity  of  duration  or  of  infinity  of  exten- 
sion, being  inconsistent  with  the  properties  of  the 
necessarily  existent  Being,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  that  any  thing,  to  which  such  incompa- 
tible properties  belong,  can  itself  be  necessarily  exis- 
tent. 

The  two  pillars  which  ultimately  sustain  the  whole 
weight  of  this  ponderous  and  symmetrical  edifice  are 
the  propositions  in  which  infinite  space  and  duration 
are  said  to  exist  necessarily,  and  to  involve  the  exist- 
ence of  an  infinitely  extended  and  eternal  Being.  Un- 
less these  be  established  firmly,  and  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  being  shaken,  no  amount  of  solidity  or 
coherence  in  the  subsequent  superstructure  can  ex- 
empt the  entire  building  from  the  radical  weakness 
and  insecurity  which  are  entailed  by  a  bad  founda- 
tion. Instead  of  objecting,  therefore,  to  the  logical 
continuity  of  certain  parts  of  the  reasoning  or  to  the 
legitimacy  of  individual  inferences,  although  we  do 
conceive  some  of  these  to  be  really  objectionable- 
such,  for  example,  as  that  there  cannot  be  two  Beings 
of  infinity  of  duration,  and  that  any  Being  who  is 
of  infinity  of  extension  and  any  who  is  of  infinity  of 
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duration,  must  be  one  and  the  same ;  propositions 
which  we  conceive  to  be  by  no  means  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  premises  from  which  they  are  pro- 
fessedly deduced, — a  more  compendious  way  of  put- 
ting to  the  proof  the  stability  of  the  entire  fabric  will 
be  to  state  some  considerations  which  seem  to  affect 
at  once  the  very  basis  of  the  whole  speculation. 

In  doing  so,  however,  we  would  be  understood  to 
speak  with  great  diffidence  on  points  of  so  much  ob- 
scurity and  abstruseness,  as  the  nature  and  origin  of 
our  notions  of  space  and  time.  It  is  our  part  merely 
to  examine  the  conclusiveness  of  Mr  Gillespie's  argu- 
ments, and  point  out  the  unremoved  difficulties  that 
lie  in  the  way  of  the  confident  reception  of  his  views, 
for  he  has  taken  upon  himself  the  burden  of  posi- 
tive demonstration.  AVe  are  neither  bound  nor  con- 
cerned to  advance  and  make  good  any  opposite 
views  or  demonstration  of  our  own.  If  we  overstep 
at  any  time  this  negative  office,  we  would  be  under- 
stood to  offer  any  additional  statements,  rather  as 
suggestions  for  consideration  than  as  unquestionable 
truths  for  assent.  But  if  the  origin  and  nature  of 
our  ideas  of  time  and  space  be  thus  attended  with 
difficulty  and  uncertainty,  and  if  they  lead  appa- 
rently, as  they  do,  to  numerous  other  startling  and 
paradoxical  conclusions,  does  not  this  very  circum- 
stance— when  taken  in  connection  writh  the  obvious 
and  undeniable  impotence  of  the  a  priori  argument, 
grounded  on  those  notions,  to  produce  any  thing 
like  a  firm  and  confident  persuasion  of  its  truth  in 
the  mind  of  so  many  perhaps  as  one  in  ten  thousand— 
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itself  afford  a  strong  prima  facie  presumption  against 
its  actual  soundness  ?     Mr  Gillespie  himself,  as  we 
have  already  seen,*  has  expressly  asserted  the  a  priori 
considerations,  whence  the  existence  of  a  necessary 
Being  is  deduced,  to  be  so  simple  and  forcible — inas- 
much as  his  being  is  a  sine  qua  non  and  must  be  sup- 
posed as  a  sine  qua  non  of  every  thing  else — that  "  the 
demonstration  of  his  existence  must  be  very  easily 
reached,  and,  when   set  down,  irresistible;"    that, 
so  far  from  being  difficult  to  be  attained,  it  were 
nearer  the  truth  to  affirm  that  it  "  is  impossible  to 
be  avoided."     But  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  fact  of  its  almost  universal  powerlessness,  to  pro- 
duce upon  the  minds  of  men  in   general  any  im- 
pression whatsoever,  and  even  to  produce  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  long  and  thoroughly  habituated  to 
patient  thought  and  to  the  most  profound  and  arduous 
specimens  of  rigorous  demonstration,  both   mathe- 
matical  and   metaphysical,  any  other  effect  than  a 
painful  and  puzzling  sense  of  perplexity,  or  at  most 
a   sceptical   hesitation,  the    farthest  removed   from 
clear    and    satisfying    conviction  ?      When    Butler 
suggested    to    Dr    Clarke    substantially    the    same 
difficulty,  and  stated  his   conviction  that,  if  it  had 
really  been  so  obvious  to  every  capacity  as  Clarke 
appeared  to  suppose  it,  that  space  and  time  were 
properties  of  a  substance,  "  it  would  have  been  gene- 
rally used  as  a  fundamental  argument  to  prove  the 
being  of  God  ;"  the  only  reason  which  Clarke  could 
think   of,   in   order   to   explain    this    startling   fact, 

*   Vide  supra,  p.  164. 
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was  the  "  universal  prevalency  of  Des  Cartes'  absurd 
notions ;  which,"  according  to  him,  "  had  incredibly 

blinded  the  eves  of  common  reason."    But  the  influ- 
j 

ence  of  Des  Cartes'  notions  has  long  since  passed 
away,  and  the  same  troublesome  fact  stands  out  as 
a  reality  for  explanation,  as  before. 

To  return,  however,  to  Mr  Grillespie's  demonstra- 
tion :  how  does  he  prove  that  infinite  extension  im- 
plies the  existence  of  an  infinitely  extended  Being  ? 

"  There  is  necessarily  a  Being  of  Infinity  of  Extension.  For, 
either,  Infinity  of  Extension  subsists,  or,  (which  is  the  same  thing), 
we  conceive  it  to  subsist,  without  a  support  or  substratum :  or,  it 
subsists  not,  or  we  conceive  it  not  to  subsist,  without  a  support 
or  substratum. 

"  First,  If  infinity  of  extension  subsist  without  a  substratum, 
then,  it  is  a  substance.  And  if  any  one  should  deny  that  it  is  a 
substance,  it  so  subsisting;  to  prove,  beyond  contradiction,  the 
utter  absurdity  of  such  denial,  we  have  but  to  defy  him  to  show, 
wliy  infinity  of  extension  is  not  a  substance,  so  far  forth  as  it  can 
subsist  by  itself,  or  without  a  substratum. 

"  As,  therefore,  it  is  a  contradiction  to  deny  that  infinity  of 
extension  exists,  so  there  is,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  able 
to  subsist  without  a  substratum,  a  substance  or  being  of  infinity  of 
extension  necessarily  existing  :  though  infinity  of  extension  and 
the  being  of  infinity  of  extension,  are  not  different,  as  standing 
to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  mode  and  subject  of  the  mode, 
but  are  identical. 

"  Secondly,  if  infinity  of  extension  subsist  not  without  a  sub- 
stratum, then,  it  being  a  contradiction  to  deny  there  is  infinity  of 
extension,  it  is  a  contradiction  to  deny  there  is  a  substratum  to  it. 

"  Whether  or  not  men  will  consent  to  call  this  substratum  sub- 
stance or  being,  is  of  very  little  consequence.  For,  it  is  certain 
that  the  word  substance  or  being,  has  never  been  employed,  can 
never  be  employed,  to  stand  for  any  thing  more,  at  least,  than  the 
substratum  of  infinity  of  extension.  Hut  to  refuse  to  give  such 
sul  (stratum  that  name,  being  a  thing  obviously  most  unreason<ibl<\ 
let  us  cull  the  substratum  of  infinity  of  extension,  by  the  name 
substance  or  being. 

"There  is,  then,  necessarily,  a  being  of  infinity  of  extension." 
-(Pp.  41,  42.) 

Precisely  in   the   same   way.  the  existence  of  an 
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eternal  Being  is  deduced  from  the  infinity  of  dura- 
lion. 

"  If  infinity  of  duration  exist  by  itself,  it  is  a  substance.  For 
should  any  one  deny  that  it  is  a  substance,  if  it  so  exist ;  we  shall 
prove,  past  contradiction,  the  absurdity  of  the  denial  by  just  de- 
manding, what  is  the  reason  why  infinity  of  duration  is  not  a  sub- 
stance if  it  exist  without  a  substratum,  or  by  itself,  and,  therefore, 
as  there  is  necessarily  infinity  of  duration,  there  is,  supposing  it 
to  exist  by  itself,  a  substance  or  being  of  infinity  of  duration  neces- 
sarily existing ;  infinity  of  duration  and  the  being  of  infinity  of 
duration  being  identical,  not  different. 

"  Secondly,  if  infinity  of  duration  exist  not  without  a  substratum, 
there  is  a  substance  or  being  of  infinity  of  duration.  For  the 
word  substance  or  being  can  never,  it  is  certain,  stand  for  any 
thing  more,  at  least,  than  such  substratum.  And  as  infinity  of 
duration  is  necessarily  existing,  so  there  is  necessarily  a  substance 
or  being  of  infinity  of  duration,  on  the  supposition  that  it  exists 
not  without  a  substratum. 

"  There  is  necessarily,  then,  a  being  of  infinity  of  duration." 
-(Pp.  51,  52.) 

It  is  evident,  that  both  these  demonstrations  pro- 
ceed upon  the  supposition,  that  we  can  have  no  name 
or  idea  of  any  thing  which  is  not  either  a  substance 
or  a  property  of  a  substance,  a  substratum  or  the 
property  of  a  substratum  ;  or  if  we  can  have  either 
name  or  notion  for  any  thing  beyond  those  two 
classes,  our  notions  of  time  and  space,  at  any  rate, 
so  obviously  do  not  belong  to  such  description,  that 
we  may  leave  it  entirely  out  of  our  consideration. 
But  is  this  certain  ?  Is  it  perfectly  certain  that  there 
is  no  other  class  of  ideas  to  which  our  notions  of  space 
and  time  could,  by  possibility,  be  supposed  to  belong, 
than  those  of  substance  an  d  the  properties  of  substance  ? 
Have  we  not  ideas  of  relation,  which  are  ideas  neither 
of  substance  nor  of  any  property  of  a  substance?  Is 
it  intuitively  evident,  that  the  notions  in  question, 
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particularly  the  notion  of  time,  cannot  possibly  be  of 
this  sort  ?     It  is  well  known,  that  some  metaphysi- 
cians of  distinguished  eminence  have  thought  that 
they  are — especially  that  the  latter  of  the  two  really 
is  so.     It  does  not  appear,  then,  that  an  author  is 
entitled  at  once  to  assume  the  contrary.     How  we 
originally  come  by  these  ideas,  or  to  what  class  they 
should  be  referred,  are  confessedly  points  involved  in 
much  doubt  and  obscurity.  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  then, 
that  any  one  is  at  liberty,  without  full  examination 
of  this  question  which  evidently  stands  in  limine,  to 
settle   the  matter  according  to  his   own  liking ;  to 
specify  two  classes,  and  assume  that  the  thoughts  in 
question  must  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  ? — 
and  this,  when  the  supposition  of  their  belonging  to 
either  appears  to  ordinary  minds  to  be  violent  and 
unnatural ;  and  when,  in  addition,  a  detailed  and  plau- 
sible account  has  been  given  of  the  possible  origin  of  at 
least  one  of  them,  by  which  account,  if  true,  that  one 
would  altogether  be  withdrawn  from  either  class,  and 
have  a  nature  and  place  assigned  to  it,  considerably 
more  consonant  to  plain  men's  consciousness  or  sup- 
posed consciousness  of  the  import  of  their  own  ideas. 
Our  classifications  are  made  for  the  sake  of  conve- 
nience, and  follow  the  progress  of  knowledge,  do  not 
precede  it.    When  all  our  ideas,  so  far  as  known  at  any 
particular  time  and  attended  to,  were  classified  under 
two  heads,  supposing  them  ever  to  have  been  really  so 
arranged,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  distribu- 
tion made  the  objects  of  it,  or  rendered  it  impossible 
that  other  ideas  might  afterwards  be  suggested  and  be 
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discovered  to  be  reducible  to  neither  class.  And, 
unless  it  be  shown  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
the  human  mind  to  have  any  notions  but  either  of 
substances  or  of  the  properties  and  qualities  of  such* 
an  appeal  to  every  man's  consciousness,  whether  his 
notion  of  time  be  either  an  idea  of  a  substance  or  an 
idea  of  a  property  of  some  substance,  if  answered  uni- 
versally in  the  negative,  will  prove,  not  that  mankind 
must  be  universally  mistaken,  or  that  they  pretend  to 
have  a  different  idea  when  it  is  plain  that  they  have 
none,  but  that  it  is  high  time  to  abandon  our  narrow 
and  imperfect  classification. 

Let  the  foundations  of  the  a  priori  argument  be 
submitted  to  this  test.  If  the  mode  in  which  the 
existence  of  a  Being  of  infinite  duration  is  inferred 
from  our  idea  of  time  be  discovered  to  be  unsound 
and  inadmissible,  this  circumstance  will  of  itself  ren- 
der it  highly  probable,  that  the  inference  of  an  in- 
finitely extended  Being  from  our  idea  of  extension  is 
equally  illegitimate ;  even  although,  in  the  latter  case, 
separately  considered,  we  should  be  unable  to  point 
out  the  error  so  clearly.  For,  not  to  mention  the 
close  connection  between  the  two  sorts  of  ideas,  every 
one  sees  the  two  arguments  founded  on  them  to  bo 
precisely  similar,  and  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  every 
respect ;  if  one  of  them  therefore  be  inadmissible  and 
inconclusive,  is  there  not  a  probability,  or  rather  is  it 
not  certain,  that  the  other  is  equally  unsound  ?  Let 
us  choose,  then,  for  examination,  our  notion  of 
time,  as  the  simpler.  We  presume  it  will  hardly 
be  doubted,  that  this  notion  is  first  suggested  to  the 
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mind  in  considering  two  events,  or  two  of  its  own 
states,  simultaneously ;  and  that  the  consideration 
of  one  event,  and  of  one  only,  or  of  one  of  its  own 
states  alone,  could  never  have  given  rise  to  that 
idea.  The  question  then  is,  Does  a  man,  in  consider- 
ing together  two  proximate  events,  or  two  states  of 
his  own  consciousness,  when,  from  this  contemplation, 
a  new  idea  (that  of  time)  distinct  from  either  of  the 
former,  springs  up  in  his  mind — does  he  ever  imagine, 
that  this  idea  is  a  property  of  some  substance,  or  that 
there  is  some  third  thing  latent  in  the  case,  some- 
thing intermediate,  which  is  the  true  substratum  of 
this  newly  conceived  property  ?  Assuredly  he  does  not ; 
and  it  were  perfectly  useless  to  set  about  convincing 
him  that  this  new  feeling  must  be,  and  cannot  but  be, 
a  mere  property  of  some  unknown  substance.  To 
argue,  then,  from  our  notion  of  time,  to  the  existence 
of  a  substratum  to  which  time  belongs  as  a  mode  or 
quality,  is  quite  vain,  if  not  unintelligible.  Duration, 
if  it  can  be  said  to  exist  at  all,  and  not  to  be  a  mere 
conviction  of  relation  betwixt  two  contemplated 
events — a  law  or  form  of  thought,  under  which  the 
mind  is  obliged  to  contemplate  them — exists  obvi- 
ously by  itself,  and  independently  of  all  substratum. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  space,  which  is  never  con- 
nected in  the  mind  with  a  reference  to,  or  a  convic- 
tion of,  any  coextended  and  permanent  substratum. 
And,  if  this  be  true,  as  it  manifestly  is,  of  particu- 
lar portions  of  time,  or  particular  portions  of  space, 
how  can  the  amplification  of  these  portions  to  any 
conceivable  extent,  even  though  it  were  to  infinity  it- 
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self,  so  change  their  very  nature,  as  now  to  warrant 
the  inference,  or  imply  the  necessity,  of  a  substratum 
for  this  larger  extent  of  them. 

But  if  Mr  Grill  espie  should  now  turn  round  and 
say,  that  time,  if  not  a  property  of  a  substance,  must 
itself  be  a  substance  or  a  being,  let  any  one  try  to 
imagine  duration  itself  subsisting  separately  as  a 
being,  without  any  thing  which  so  endures ;  and  let 
him  try  to  fancy  what  sort  of  a  God  that  would  be, 
who  should  be  made  up  of  pure  abstract  duration, 
animated  with  intelligence  and  infinitely  powerful :  let 
any  one,  in  short,  endeavour  to  imagine  an  intelligent 
duration — a  living  and  powerful  duration.  Are  not 
the  very  expressions  utterly  absurd,  and  the  attempt 
to  realise  their  import  utterly  hopeless  ?  Or,  if  we 
take  our  idea  of  space,  and,  fancying  a  perfect  vacu- 
um of  limited  extent,  enlarge  our  conception  gra- 
dually to  the  utmost  amplitude  which  our  minds  can 
possibly  compass,  so  as  to  approach  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  realization  of  pure  and  infinite  extension, 
what  idea  would  that  be  of  God,  which  should  sup- 
pose him  to  be  composed,  for  essence,  of  an  infinite 
vacuity ;  and  of  whom  our  whole  notion  should  be 
that  of  an  eternal,  free,  holy,  all-wise,  and  all-power- 
ful vacuum?  One  almost  recoils  from  the  very 
writing  of  the  expressions  as  revolting  profanity. 

Whatever,  then,  be  the  nature  of  our  ideas  of 
space  and  of  time,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  they  do 
not  imply  or  infer  any  substratum  ;  while  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  imagine  them  subsisting  separately  and 
independently,  after  the  manner  of  other  substances ; 
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and  the  very  terms,  declaratory  of  their  so  subsisting 
as  to  be  themselves  beings,  if  in  any  measure  intelli- 
gible, must  appear  to  every  one  expressive  of  some- 
thing incredibly  absurd.  So  that,  if  the  truth  of  these 
observations  be  admitted,  it  will  follow,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  a  priori  argument  is  built  upon  a  gra- 
tuitous assumption — the  distribution  of  all  our  ideas 
into  two  classes,  or  the  assumption  at  least  that  our 
notions  of  space  and  time  can  belong  only  to  one  or 
the  other  of  two  of  these  possible  classes,  an  assump- 
tion which  ought  to  have  been  rigorously  demon- 
strated; and  secondly,  that  our  ideas  of  time  and 
space,  to  all  appearance,  do  not  in  point  of  fact  belong 
to  either  class ;  and  therefore  that  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  a  priori  argument  are  unsound  and 
fallacious. 

Besides  these  fundamental  objections  to  the  a  priori 
argument,  we  have  hinted  our  dissatisfaction  with  some 
of  Mr  Gillespie's  inferences  at  certain  points  in  the 
chain  or  progress  of  his  demonstration;  particularly 
with  his  attempt  to  prove  that  there  can  be  but  one 
Being  of  infinity  of  duration ;  and  we  may  now  add 
also,  with  his  proof  that  the  Deity  must  be  intelli- 
gent. But  our  observations  have  already  enlarged 
to  so  great  an  extent,  that  we  forbear  prosecuting, 
for  the  present,  the  discussion  of  these  points  any 
farther.  It  is  somewhat  ominous,  when  considered 
as  indicative  of  the  ultimate  value  of  the  a  priori  de- 
monstration, that  Mr  Gillespie  should  not  have  made 
so  much  as  an  attempt  to  establish  the  Moral  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity,  which  Dr  Clarke  had  failed  in 
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deducing  from  abstract  considerations  :*  thus  leaving 
us  apparently  to  derive  in  the  end  our  whole  know- 
ledge of  the  Divine  CHARACTER,  which  alone  it  is  in- 
teresting for  man  to  know,  from  observation  of  facts, 
which  equally,  and  a  fortiori  impress  us  with  a  con- 
viction of  his  mysterious  existence. 

We  cannot,  in  conclusion,  avoid  expressing  our 
hope,  that  a  difference  of  opinion,  such  as  is  undoubt- 
edly implied  in  the  preceding  strictures,  on  a  subject 
surrounded  by  so  many  difficulties,  and  whose  sources 
lie  buried  in  so  deep  an  obscurity,  will  be  allowed  by 
none,  who  may  have  followed  us  in  the  course  of  our 
observations,  to  have  an  effect  unfavourable  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  little  treatise  which  we  have 
brought  under  review,  or  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
Mr  Gillespie  the  justice,  of  perusing  his  performance 
for  themselves.  More  especially  do  we  hope  that 
the  efforts  of  a  mind  which,  if  not  richly  imaginative, 
copiously  fertile,  or  originally  inventive,  is  one  at 
least  of  more  than  ordinary  vigour  and  tenacity,  will 
be  rewarded  with  other  encouragement  than  mere 
indifference  or  neglect,  by  those  in  particular  whose 
professional  studies  naturally  invite  them  to  such 
contemplations ;  and  by  those,  in  the  next  place, 
who  are  themselves  perhaps  the  least  tinctured  with 
that  spirit  of  assurance  which  has  become  almost 
proverbially  characteristic  of  a  priori  speculators ;  by 
all,  in  short,  whom  the  successive  failure  of  so  many 
energetic  efforts  in  the  same  bold  and  noble  but 

*  This  attempt  was  made  in  the  subsequent  edition  of  1843 — we  can- 
not say,  satisfactorily. 
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hitherto  fruitless  attempt  has  not  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  its  hopeless  impossibility,  only  because  their 
sublime  sympathy  with  the  grandeur  of  the  enter- 
prise still  ceases  not  to  whisper  the  probability,  that 
if  there  be  a  truth,  which  it  might  be  expected  that 
the  hand  of  God  should  have  so  ingrained  into  man's 
being,  so  deeply  sunk  into  the  very  fountains  of 
thought,  so  indissolubly  inwoven  into  the  web  and 
texture  and  essence  of  his  consciousness,  that  it 
should  not  be  possible  for  him  to  escape  from  it,  that 
truth  must  be  the  conviction  of  his  own  glorious  exis- 
tence ;  and  who,  when  they  survey  the  failure  of  these 
efforts,  and  compare  in  point  of  demonstrative  cer- 
tainty the  truths  of  religion  with  the  first  principles 
of  science,  might  be  apt  to  repine,  "  if  the  indulgence 
of  such  regrets  did  not  betray  an  unworthy  appre- 
hension, that  the  dictates  of  the  most  severe  reason 
would  not  finally  prove  reconcilable  with  the  majesty 
of  virtue,"*  and  the  honour  and  supremacy  of  God. 

*  Encyclop.  Brit.  Prelim.  Dis.  2d,  by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  p.  328. 
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Discourses  on  Prophecy,  in  which  are  considered  its 
Structure,  Use,  and  Inspiration.  By  JOHN  DA- 
VISON, B.D.,late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Second  Edition.  London  :  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albe- 
marle  Street.  1825.* 

IT  must  be  extremely  gratifying  to  every  one,  who 
admires  the  sound  sense,  the  plain,  vigorous,  and 
manly  style  of  old  English  literature,  and  who  is  ready 
to  acknowledge,  without  prejudice,  how  much  of  its 
noblest  and  best  materials  it  owes  to  the  church  and 
the  two  universities, — to  observe,  by  unequivocal  in- 
dications, that  the  strength  and  the  spirit  of  the 
olden  times  are  by  no  means  extinguished  in  their 
ancient  haunts. 

The  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  rest,  in  part  at  least,  upon  the  character  of  the 
work  now  before  us.  With  the  writings  of  Newton, 
Horsley,  and  Warburton  in  our  eye,  we  yet  are  not 
afraid  of  overstepping  the  strict  boundaries  of  truth, 
in  asserting  that  these  discourses  contain  the  ablest, 
most  judicious,  and  most  satisfactory  analysis  of  the 
structure  and  principles  of  the  prophetic  record,  which 
we  have  ever  met  with.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted, 

*  From  the  Presbyterian  Review  for  July  1831.  This  paper  may 
appear,  perhaps,  to  be  theological  in  its  nature,  rather  than  literary  or 
philosophical.  But  the  subject,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  is  one  of 
much  interest  even  in  a  purely  literary  point  of  view.  Moreover,  it  is 
surely  far  from  desirable  that  such  themes  should  be  systematically 
avoided  by  laymen,  and  be  handed  over  for  treatment  exclusively  to 
clergymen  and  professed  theologians. 
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that,  as  if  the  matter  had  remained  so  long  in  the 
author's  mind  as  to  lose  by  familiarity  its  interest  to 
himself,  the  style  is  more  tame  and  subdued  than  will 
be  cheerfully  accepted  at  the  writer's  hands  by  a  large 
class  of  desultory  readers  ;  who  set  but  little  value 
upon  sound  and  admirable  thought,  conveyed  through 
the  medium  of  the  most  fastidiously  correct  and 
chaste  composition  ;  requiring,  as  they  do,  to  have 
their  languid  attention,  from  time  to  time,  violently 
roused,  or  at  least  startled,  by  glaring  images,  sudden 
and  striking  peculiarities  of  language,  and  epigram- 
matic point  or  pungency  of  expression ;  regardless, 
in  general,  what  precise  idea,  or  whether  any  be  con- 
veyed, or  at  what  expense  of  good  taste  and  of  accu- 
racy this  paltry  gratification  is  ministered.  But,  by 
a  far  higher  class  of  readers,  with  whose  approbation 
Mr  Davison  must  content  himself — by  those  who 
shall  peruse  his  work  in  pursuit  of  instruction  and 
improvement,  these  discourses  will  be  duly  appre- 
ciated, and  in  the  more  enlightened  estimation  of 
such  they  will  hold  no  ordinary  place.  We  conceive 
that,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  and  complexity 
of  the  subject,  the  author  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  apprehending  and  detaching  one  or  two 
general  principles  or  laws,  which  are  seen  to  pervade 
the  structure  of  the  entire  mass  of  prophecy.  And 
these  laws  are  stamped  with  this  striking  evidence  of 
truth,  that,  evolved  by  a  very  gradual  and  easy  pro- 
cess of  induction,  they  appear,  when  unfolded,  alto- 
gether simple  and  natural.  The  caution  and  modesty 
of  Mr  Davison's  judgment,  and  the  guarded  accuracy 
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of  his  well-weighed  statements,  are  remarkably  cha- 
racteristic of  a  soundly  constituted  philosophic  mind, 
studious  of  truth,  and  scrupulously  upright.  Nor, 
perhaps,  could  any  other  subject  have  been  pointed 
out,  to  the  successful  treatment  of  which  these  quali- 
ties were  more  essential.  In  this  case,  the  result  has 
been  entirely  such  as  might,  in  these  circumstances, 
have  been  expected.  We  have  before  us  a  work  cha- 
racterised by  a  devout  and  sober  spirit,  containing  an 
impressive  and  luminous  exhibition  of  almost  all  which 
has  hitherto  been  unravelled  of  the  scheme  of  pro- 
phecy, and  which  admits  of  being  compacted  in  the 
form  of  a  logical  argument,  and  presented  apart,  as 
a  distinct  evidence  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
sacred  books  ;  with  excellent  remarks  on  its  eviden- 
tial power.  Yet,  with  this  the  author  mixes  up 
nothing,  in  so  far  as  we  remember,  of  a  fanciful,  un- 
sound, or  dubious  nature;  wisely  choosing  rather 
altogether  to  forego  the  aid  of  whatever  might,  by 
possibility,  be  regarded  as  open  to  objection,  than  to 
run  the  hazard  of  imparting  a  general  infirmity  to 
his  argument,  by  constructing  it,  in  any  measure,  of 
questionable  materials.  And,  with  regard  to  that 
section  of  the  prophetic  volume  which  still  remains 
to  be  fulfilled,  as  well  as  much  more,  respecting 
which  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  have  already 
received  its  accomplishment  or  not,  he  pretends  not 
to  furnish  us  with  any  key  for  the  interpretation  of 
these  portions,  other  than  those  general  views  of  the 
classification  and  structure  of  inspired  prediction 
at  large,  which  he  is  enabled  to  open  up  without  ex- 
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tending  his  survey  beyond  the  region  of  undoubted 
and  acknowledged  certainty  ;  and  which  yet  shed  no 
inconsiderable  light  upon  some  even  of  the  most 
difficult  and  obscure  questions  that  stand  connected 
with  this  interesting  subject ; — questions,  of  which 
some,  from  their  importance,  may  well  challenge 
for  themselves  a  separate  and  particular  considera- 
tion. 

All  inquiries  and  discussions  upon  the  subject  of 
prophecy  should  be  conducted  with  a  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  ascertained  or  ascertai liable  nature  of 
the  connection  subsisting  between  Christianity  and 
Judaism,  as  correlative  dispensations.  The  subser- 
viency of  the  Hebrew  polity  throughout  to  Chris- 
tianity, not  only  as  precursive,  but  also  as  prefigura- 
tive, — the  emblematic  character  of  its  institutes  and 
its  records — historic,  ceremonial,  and  prophetic, — 
have,  ever  since  the  older  system  passed  away,  been 
recognised  and  studied  with  admiring  interest  by  the 
church,  which  now  walks  in  the  light  of  a  clearer 
economy.  The  impression  is  strong  and  natural ; 
unavoidably  received  by  the  mind  in  the  mere  act  of 
holding  reverential  intercourse  with  the  message  of 
the  Most  High  ;  authorized  by  the  pointed,  frequent, 
and  minute  allusions  of  our  Saviour  himself,  and  of 
his  apostles  speaking  as  his  Spirit  gave  them  utter- 
ance ;  is  deepened  and  strengthened  by  growing 
familiarity  with  the  sacred  volume  ;  extends  to  the 
whole  Scripture  ;  and  invests  the  records  of  the  two 
harmonizing  dispensations,  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
reflective  and  serious,  with  a  conviction  of  genuine- 
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ness  the  most  indubitable,  and  of  exquisitely  skilful 
adaptation,  refined  and  delicate  as  the  evidences, 
whence  the  knowledge  of  it  has  been  gained,  yet 
wide  at  the  same  time,  as  is  the  extent  of  that 
field  from  which  these  evidences  have  been  col- 
lected. 

This  habit,  however,  of  comparing  things  under 
the  clearer  dispensation  with  other  things,  which 
wear  the  probability  of  having  been  their  shadows 
under  the  darker,  is  liable  to  be  carried  to  a  very 
hurtful  and  extravagant  length :  especially  when  it 
degenerates  into  the  practice  of  reading,  or  pretend- 
ing to  read,  in  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament, 
taken  by  themselves,  considered  apart  altogether 
from  actual  events  with  which  they  seem  to  corres- 
pond, and  subjected  to  a  torturing  process  of  violent 
and  unnatural  criticism,  a  hidden  meaning  which 
they  do  not  at  all  contain.  It  is  more  particularly 
dangerous  when  carried  indiscriminately  into  pro- 
phecy ;  where  the  figurative  nature  of  the  language 
necessarily  employed  is  itself  a  sufficient  source  of 
uncertainty ;  and  where  the  practice  of  thus  using 
violence  towards  separate  texts,  in  order  to  force  them 
at  all  hazards  to  yield,  each  in  its  secondary  mean- 
ing, a  full  and  complete  proof  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity— although  it  be  manifest  that  the  evidence 
arising  from  such  discoveries  of  prior  and  latent 
adaptation  is  generally  of  a  circumstantial  and  cumu- 
lative, not  of  a  direct  and  separately  conclusive  na- 
ture— has  attached  to  the  language  of  the  prophets 
meanings  so  various  and  so  vague,  that  by  many  it 
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is  felt  to  be  capable  of  signifying  any  thing  or  every 
thing ;  and  therefore,  in  the  way  of  impressing  con- 
viction, signifies  to  such  persons  just  nothing  at 
all. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  a  general  indiffer- 
ence to  the  testimony  of  prophecy,  or  even  a  suspi- 
cious distrust  of  it,  has  been  the  only  effect  of  this 
injudicious  procedure.  One  very  notable  conse- 
quence, of  a  still  more  decided  character,  has  been 
the  attempt  to  invalidate  the  evidence  of  Christianity 
altogether,  by  first  resting  it  upon  the  foundation  of 
double  prophecy,  and  then  proving  this  foundation 
to  be  fanciful  and  unsound.  The  dispute  respect- 
ing the  double  sense  of  prophecy,  first  broke  out  in 
the  year  1725,  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of 
a  well-known  book,  by  Anthony  Collins,  entitled,  A 
Discourse  of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion;  in  which  performance  he  endeavoured 
to  overthrow  the  evidence  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
by  attacking  the  legitimacy  of  proofs  drawn  from 
this  mode  of  double  interpretation.  This  book  con- 
tains one  of  the  ablest  attacks  ever  made  upon  Chris- 
tianity, and  excited  at  the  time  so  much  alarm,  that 
no  fewer  than  eight-and- twenty  answers  to  itappeared 
in  England,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  Collins,  in 
a  combined  review  of  all  these  answers,  published  two 
years  afterwards,  still  farther  developed  the  argument 
of  his  former  book,  learnedly  though  not  very  ingenu- 
ously defended  it,  and  did  quiet  but  effective  execu- 
tion among  the  responses  of  his  adversaries.  His 
argument  is  of  this  nature :  that  Jesus  offered  his 
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religion  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Jews,  and  his  apostles 
after  him  to  that  of  all  other  men,  on  the  strength 
of  predictions  in  the  Old  Testament,  alleged  to  have 
been  fulfilled  in  his  person.  Now,  the  only  sense 
that  can  legitimately  be  put  upon  an  author's  words, 
is  that  which  they  were  intended  by  himself  to  bear, 
in  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  he  uttered 
them.  But  the  prophecies,  thus  appropriated  by 
Jesus,  were  obviously  neither  intended  by  those  who 
uttered  them,  nor  ever  understood  by  the  Jews,  for 
whose  instruction  they  were  designed,  to  have  any 
such  application  as  that  which  he  makes  of  them ; 
consequently,  they  are  incapable  of  it,  literally  and 
fairly.  If,  then,  they  will  admit  of  it  at  all,  it  can 
only  be  "typically,  allegorically,  spiritually,  or  second- 
arily." But  a  typical,  allegorical,  spiritual,  or  second- 
ary sense,  is  quite  uncertain,  fanciful,  and  illogical  ; 
nay,  the  very  fact  of  a  prophecy's  admitting  two  sepa- 
rate, distinct  fulfilments,  altogether  destroys  its  force 
as  logical  proof ;  inasmuch  as  that  would  imply  such 
indefinite  latitude  in  the  terms  of  the  prediction,  as 
might  be  consistent  with  innumerable  fulfilments, 
and  would  render  its  apparent  accomplishment,  in 
any  given  instance,  nothing  more  than  such  a  fortui- 
tous but  lucky  coincidence  as  might,  without  impro- 
bability, be  expected  to  fall  out  sometimes,  among 
the  infinite  variety  of  ways  in  which  circumstances 
and  events  are  accidentally  combined.  This  writer 
considers  himself  entitled,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that 
Christianity  has  been  rested  by  its  Author  upon  a 
foundation,  which,  even  admitting  that  it  is  not  en- 
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tirely  imaginary,  docs   yet,  when  closely  examined, 
appear  to  be  illogical  and  unsound. 

Whether  the  case  s^and  really  thus  or  not — in 
other  words,  what  kind  and  degree  of  evidence,  in 
favour  of  Christianity,  arises  from  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  in  its  secondary  sense,  the  general  principles 
about  to  be  laid  down  will,  perhaps,  enable  us  with 
some  measure  of  accuracy  to  determine.  And  this  is 
all  of  the  infidel  argument  with  which  the  advocates 
of  revealed  religion  are  required  to  concern  them- 
selves. For  although  the  treatise  of  Collins  tends, 
no  doubt,  mightily  to  bring  into  discredit  the  notion 
of  a  double  sense  altogether,  still,  his  object  being 
merely  to  show  that  no  argument  built  upon  it  can 
be  conclusive,  it  may  be  presumed  with  certainty, 
that  he  would  have  had  no  objection  to  admit  the 
possibility,  or  even  the  existence  of  a  twofold  meaning, 
provided  only  it  were  granted  him  in  return,  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  proving  the  absurdity  of  found- 
ing any  thing  upon  it :  and,  indeed,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  meaning  was,  not  only  supposed  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  but  proceeded  upon  as  a  le- 
gitimate and  sound  foundation  of  argument,  should 
hardly  be  matter  of  question  to  any,  who  observe 
that  passages  are  repeatedly  quoted  from  the  Old 
Testament,  in  the  New,  with  an  application  which 
obviously  is  not  the  primary,  and  which,  therefore,  if 
any  at  all,  must  of  necessity  be  a  secondary  one. 
This,  then,  is  a  point  which  it  were  needless  to  throw 
away  pains  in  establishing.  It  is  only  with  that  part 
of  the  argument  that  Christians  are  called  upon  to 
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meddle,  which  insists  that  the  secondary  sense  of 
prophecy  can  furnish  no  sound  materials  of  evidence, 
and  that  for  three  reasons.  First  of  all,  because  an 
ulterior  meaning  was  neither  designed  by  those  who 
uttered  the  words,  nor  understood  by  those,  for  whose 
information  they  were  given,  to  be  conveyed  by  them 
— and  cannot,  therefore,  by  any  fair  and  legitimate 
process  of  criticism,  be  extracted  from  them;  an  argu- 
ment of  which  it  may,  by  the  way,  be  remarked,  that 
the  first  proposition  is  an  assumption,  and  the  second 
not  a  necessary  inference  : — then,  in  the  next  place, 
because  such  a  meaning,  being  figurative  and  spiri- 
tual, is  quite  indeterminate,  arbitrary,  and  illogical ; 
and  lastly,  because  the  very  capability  of  a  twofold 
fulfilment  is  inconsistent  with  that  in  the  nature  of 
a  prediction,  upon  which  its  power  as  proof  depends ; 
namely,  that  the  event  to  which  it  refers  be  single, 
or  such  as,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  pre- 
diction, can  happen  only  once. 

These  are  the  difficulties  which  are  to  be  met  and 
surmounted  by  whatever  hypothesis  or  explanation 
of  this  matter  we  may  choose  to  propose.  The  en- 
counter of  these  we  do  not  mean  to  decline.  But 
having  thus  signified  our  intention  of  ultimately 
bringing  our  argument  to  the  desired  trial,  it  may 
be  proper,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  true  theory  upon 
the  subject,  altogether  to  lose  sight,  for  a  time,  of 
theories  and  objections  to  theories,  difficulties  and 
solutions  of  difficulties,  and  to  venture  at  large  with 
Mr  Davison  on  the  broad  surface  of  the  prophetic 
record,  to  gather,  if  possible,  from  a  general  survey, 
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the  leading  principles  of  its  structure,  and  to  read 
its  more  obvious  cliaraqters  as  they  present  them- 
selves to  our  observation. 

Now,  it  requires  little  more  than  a  cursory  view 
of  the  books  of  the  prophets  to  be  satisfied  that  they 
contain,  not  a  fortuitous  assemblage  of  heterogeneous 
and  unconnected  predictions,  but  what  may,  in  se- 
veral respects,  be  regarded  as  a  system  of  connected, 
mutually-accordant  and  mutually-illustrative  prophe- 
cies, whatever  the  fundamental  and  pervading  prin- 
ciple of  arrangement  may  be.  Many  of  them,  from  a 
manifest  similarity  in  subject  and  in  imagery,  as  well 
as  from  the  light  which  they  shed  one  upon  another, 
are  reducible  at  once  to  a  class  by  themselves ;  while 
to  a  great  many  more  there  extends  the  impression 
of  a  certain  peculiar,  though  perhaps  not  as  yet  easily 
definable,  resemblance.  Diminish  the  complexity  of 
the  data  by  narrowing  the  field  of  inquiry,  striking  oft' 
successively  one  and  another  of  the  prophetic  books — 
commencing  with  the  latest,  and  the  remainder  will 
continually  appear  to  be  still  pervaded  by  the  same 
principle  of  connection  as  the  original  whole.  Let  the 
same  process  be  continued  still  higher,  towards  the 
origin  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  the  farther  the  ascent 
is  made,  the  clearer,  at  length,  will  the  indications 
appear,  of  two  parallel  yet  distinct  series  of  predic- 
tions beginning  to  emerge,  and  to  stand  more  pro- 
minently forth,  as  less  and  less  encumbered  by  a 
multiplicity  of  details.  Of  these,  the  first  series,  re- 
ferring ostensibly  and  mainly  to  the  temporal  fortunes 
of  the  Hebrew  nation  and  its  dependencies,  may  be 
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traced  back  as  far  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  there 
terminates ;  while  the  second  series  extends  separately 
thence  upwards  to  the  first  prophetic  intimation 
addressed  to  the  parents  of  the  human  family  im- 
mediately after  their  fall.  The  latter  is  that  series 
to  which  were  committed  the  hopes  and  the  destinies 
of  the  universal  family  of  fallen  man ;  and  it  com- 
mences with  the  obscure  prospect  of  a  reversal  of 
the  victory  obtained  over  their  innocence  and  happi- 
ness by  the  Prince  of  the  apostate  spirits,  to  be  some- 
how achieved  by  one  who  should  be,  in  an  empathic 
sense,  The  Seed  of  the  Woman.  With  much  less  of 
clearness  and  precision  in  its  terms  than  the  other 
chain,  it  has  also  all  along  much  more  of  elevation 
and  of  dignity.  At  first,  it  does  but  announce  in 
dark  and  general  language  some  mighty  hope  of 
triumph  over  the  author  of  sin,  shrouded  in  charac- 
ters of  deep  mystery.  The  hope  is  from  time  to 
time  renewed,  when  circumstances  seem  to  render 
the  revival  of  it  peculiarly  seasonable ;  and  the 
channel  of  conveyance  for  the  destined  blessings 
which  it  enclosed  is  progressively  more  and  more 
distinctly  limited.  It  seemed  good  to  the  all-wise 
Creator  to  erect  for  its  preservation,  until  the  fulness 
of  the  appointed  time  should  arrive,  a  very  wonder- 
ful economy,  in  which  it  should  stand  prominently 
out  as  the  heritage  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
"  the  vision  which,  though  yet  for  an  appointed  time, 
at  the  end  should  speak  and  not  lie,  which  was  to  be 
waited  for,  because  it  should  surely  come  and  should 
not  tarry  : "  and  God — whose  wisdom  works  out 
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innumerable  ends  by  the  same  concatenation  of 
means,  subordinated  directly  to  one  ultimate  purpose 
— at  once  gave  pledge  of  his  determination  to  accom- 
plish it  in  due  season,  and  kept  the  hopes  of  men 
ever  alive  and  anxiously  pointing  forward,  by  con- 
necting it  with  another  series  of  predictions,  of  less 
distant  reference,  and  daily  meeting  their  fulfilment. 
This  covenant  was,  accordingly,  renewed  with  Ab- 
raham ;  and  the  channel  through  which  its  blessings 
were  to  be  imparted  was  limited  to  one  of  his  sons, 
raised  up  for  him  as  out  of  due  season,  in  order  the 
more  assuredly  to  convince  him  of  the  unalterable, 
infallible  certainty  of  God's  purpose,  which  nothing, 
no,  not  even  apparent  impossibilities,  should  be  able 
to  frustrate,  or  turn  aside.  And,  in  token  of  its 
ultimate  fulfilment,  another  covenant  was  at  the 
same  time  made  with  him,  to  put  his  posterity  in 
possession  of  Canaan.  From  this  time  both  cove- 
nants were  generally  conjoined,  but  a  preference  in 
dignity  is  always  given  to  the  one  above  the  other, 
which  stood  to  it  only  in  a  relation  of  subserviency, 
as  means  to  an  end,  or  rather  as  security  to  a  pro- 
mise. Both  covenants  were  renewed  with  Isaac,  and 
restricted  to  Jacob;  renewed  with  Jacob,  and  the 
higher  one  restricted  to  Judah.  When  the  temporal 
promise  made  to  Abraham  was  about  to  be  fulfilled, 
and  just  before  the  Israelites  had  actually  entered 
upon  the  possession  of  Canaan,  the  Divine  Being 
chose,  without  altering  the  line  of  transmission,  to 
give  now  a  new  species  of  security  for  the  accom- 
plish ment  of  the  higher  religious  covenant,  in  the 
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room  of  that  which  was  about  to  expire  immediately 
upon  their  entering  into  the  promised  land.  How,  it 
is  natural  to  ask,  was  this  effected  ?  By  a  new  series 
of  immediate  prophecies  as  before ;  attached,  how- 
ever, to  means,  now  for  the  first  time  adopted,  for 
the  more  effectual  preservation  of  the  religious  hope, 
in  the  separation  of  the  Hebrews  from  all  the  ido- 
latrous nations  of  the  earth;  to  say  nothing  of 
their  own  suitableness  to  the  same  end.  An  entire 
and  intricate  economy  was  set  up  among  them 
in  the  wilderness,  in  prospect  of  circumstances  to 
which  they  were  as  yet  complete  strangers,  and  of 
which  they  could  themselves  have  had  no  know- 
ledge, even  by  anticipation.  But  that  which  is 
next  to  be  mentioned  is  exceedingly  and  above  all 
remarkable,  as  it  is  here  that  the  chief  secret  of  the 
Almighty's  skill  in  the  preadjustment  of  the  two 
dispensations  may  be  discerned.  That  hope,  for 
the  preservation  of  which,  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  prophecy  had  all  along  been  given,  and 
this  economy  erected,  was  of  a  religious  nature,  des- 
tined exactly  and  fully  to  meet  the  felt  exigencies  of 
a  creature  seeking  peace  with  God,  yet  ignorant 
how  to  find  it :  wherefore,  and  with  special  reference 
to  this  state  of  mind,  God  so  framed  the  whole  of 
the  new  institute,  as  meanwhile  to  bring  continually 
and  strongly  into  view  these  as  yet  unsupplied 
exigencies.  This  was  his  main  object :  and  it  is  in 
this  sense  that  the  law  and  its  ordinances  were  a 
schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  Christ.  But  after 

O 

having  thus  opened  the  wound,  he  did  not  straight- 
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way  bind  it  up  again,  but  left  it,  as  it  were,  still 
bleeding,  and  in  a  great  measure  unrelieved ; — after 
having,  by  manifold  contrivances,  brought  these 
wants  of  the  Jewish  worshipper  into  view,  he  just 
left  them  unsupplied,  save  by  certain  arbitrary  forms 
of  mute  observance,  which  could  not  pacify  the 
conscience,  or  take  away  sin.  Such  was  the  force 
of  unceasing  sacrifice,  and  shedding  of  blood,  for 
expiation  of  transgression  ;  such  the  efficacy  of  mul- 
tiplied ablutions,  and  lustrations,  of  the  paschal 
lamb,  and  of  bitter  herbs :  all,  how  impressively 
significant  of  deepest  guilt,  but  how  barren,  also,  of 
power  to  speak  peace  to  the  wounded  spirit,  or  wash 
away  the  pollution  of  a  heart  unclean !  "  Where- 
with shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself 
before  the  high  God  ?  Shall  I  come  before  him  with 
burnt-ofterings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  "Will  the 
Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with 
ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?  Shall  I  give  my 
first-born  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body 
for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?  "  "  Thou,"  answers  the  Psalm- 
ist, "  desirest  not  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give  it :  The 
sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit :  a  broken  and 
a  contrite  heart,  0  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise." 

Arbitrary,  however,  as  these  appointments  must 
have  apeared  to  devout  Jews,  and  inadequate  to  the 
supply  of  those  wants,  which  they  seemed  intended 
to  relieve,  yet  was  there  inwrought  into  their  struc- 
ture a  silent  and  as  yet  invisible  evidence,  to  be  re- 
vealed in  due  time — a  congruity,  close  and  striking, 
which  the  presence  of  the  antitype  was  alone  requi- 
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site  in  order  to  disclose.  They  were  inlaid  with  the 
lines  of  a  secret  prophecy,  which,  though  inscribed 
upon  them  in  darkness,  should  hereafter  be  read  in 
light — read  with  understanding,  and  with  confession 
that  the  finger  of  God  had  indeed  been  there ;  when 
— in  answer  to  the  earnest  supplications  and  tears  of 
his  benighted  people,  who  watched  unto  prayer  for 
his  coming,  long-deferred — the  deep  shadows  of  the 
temple  should  suddenly  be  lighted  up  with  glory, 
and  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  should  unexpectedly 
pour  upon  the  awe-struck  and  admiring  worshippers, 
a  flood  of  mellowed  radiance  stained  with  richest 
colouring,  and,  streaming  through  the  curiously- 
pictured  medium  of  their  own  antique  and  venerable 
economy,  should  reveal  at  once  the  wondrous  work- 
manship of  Israel's  God.  In  plainer  language,  types 
enfolded  within  themselves  a  testimony  or  evidence, 
which  was  not  for  those  to  whom  they  were  given, 
but  for  those  who  should  see  them  confronted  with 
that  which  they  emblematically  represented.  This 
evidence  is  one  of  congruity,  of  mutual  adaptation, 
and  of  subserviency  to  the  same  end :  and  as  it  is 
with  types,  so  is  it  also  with  most  prophecies ;  they 
were  so  constructed,  that  not  only  the  full  proof  of  the 
divine  prescience  with  which  they  were  fraught,  but 
nearly  all  their  meaning  likewise,  could  be  seen  no 
otherwise  than  by  their  actual  completion. 

After  this  peculiar  constitution  and  prefigurative 
economy  were  given  to  the  Jewish  people,  prophecy 
immediately  divided  itself  into  two  branches :  one 
having  still  respect,  as  before,  to  the  primeval  pro- 
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inisc;  the  other  referring,  immediately  at  least,  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  Hebrew  state,  and  those  of  the  na- 
tions with  whose  fate  its  interests  were  connected. 
The  intimations  that  regarded  the  former,  were  now, 
however,  conveyed,  in  conjunction  with,  or  rather  by 
means  of  allusions  to,  the  latter.  For,  all  the  great 
phases  and  revolutions  of  their  history  were  expressly 
disposed  and  prepared  to  serve  henceforward  as  a 
most  befitting  medium  for  the  introduction  of  progres- 
sively brightening  references  to  the  various  features  of 
a  higher  order  of  things,  to  which  they  severally 
bore,  in  their  places,  a  certain  relation  or  analogy. 

A  provision  was  thus  made  for  the  gradual  and 
more  complete  development  of  the  dark  prophetic 
hints  respecting  a  great  spiritual  deliverance ;  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  advantage  was  taken  of  an  atten- 
tion— ever  awake  to  merely  temporal  interests,  in 
their  various  stages — which,  when  once  engaged 
upon  the  nearer  object,  was  naturally  and  insensibly 
pointed  forward,  or  altogether  transferred,  to  the 
correspondent  and  analogous  circumstances  of  a  far 
higher  and  more  important  kingdom.  Hence  it  is, 
that  with  striking  propriety,  the  establishment  of 
David,  from  whom  the  Messiah  was  to  spring  by 
direct  descent,  as  king  upon  the  throne  of  Israel  for 
ever — i.  e.}  so  long  as  the  entire  fabric  of  the  Jewish 
constitution  should  endure — is  made  but,  as  it  were, 
the  pretext  for  expatiating  on  the  real  dignity  and 
perpetuity  of  the  Messiah's  reign.  In  like  manner, 
the  confirmation  of  the  sovereignty  to  Solomon,  and 
the  assurance  of  God's  special  countenance  to  him, 
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who  was  what  Christ  should  also  be,  viz.,  the  Son  of 
David,  serve  but  as  an  appropriate  occasion  and  me- 
dium for  declaring  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  Saviour's  spiritual  dominion.  In  accordance 
with  the  same  plan,  the  re-establishment  of  the 
temple,  and  of  the  priesthood,  after  the  return  from 
the  captivity,  forms  the  ground  upon  which  are  de- 
lineated the  introduction  and  establishment  of  the 
Christian  church  and  worship,  under  the  priesthood 
of  Christ.  And,  last  of  all,  in  the  New  Testament 
itself,  the  dissolution  of  the  whole  framework  of  the 
Hebrew  polity,  by  the  judicial  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, is  interwoven  in  description,  because  analogous 
in  relative  situation  and  character,  with  the  final  close 
of  the  ulterior  dispensation  itself,  and  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things  here  below,  by  the  second  coin- 
ing of  the  Son  of  Man  to  judgment. 

These  observations,  how  wide  soever  they  may,  at 
first  sight,  appear  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
advanced,  will  perhaps,  on  a  nearer  view,  be  seen  not 
only  to  open  up  some  very  distinct  prospects  into 
the  region  of  prophecy  in  general,  but  also  to  afford 
direct  and  important  insight  into  the  structure  and 
principles  of  double  prophecy  in  particular.  If  it  be 
allowed  that  they  contain  a  correct  exhibition  of  the 
scheme  upon  which  the  construction  of  secondary 
prophecy  proceeds,  they  will,  of  course,  point  out  a 
corresponding  method  of  pursuing  its  interpretation, 
as  more  accordant  with  the  nature  of  the  subject  than 
any  other ;  and  will  enable  us  to  form  a  sober  esti- 
mate of  the  evidence  which  it  yields  in  support  of 
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divine  revelation.  Before  proceeding  to  apply  them 
specially  to  the  latter  of  these  purposes,  two  infer- 
ences, of  a  somewhat  general  nature,  ought,  from 
their  importance,  to  be  here  expressly  deduced. 

Since  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Divine  purpose 
in  the  giving  of  prophecy  necessarily  required  some 
degree  of  secrecy,  "and  that,"  in  the  words  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  on  the  Apocalypse,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  remember  them,  "  the  design  of  God  has  been 
much  otherwise  than  to  enable  men  to  foretell  times 
and  things  by  prophecy,  as  if  he  designed  to  make 
them  prophets  ;  whereas,  he  gave  this  and  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament,  not  to  gratify  men's 
curiosities,  by  enabling  them  to  foreknow  things,  but 
that,  after  they  were  fulfilled,  they  might  be  inter- 
preted by  the  event,  and  his  own  providence,  not 
the  interpreters,  be  then  manifested  to  the  world;" 
— this  being  the  case,  it  is  most  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  mere  language  of  a  prediction  should, 
altogether  apart  from  events,  exactly  specify  and  re- 
strict the  precise  mode  of  its  own  accomplishment. 
And  if  it  be  preposterous  to  exact  this  much  even  of 
primary  prophecies,  it  cannot  surely  be  less,  but  rather 
much  more  so,  to  require  it  of  such  as  are  secondary. 

Since  it  has  also  been  shown  that  the  predictions 
of  holy  writ  were  given  in  subservience  to  one  great 
ultimate  object,  and  are  accordingly  pervaded  by  a 
principle  of  unity  and  mutual  dependence, — the 
earlier  hints  being,  by  a  provision  or  contrivance  of 
singular  beauty,  progressively  expanded,  and  yet 
presupposed,  by  subsequent  revelations, — it  hence 
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follows,  that  the  strength  of  prophecy  lies  in  the  ac- 
cumulated and  harmonious  evidence  of  the  whole, 
not  in  the  demonstrative  power  of  any  separate  and 
unsupported  fragment;  and  that,  in  general,  as  no 
prophecy  is  to  be  interpreted  apart  from  events,  so 
neither  is  any  prophecy  to  be  interpreted  apart  al- 
together from  the  whole  connected  system  to  which 
it  belongs. 

By  the  former  of  these  inferences  is  set  aside  the 
objection  to  double  prophecy  from  the  figurative  na- 
ture of  the  language  in  which  it  is  couched,  and  from 
its  ambiguity,  when  considered  by  itself,  and  treated 
according  to  the  strict  rules  of  criticism  :  to  this  ob- 
jection, however,  another  answer  shall  by  and  by 
be  stated.  By  the  latter  is  shown  the  futility  of  ob- 
jecting to  each  double  prophecy,  on  the  ground  of 
an  imagined  feebleness  when  set  up  singly  and  alone 
as  the  sole  evidence  of  revelation,  and  supposed  to 
be  pressed  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  mighty  struc- 
ture. But  to  return : 

Double  prophecy  may  be  considered  as  the  com- 
bination, in  one  piece,  of  two  prophecies  referring  to 
two  really  distinct  events ;  although,  in  consequence 
of  their  having  much  in  common,  the  same  language 
is  made  to  serve  in  great  part  for  both ;  their  union 
being  occasioned  by  their  analogy,  or  the  similarity 
of  their  places  and  uses  in  their  respective  dispensa- 
tions ;  and  transitions  being  frequently  and  abruptly 
made  from  one  to  the  other,  as  if  for  the  express 
purpose  of  attracting  notice  to  their  important  and 
remarkable  resemblance.  Of  this  nature  is  that 
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prediction  in  Joel,  from  chap.  i.  1  to  chap.  ii.  11; 
and  that  in  Matt  xxiv.  6-31,  and  in  Luke  xxi.  5-28. 
Or  it  may  in  several  instances  be  regarded  as  the 
prediction  of  a  remote  event  through  the  whole 
imagery  of  a  nearer  analogous  one  ;  the  nearer  oc- 
cupying the  whole  foreground  of  the  picture,  but 
gradually  melting  away  into  the  more  remote — 
which,  in  its  turn,  fills  the  whole  distance,  there  be- 
ing no  confusion,  alternation,  or  dismemberment  of 
the  parts  of  either. 

Or,  thirdly,  it  may  often  be  observed  under  a  dif- 
ferent form,  in  which  it  appears  as  the  combination 
of  type  with  prophecy :  something  being  predicted 
only  by  faint  allusions  to  itself  directly  and  proper- 
ly ;  allusions  scarcely  sufficient,  if  considered  alone, 
to  identify  it  precisely  as  the  ulterior  subject  of  pre- 
diction ;  but  which,  taken  in  connection  with  its 
striking  resemblance  to  the  nearer  object  that  may 
well  be  supposed  to  stand  as  a  type  of  it,  may  leave 
no  reasonable  doubt  respecting  the  matter :  as  in  the 
predictions  already  cited,  referring  to  the  character, 
kingdom,  and  glory  of  Christ,  through  those  of 
David  and  of  Solomon. 

Whether  the  last  be  not  a  much  more  frequent 
species  of  double  prophecy  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined, it  would  scarcely  be  worth  while  examining 
here,  by  an  induction  of  particular  passages ;  more 
especially,  as  it  may  confidently  be  presumed  that  the 
mere  description  of  it  will  have  of  itself  been  suffi- 
cient to  awaken  the  recollection  of  many  readers,  and 
to  bring  within  the  range  of  this  class  a  large  depart- 
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raent  of  prophecy,  in  which,  perhaps,  of  all  others, 
the  evidence  of  a  twofold  signification  is  felt  to  be  the 
least  satisfactory.  But  the  principles  already  laid 
down  enable  U3,  for  any  given  or  possible  instance  of 
this  description,  to  construct  and  in  a  manner  to  gra- 
duate the  perfect  scale,  by  which  the  exact  amount  of 
proof  which  it  carries  with  it  should  be  determined. 
For,  first  of  all,  by  its  primary  fulfilment,  any  such 
instance  yields  the  same  direct  evidence,  in  support  of 
revelation,  as  is  afforded  by  the  accomplishment  of 
any  literal  and  single  prediction.  Then,  in  the  next 
place,  exactly  in  portion  to  the  degree  of  clearness 
and  verisimilitude  with  which  we  can  particularize  in 
its  terms  the  characters  of  another  event,  correspond- 
ing with  one  that  has  actually  occurred,  will  be  our 
title  to  claim,  on  account  of  it,  the  conviction  aris- 
ing from  a  second  fulfilment.  This  is  the  second 
step  in  our  estimate.  But  besides  these,  and  alto- 
gether distinct  from  either,  there  is  the  evidence 
arising,  from  the  typical  congruity  and  mutual  adap- 
tation of  the  two  circumstances  supposed  to  have 
been  thus  separately  ascertained,  which  is  the  third 
element  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  most  perfect 
specimens,  therefore,  of  this  class,  in  addition  to  the 
direct  evidence  resulting  from  the  primary  or  literal 
fulfilment,  afford  the  evidence  of  a  type  at  the  second 
remove,  if  the  expression  may  be  pardoned ;  and  at 
the  third,  that  of  another  and  a  separate  fulfilment, 
as  distinctly  ascertainable,  in  some  cases,  as  the  first. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  pretended  that  all  secondary  pre- 
dictions, or  any  considerable  number  of  them,  can  be 
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held  to  come  up  to  the  fulness  of  this  model.  They 
fall  short  of  it  more  or  less  in  different  instances  ;  and 
of  the  elements  now  specified,  all  are  not  found  with- 
out exception,  or  similarly  combined,  in  every  case. 
But  in  every  instance,  at  least  two  of  them  will  be 
found  to  concur ;  and  it  is  hardly  of  much  conse- 
quence which  these  two  may  be. 

It  is  probable,  that  no  more  than  such  a  typical 
correspondence,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  between 
certain  parts  of  Christ's  life  and  certain  portions  of 
Scripture,  is,  in  several  instances,  intended  tobe  pointed 
out  by  the  expression,  "  That  the  Scripture  might  be 
fulfilled ; "  that  is,  in  order  that  the  similitude  drawn 
of  him  by  God,  and  folded  up  in  a  certain  part  of 
Scripture,  might,  in  his  life,  have  its  prefigured 
counterpart.  AVhen,  for  instance,  it  is  said  that  the 
soldiers,  who  brake  the  legs  of  those  that  were  cru- 
cified with  Him,  yet  brake  not  his,  "  that  the  Scrip- 
ture might  be  fulfilled,  a  bone  of  Him  shall  not  be 
broken;"  the  reference  is,  not  to  any  prophecy  of 
Scripture  to  that  effect,  but  to  the  command  de- 
livered to  the  Israelites  that  they  should  not  break 
the  bones  of  the  paschal  lamb.  So  that  the  declara- 
tion of  this  Scripture  having  been  fulfilled  in  Him,  is 
just  equivalent  to  the  furnishing  us  with  a  key  to  the 
whole  end  of  the  institution,  and,  by  way  of  exem- 
plifying its  application,  declaring  the  ordinance  to 
have  been,  in  one  particular  point,  emblematical  of 
Christ.  And  who  will  take  it  upon  him,  from  the 
mere  words  of  the  institution,  to  pronounce  that  God 
in  appointing  it,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  inditing  the 
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account  of  it,  could  not  possibly  have  had  the  latter 
mainly  in  view  ?  It  matters  not  what  Moses  or  the 
prophets  understood  by  the  words  which  they 
uttered.  Their  intention  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  matter ;  for  they  spoke  but  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  were  themselves 
obliged,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  are,  to  inquire  and 
search  diligently  what,  or  what  manner  of  time,  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  that  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it 
testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the 
glory  that  should  follow.  It  matters  not  what  the 
Jews  may  have  been  pleased  to  think  about  them,  or 
understand  by  them ;  for  they  were  not  always  the 
best  interpreters  of  the  oracles  of  God ;  and,  at  all 
events,  were  not  intended  to  understand,  otherwise 
than  very  partially  and  obscurely,  what  had  not  yet 
come  to  pass.  It  is  enough  if  the  event  reveal  such 
an  accommodation,  as  implies  a  predisposing  intelli- 
gence or  design.  And,  in  this  view,  the  hints  thrown 
out  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  open  up  to  devout 
Christians  a  wide  field  of  instructive  and  most  agree- 
able entertainment,  as  they  disclose  a  pervading  pro- 
phecy concealed  under  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Hebrew  ritual. 

As  it  cannot  be  expected  that,  in  order  to  evince 
the  power  of  these  principles,  a  search  should  be 
made  over  the  whole  Bible  for  difficulties  to  be 
cleared  up,  or  that  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  settle,  by  the  help  of  them,  the  secondary 
sense  of  passages,  of  which  even  the  primary  mean- 
ing has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained;  we 
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shall  close  these  remarks  with  some  strictures  on 
the  second  and  third  of  Collins's  objections  as 
stated  above.*  Of  these,  the  last  alone  has  not  yet 
been  removed. 

In  answer  to  the  second  objection  of  Collins,  that 
the  secondary  meaning,  being  figurative  or  spiritual, 
is  therefore  wholly  indeterminate,  visionary,  and  illo- 
gical; it  was  stated,  that  the  obscurity  of  a  figurative 
dress  was  indispensable  to  the  temporary  secrecy  of 
the  Divine  purpose,  and  that,  although  it  was  exactly 
such  in  degree  as  effectually  to  serve  that  end,  it  yet 
was  not  so  great  as  not  altogether  to  disappear  when 
the  event  signified  had  really  come  to  pass.  The 
reply  of  Bishop  Warburton,  however,  to  the  same 
argument,  when  advanced  by  Dr  Sykes,  is  so  admir- 
able, and  illustrates  in  so  masterly  a  style  the  use  of 
figurative  language  in  the  conveyance  of  a  secondary 
sense,  without  interfering  at  all  with  the  primary  and 
literal,  that  we  cannot  forbear  in  part  quoting  it. 

"  Lot  us  suppose  our  rcasoner  to  mean  that  a  proposition  is  not 
capable  of  two  senses,  and  then  his  assertion  must  be,  that  if  one 
proposition  have  two  senses,  its  significancy  is  really  lost ;  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  real  certain  intention  of 
him  that  uses  them ;  consequently,  revelation  will  become  use- 
less, because  unintelligible. 

"  Now,  this  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  deny.  In  the  following 
instances  a  single  proposition  was  intended  by  the  writers  and 
speakers  to  have  a  double  sense.  The  poet  Virgil  says, 

'Talia,  per  clypeum  Volcani,  dona  parentis 
Miratur :  rerumque  ignarus  imagine  uaudet, 
Attollens  humero  famamque  et  fata  iiepotum.' 

"  The  last  line  has  these  two  senses :  First,  that  .Eneas  bore 
on  his  shoulders  a  shield,  on  which  was  engraved  a  prophetic  pic- 
ture of  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  his  posterity :  Secondly,  that 
under  the  protection  of  that  piece  of  armour  he  established  their 

212. 
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fame  and  fortunes,  and  was  enabled  to  make  a  settlement  in 
Latium,  which  proved  the  foundation  of  the  Horn  an  empire. 

"  Here,  then,  is  a  double  sense,  which,  I  believe,  none  who 
have  any  taste  of  Yirgil  will  deny.  The  preceding  verse  intro- 
duces it  with  great  art, 

'  Miratur,  rerumque  ignarus  imagine  gaudet :' 

and  prepares  us  for  something  mysterious  and  hid  behind  the 
letter. 

***** 

"  A  double  meaning  does  in  fact  run  through  one  of  the  finest 
odes  of  antiquity.  Horace  thus  addresses  a  crazy  ship  in  which 
his  friends  had  embarked  for  the  ^Egean  sea : — 

'  O  navis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 
Fluctus !  6  quid  agis  ?  fortiter  occupa 
Portum  :  nonne  Tides  ut 
Nudum  remigio  latus,'  &c. 

In  the  first  and  primary  sense,  he  describes  the  dangers  of  his 
friends  in  a  weak  unmanned  vessel,  and  in  a  tempestuous  sea:  in 
the  secondary,  the  dangers  of  the  republic  in  entering  into  a  new 
civil  war,  after  all  the  losses  and  disasters  of  the  old.  As  to  the 
secondary  sense,  which  is  ever  the  most  questionable  and  obscure, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  early  antiquity  delivered  by  Quintilian. 
As  to  the  primary  sense,  the  following  will  not  suffer  us  to  doubt 
of  it  :— 

'  Nuper  solicitum  quae  mini  taedium, 
Nunc  desiderium,  curaque  non  levis, 
Interfusa  nitentes 

Vites  sequora  Cycladas.' 

But  there  being,  as  we  have  shown  above,  two  kinds  of  allegories 
(the  first,  viz.,  the  proper  allegory ;  which  hath  but  one  real 
sense,  because  the  literal  meaning,  serving  only  for  the  envelope,  and 
without  a  moral  import,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  ;  the  second,  the 
improper,  which  hath  two  ;  because  the  literal  meaning  is  of  moral 
import ;  and  of  this  nature  are  prophecies  with  a  double  sense)  ; 
and  the  critics  on  Horace  not  apprehending  the  different  natures 
of  these  two  kinds,  have  engaged  in  very  warm  contests.  The 
one  side  seeing  some  parts  of  the  ode  to  have  a  necessary  relation 
with  a  real  ship,  contend  for  its  being  purely  historical ;  at  the 
head  of  these  is  Tanaquil  Faber,  who  first  started  this  criticism, 
after  fifteen  centuries'  peaceable  possession  of  the  allegory :  the 
other  side,  on  the  authority  of  Quintilian,  who  gives  the  ode  as 
an  example  of  this  figure,  will  have  it  to  be  purely  allegorical. 
Whereas  it  is  evidently  both  one  and  the  other ;  of  the  nature  of 
the  second  kind  of  allegories,  which  have  a  double  sense ;  and 
this  double  sense,  which  does  not  in  the  least  obscure  the 
meaning,  the  learned  reader  may  see,  adds  infinite  beauty  to 
the  whole  turn  of  the  apostrophe.  Had  it  been  purely  histo- 
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rical,  nothing  had  been  more  cold  or  trifling ;  had  it  been  purely 
allegorical,  nothing  less  natural  or  gracious.  But  suppose  it  to 
be  both,  and  that,  under  his  immediate  concern  for  his  friends, 
he  conveyed  his  more  distant  apprehensions  for  the  republic,  and 
then  there  appears  so  much  ease,  and  art,  and  dignity  in  every 
period,  as  make  us  justly  esteem  it  the  most  finished  composition 
of  antiquity Now,  that  which  makes  two  senses  reason- 
able, does,  at  the  same  time,  always  make  them  intelligible  and 
obvious.  But  if  this  be  true,  then  a  double  sense  in  prophecies 
must  be  both  reasonable  and  intelligible ;  for  I  think  no  believer 
will  deny  that  there  was  the  closest  connection  between  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  systems,  in  the  dispensations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit." — (Div.  Leg.,  vol.  iv.) 

There  still  remains  one  other  objection  to  be  ad- 
verted to  :  it  is  that  which  asserts  the  very  possibility 
of  a  twofold  fulfilment  to  be  destructive  of  the  power 
of  a  prophecy  to  prove  any  thing  by  either  accom- 
plishment; because,  it  is  said,  the  admission  of  such 
a  power  always  proceeds  upon  the  tacit  assumption, 
that  only  one  event  can  possibly  occur  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  prediction :  an  assumption 
which  would  not  be  true,  if  two  events  could  be  found 
to  satisfy  them. 

To  this  it  should  be  answered,  that  the  power  of  a 
prediction  to  prove  any  thing  by  its  fulfilment  does 
not  depend  upon  its  being  taken  for  granted,  that  only 
one  event  can  possibly  so  fall  out  as  to  satisfy  its 
conditions.  For,  if  that  were  really  the  case,  then, 
as  there  is  no  impossibility  that  the  same  event,  or 
an  event  so  exactly  similar  in  all  its  apparent  cha- 
racters, as  not  tobejoerse  distinguishable  from  a  for- 
mer one,  should  occur  again,  we  should  have  to  wait 
until  the  end  of  time  before  we  could  be  certain  that 
a  second  fulfilment  of  any  prediction,  however  express 
and  clear,  was  not  yet  in  reserve  ;  and  so,  to  beings 
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less  than  omniscient,  no  prediction  could  prove  any 
thing  at  all.  But  the  power  of  a  prediction,  in  the 
way  of  proof,  depends  upon  these  two  things  : — 1st, 
That  it  contain  sufficient  marks  for  enabling  us  to 
identify  at  least  one  particular  event,  as  referred  to 
in  it,  whenever  that  event  shall  occur ;  and,  2dly, 
That  this  event  be  undoubtedly  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  foresight.  Now,  supposing  that  a  second  oc- 
currence should,  in  both  these  respects,  satisfy  the 
terms  of  the  prediction  as  fully  as  the  first,  have  we 
not,  to  say  the  least,  our  choice  of  the  two  as  that 
referred  to  ?  and  if  the  nearer  be  sufficient  to  prove 
a  foresight  more  than  human,  can  the  more  remote 
do  less?  But  would  it  not  be,  indeed,  a  strange 
procedure,  now  that  a  second  appearance,  of  the 
same  character  as  the  first,  has  presented  itself, — and 
one  which  had  probably,  not  less  than  the  first,  been 
in  the  prophet's  view, — straightway  to  turn  back,  and 
declare  that  to  be  now  illogical,  which,  but  a  little 
before,  was  perfectly  sound  and  conclusive  ?  It  is  no 
doubt  true,  that  when  we  have  placed  implicit  faith 
in  a  prediction,  and  find  it  verified  by  two  very  dis- 
tinct and  dissimilar  events,  (which  the  verifications  of 
double  prophecy,  however,  are  not)  we  naturally  re- 
turn, with  considerable  suspicion,  to  re-examine  the 
grounds  of  our  belief.  Arid  why  do  we  so  ?  Just 
because,  not  the  similarity,  but  the  difference  betwixt 
the  two,  gives  reason  to  suspect  that  the  resemblance, 
on  the  faith  of  which  we  had  proceeded,  was  but  a 
very  vague  and  general  one,  such  as  might  belong 
indiscriminately  and  in  common  to  many  occurrences, 
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without  being  sufficient  to  mark  out  any  one  in  par- 
ticular, or  being,  in  any  case,  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  sagacity.  In  other  words,  we  go  back  in  order 
to  be  assured  that  the  two  marks  of  a  true  prediction 
do  really  belong  to  the  prophecy  in  question  ;  and  if 
it  bear  this  renewed  scrutiny,  the  double  fulfilment 
only  heightens  our  conviction  of  the  prescience  of  its 
author. 

Suppose  that  I  knew  nothing  whatever  either  of  the 
mathematics  or  of  the  laws  of  astronomy,  and  that  a 
man,  who,  as  I  was  perfectly  assured,  knew  quite  as 
little  of  either,  should  foretell  to  me,  that  on  the  9th 
day  of  the  month  of  July,  precisely  at  a  quarter  past 
nine  o'clock, — (without,  however,  mentioning  what 
year,  and  whether  nine  in  the  morning  or  nine  at 
night,  were  intended) — a  certain  one  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  signified  by  name,  should  be  under  eclipse, 
and  that  with  this  annunciation  he  should  conjoin 
ominous  intimations,  first  of  scorching  heat,  and 
then,  a  little  farther  on,  of  intense  cold.  Suppose, 
then,  that  two  years  afterwards,  precisely  at  a 
quarter  past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  on  the 
9th  day  of  July,  a  comet  should  suddenly  shoot 
between  our  earth  and  the  planet  mentioned  by  him, 
and  bring  it  under  unexpected  eclipse.  This,  it 
may  be  presumed,  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  us 
what  that  event  was  to  which  he  had  alluded,  and 
whether  we  had  any  reason  to  apprehend  extra- 
ordinary heat  or  cold.  Let  it  be  supposed  that 
excessive  heat  is  actually  experienced,  but  that  the 
opposite  extreme  of  cold,  although  most  naturally 
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dreaded,  does  not  arrive,  and  that  almost  all  re- 
membrance of  the  circumstance  gradually  dies  away. 
We  ask  whether  the  absence  of  this,  which,  after  all, 
may  yet  be  in  reserve,  should  neutralize  our  faith  in 
the  fact,  that  the  prophet's  intimation  had  reference 
to  this  very  eclipse  ? 

But  now  let  it  be  conceived,  that  after  a  period 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  same  comet,  sud- 
denly reappearing  in  the  heavens,  on  the  9th  of 
July,  precisely  at  a  quarter  past  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  crossing  the  line  of  vision,  obscures  for 
an  instant  the  same  star  as  before.  Should  we  not 
instantly  recognise  in  this,  another  particular,  and 
that  a  most  remarkable  one,  included  in  the  pro- 
phet's intimation,  and  now  prepare  ourselves  for 
the  severities  of  approaching  cold.  And  supposing 
this  cold  actually  and  immediately  to  follow,  by 
what  conceivable  rules  of  decent  reasoning,  or  rather 
by  what  perverse  process  of  obstinate  ingenuity, 
can  the  very  facts,  which  seem  almost  to  demon- 
strate this  man's  knowledge  of  a  general  law,  re- 
gulating the  recurrence  of  such  strange  events,  be 
converted  into  a  proof  that  he  foresaw  not  so  much 
as  one  of  the  individual  phenomena,  from  which  his 
acquaintance  with  the  general  law  is  inferred  ? 

The  difference  in  principle,  between  this  hypothetic 
case  and  those  instances  of  double  prophecy  which 
occur  in  Scripture,  may  be  left  to  be  pointed  out 
by  those  who  think  that  any  really  exists.  An 
apparent  difference,  indeed,  in  cogency  and  conden- 
sation, will  readily  be  granted ;  and  the  degree  of 
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this  difference  may  be  admitted  to  be  great  or 
small.  Some  may  think  it  more,  some  less;  and 
some,  who  understand  the  force  of  circumstantial 
evidence  arising  from  the  concurrence  of  many 
minute  and  independent  particulars,  will  think  it 
really  nothing  at  all.  This  much  at  least  is  proved 
by  the  imaginary  prediction,  beyond  all  question, 
viz.,  that  it  is  truly  possible  so  to  construct  a  pro- 
phecy as  that  it  shall  have  two  separate  fulfilments, 
of  which  the  second,  far  from  annihilating,  shall,  on 
the  contrary,  greatly  corroborate,  the  evidence  of 
prescience  arising  from  the  first. 

With  these  observations,  designed,  not  so  much 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  away  obscurity  from  par- 
ticular passages,  as  of  opening  up  some  general 
principles  of  inquiry,  we  shall  for  the  present  leave 
this  subject.  In  the  remarks  that  have  been  offered, 
little  may,  indeed,  have  been  accomplished,  in  the 
way  of  reading  more  faithfully  or  fully  than  had  been 
done  before,  the  shadowy  devices  of  emblematic 
imagery  with  which  the  Lord  had  pictured  the  screen 
of  thin  transparency  that  hid,  and  but  scarcely  hid, 
the  approaching  steps  of  the  "Desire  of  all  nations;" 
the  faint  reflection  of  things  invisible,  wherewith  the 
finger  of  God  had  pencilled  the  cloud  of  ordinances, 
that  hung  its  solemn  folds  of  richest  drapery  over  the 
rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  already  re- 
ceived upon  its  illumined  bosom  the  brightening  hues 
that  ushered  in  a  glorious  dawn.  But  it  is  enough, 
if  somewhat  have  been  done  to  assert  for  others  the 
right  of  reading  them  without  molestation,  for  them- 
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selves.  And  worthy  they  are  of  curious,  yet  devout 
contemplation.  For,  what  though  the  hieroglyphic 
veil  of  the  Hebrews'  temple,  on  which  God  had  em- 
broidered in  commingled  delineation  the  past  and 
the  future,  things  of  time  and  of  eternity,  be  now 
rent  from  their  shrine  and  spread  upon  their  heart : 
cast  with  themselves  into  the  furnace  for  fiercest  trial, 
— and,  like  them  too,  burning  but  not  consumed,— 
the  fire  is  but  daily  scorching  into  legibility  the  secret 
characters  of  divinity  inwoven  into  its  texture ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  whole  treasure  which  it  conceals,  the 
whole  device  of  the  church's  history,  which  she  bears 
inscribed  upon  her  shield,  will  only  be  read  in  the 
searching  light  of  the  final  judgment. 


CHALMERS.  2'JO 


(hi  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as 
manifested  in  the  Adaptation  of  External  Nature 
to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Condition  of  Man. 
By  the  Rev.  THOMAS  CHALMERS,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
London,  1833.* 

WE  are  not  afraid  of  being  thought  to  hazard  too 
rash  an  assertion,  when  we  express  our  conviction, 
that  these  two  thin  volumes  contain  a  finer  assem- 
blage of  just  and  beautiful  observations  on  the  moral 
constitution  of  man,  his  relations  to  the  present  scene 
of  things,  and  his  ulterior  prospects  and  final  destiny, 
than  have  for  a  long  time  been  offered  to  the  public 
attention.  If,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Scotchman  to 
the  purely  mental  department  of  the  joint  Bridge- 
water  undertaking,  and  by  the  selection  of  Dr  Chal- 
mers for  the  execution  of  the  task,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  had  de- 
signed to  pay  a  tacit  but  well-merited  compliment 
to  the  national  taste — proverbially  addicted  to  such 
refined  and  abstract  speculations,  while  they  chose,  at 
the  same  time,  one  in  the  soil  of  whose  mind  the 
metaphysic  stem,  if  at  all  capable  of  life,  was  least 
likely  to  stand  barren,  blasted,  and  leafless, — we 
should  have  felt,  for  our  own  part,  no  disposition  to 
quarrel  with  their  choice;  nor  have  we  now  any  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  manner  in  which  the  national 
honour  has  been  sustained.  Notwithstanding  the 

*  From  the  Presbyterian  Review  for  March  1834. 
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'extreme  vagueness,  poverty,  and  difficulty  of  the  pre- 
scribed subject — in  which,  with  a  prodigious  appear- 
ance of  extent  and  sublimity  so  long  as  it  is  viewed 
at  a  distance,  we  will  yet  be  bold  to  say,  that,  to 
almost  every  one  there  would  appear,  on  a  nearer 
inspection,  to  be  little  more  than  darkness  and 
vacancy — the  call  of  these  dignitaries  has  been 
quickly  responded  to  from  the  school  of  Brown,  and 
by  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  his  admirers,  by 
the  production  of  a  treatise,  which,  while  it  breathes 
the  same  ardour  of  admiration  for  mental  research, 
and  is  characterised  by  much  of  the  same  ethereal 
keenness  and  delicacy  of  analytic  faculty,  which 
distinguished  that  great  master  of  refined  analysis, 
is  strikingly  and  peculiarly  ennobled  by  a  firmness 
and  fervour,  a  breadth,  a  healthful  vigour,  and  a 
manliness  of  moral  sentiment,  which  in  the  merely 
tasteful  and  shadowy  effusions  of  Brown  upon  ethical 
subjects  we  may  indeed  wistfully  search  for,  but  shall 
assuredly  search  for  in  vain. 

The  value  of  Dr  Chalmers's  treatise,  however,  does 
not  consist  in  the  originality  or  novelty  of  its  mate- 
rials, although  it  is  interspersed  and  diversified  occa- 
sionally with  ingenious  and  beautiful  speculations. 
Its  interest  depends,  in  a  much  higher  degree,  on  the 
manner  in  which  these  materials  are  combined  and 
arranged,  subordinated  to  a  few  general  principles  of 
striking  and  universally  acknowledged  prominence, 
and  of  wide  application, — and  thus  harmonised  into 
one  sustained,  consistent,  and  powerful  impression  of 
the  profound  wisdom,  the  beneficent  care,  and,  above 
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all,  the  awful  sanctity,  which  reign  conspicuous 
throughout  the  plans  of  the  Great  Architect  of  the 
moral  universe.  Apart  from  that  vividness  of  con- 
ception which  is  perhaps  almost  peculiar  to  this 
author,  and  that  intense  and  rapturous  surrender  of 
his  whole  mind  to  the  undivided  power  of  each  part 
of  his  subject,  which  causes  the  thoughts  of  others, 
and  philosophical  principles,  the  least  appreciated 
because  the  most  common,  to  burst  impetuously 
afresh  from  his  mind  in  a  stream  of  splendid  diction, 
and  with  a  brilliancy  of  imagery,  which  shows  them 
in  their  passage  to  have  been  transmuted  and  become 
all  his  own — apart  from  this  peculiar  power  of  trans- 
mutation and  embellishment,  he  cannot  in  the  vo- 
lumes before  us  be  said  so  much  to  have  enlarged 
the  boundaries  of  our  knowledge,  as  to  have  taught 
us  rightly  to  estimate  its  actual  value  and  extent.  It 
were  less  proper  to  conceive  of  him  as  pushing  still 
farther  out  into  the  region  of  darkness  the  limit  of 
discovery,  or  as  exploring  and  adding  one  other  ob- 
scure and  detached  corner,  in  some  outer  province  of 
science,  to  the  already  unestimated  amount  of  indi- 
vidual conquests  achieved  in  similar  detail ;  than  as 
placing  us  successively,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  con- 
fused field  of  knowledge,  on  positions  of  such  serene 
and  majestic  elevation  as  to  stand  clear  of  all  inter- 
ruption and  rivalry;  positions  which,  while  they  over- 
look each  an  ample  department  of  the  moral  scene 
spread  out  beneath  and  around  it,  by  catching,  at  the 
same  time,  a  distant  glimpse  of  other  peaks  far  off  on 
the  horizon,  impart  to  the  imagination,  as  the  eye 
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travels  from  summit  to  summit,  a  vast  but  regular 
idea  of  the  whole  expanse  of  the  moral  territory. 

There  are,  it  is  probable,  few  treatises  more  calcu- 
lated than  the  present,  by  the  richness,  variety,  and 
luminousness  of  its  contents,  to  restore,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  a  juster  and  larger  share  of  popular  fa- 
vour, those  abstract  inquiries  which  have  for  some 
years  past  been  notoriously  declining  in  the  public 
estimation,  and  which  it  has  unfortunately  of  late  be- 
come fashionable,  even  with  men  of  some  literary  re- 
putation, to  lend  their  influence  to  depress  and 
decry.  But  notwithstanding  all  its  merits,  and  all 
its  interest  as  a  philosophical  performance  on  the 
general  subject  of  man's  moral  and  intellectual  struc- 
ture, that  it  should  yet  be  comparatively  ineffective, 
considered  strictly  as  a  Bridgewater  essay,  in  other 
words,  that  it  should  not,  in  point  either  of  the  num- 
ber and  obviousness,  or  the  complexity  of  the  adapta- 
tions which  it  enumerates,  be  thought  equal  to  some 
of  the  other  treatises,  on  the  physical  and  material 
adaptations,  or  satisfy  previous  and  unreasonable 
expectations, — this  is  no  more  than  might  have  been 
anticipated ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  to  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  but  partly 
too,  we  must  confess,  by  what  appear  to  us  de- 
fects, though  not  in  the  mode  of  viewing  or  of 
treating  it,  yet  certainly  in  the  literary  execution 
of  the  task.  Seeing  that  the  adaptations  of 
mere  brute  and  inanimate  matter  in  the  exterior 
world,  are  so  numerous  and  so  striking,  that  from 
the  contemplation  of  these  alone  the  mind  is 
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solemnly    and    irresistibly    impressed    with   a   sense 
of  some  great  and  unseen  Intelligence,  how  incom- 
parably more  wonderful  and   more    noble,   we   arc 
ready  to  say,  must  be  the  attestations  to  the  existence 
and  power  of  the  same  mysterious  Being,  which,  if 
we  could  but  read  them  aright,  will  be  found  in- 
scribed upon  the  human  spirit  itself,  whose  structure 
thus  renders  it  capable  of  all  other  knowledge,  and 
should  be  gathered  from    considering   the   singular 
manner  in  which  the  mechanism  of  its  faculties  is  at- 
tuned to  the  external  universe  in  which  it  exists,  and 
its  manifold  relations  to  the  objects  of  its  knowledge 
or  desire.    Meanwhile,  though  we  ourselves  conceive, 
or  are  apt  to  conceive,  the  concurrence  of  several  in- 
dependent laws  in  one  joint  beneficial  result  to  be 
necessary  to  constitute  a  proof  of  contrivance,  we 
forget  how  few  such  general  and  ultimate  laws  stand 
clearly  ascertained  in  the  science  of  mind ;  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  for  the  imagination,  because  of  the  endless 
variety  of  cases  in  which  the  mental  processes  are 
complicated  and  blended  more  or  less  with  one  an- 
other, to  keep  a  firm  hold  of  any,  as  really  separate 
from,  and  independent  of,  every  other;  what  a  gen- 
eral distrust  and  insecurity  this  introduces  into  our 
convictions  of  the  force  of  any  reasoning,  built  on 
ground  to  our  apprehension  so  indefinite,  so  ill  as- 
certained, and  so  shifting;  and,  when  in  any  instance 
the  spontaneous  operations  of  our  faculties,  under 
the  stimulus  of  natural  and  instinctive  desires,  ter- 
minate in  a  result  manifestly  beneficial  either  to  our- 
selves or  to  the  community,  how  apt  we  are,  merely 
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because  our  inclinations  have  happened,  among  other 
things,  to  be  concerned  in  the  matter,  and  to  be  set 
in  motion  as  part  of  the  mechanism  tending  to  work 
out  the  effect,  to  imagine  that,  therefore,  our  own 
will — that  is,  will  in  the  sense  of  forethought,  wis- 
dom, and  deliberate  intention,  not  of  mere  blind  ap- 
petite   or  urgent   inclination — furnishes  the    whole 
account  of  the  matter,  and  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  the  resulting  good.     And  even  if  it  should  be  sup- 
posed,— as  indeed  in  this  treatise  is  not  merely  sup- 
posed but  proved  very  strikingly, — that  in  our  idea 
of  what  is  requisite  to  constitute  a  satisfactory  proof 
of  design  we  have  ordinarily  been  altogether  mis- 
taken, and  that  the  concurrence  of  several  indepen- 
dent and  absolutely  ultimate  laws  is  not  necessary  ; 
still  how  slow  are  we  to  admit,  and  to  proceed  there- 
after on  the  conviction,  that  the  proof  can  by  possi- 
bility remain  unaffected  and  the  same,  after  the  sup- 
position has  been  made  and   entertained,  that  the 
laws  concerned  in  evolving  the  skilful  adaptation, 
may,  after  all,  not  be  original,  but  secondary,  not 
simple  and  ultimate,  but  compound  and  derivative  ; 
nay,  derived  in  such  a  sense,  as  that  the  will  of  man 
may  not  have  been  excluded  during  the  process  of 
transmutation.     How  much  metaphysics  would  re- 
quire to  be  thrown  away  upon  this  purely  prelimi- 
nary point, — we  say  thrown  away,  because  diverted 
from  and  lost  to  the  direct  aim  and  object  of  the  ar- 
gument ;  which  ought  properly,   and  with  fairness 
of  advantage,    to   have   been  allowed   to    start    at 
once  from  that  point,  as  already  settled  and  con- 
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ceded:  and  then — is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the 
force  of  an  inveterate  and  familiar  opinion,  though 
formally  broken  perhaps  and  dislodged,  should 
never  return  insidiously  to  mingle  and  interfere  with 
our  newly- acquired  conviction,  and  so  to  weaken 
secretly,  perhaps  unobservedly,  its  nascent  vigour? 
We  forget,  moreover — in  addition  to  how  little  we 
know  of  the  mind  subjectively,  of  its  separate  laws, 
and  the  rationale  of  its  most  important  processes, 
how  much  soever  we  may  know  of  its  acquisitions, 
and  of  the  objects  with  which  it  is  conversant — we 
forget,  how  few  are  the  elements  or  concurrent  cir- 
cumstances in  a  case  of  purely  mental  adaptation, 
compared  with  the  number  of  subordinated  agencies 
in  similar  instances  of  combination  in  the  material 
world : — a  simplicity  which,  while  it  renders  the 
former  class  more  suitable  for  attesting  immediately 
the  general  character  of  the  Great  Designer,  renders 
them  much  less  suitable  for  evincing  his  manifold 
wisdom ;  and  is  more  proper  for  satisfying  us  re- 
specting the  grand  aim  and  moral  purpose  of  his 
administration,  than  for  exhibiting,  in  detail,  the 
beauty  and  skill  of  those  particular  contrivances  by 
which  that  purpose  is  carried  out  into  accomplish- 
ment. Other  circumstances  might  be  mentioned 
which  go  to  aggravate  these  disadvantages ;  as,  for 
example,  in  reasoning  on  the  moral  constitution  of 
man  and  its  adaptations,  the  liability  of  the  mind 
to  have  its  attention  perpetually  intruded  upon  and 
drawn  away  towards  the  consideration  of  perplexing 
difficulties  and  interminable  controversies  on  a  kin- 
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dred  and  closely  related  subject  (the  nature  of 
virtue),  which  come  more  or  less  distinctly  into  view 
in  the  background  of  our  contemplations,  at  almost 
every  step  of  our  progress,  and  which,  if  dismissed 
altogether  without  examination,  are  ever  ready  to 
return  upon  us  afterwards,  haunting  us  with  the 
suspicion  of  something  insecure :  and,  lastly,  the 
impossibility  of  making  properly  any  new  discovery 
among  the  matters  of  our  consciousness,  and  the 
consequent  diminution  of  interest,  so  far  at  least  as 
novelty  is  concerned,  which  results  to  any  argument 
constructed  out  of  these  materials.  Such  are  some 
of  the  difficulties  which  necessarily  lie  in  the  way  of 
producing  a  pointed  and  strikingly  effective  demon- 
stration on  the  very  arduous  and  recondite  theme 
assigned  to  Dr  Chalmers. 

We  have  hinted,  however,  that  the  actual  effect 
of  these  inseparable  difficulties  has  been  somewhat 
heightened  by  certain  defects,  as  we  are  disposed  to 
regard  them,  in  the  author's  method  of  embodying 
his  sentiments.  The  essay  which  he  has  given  to 
the  public  may  be  viewed  under  two  different  as- 
pects; either  as  containing  an  excursive  philosophical 
survey  of  man's  moral  and  intellectual  constitution 
in  general,  with  a  more  special,  indeed,  but  by  no 
means  exclusive  reference  to  the  proofs  of  Divine 
skill  and  beneficence  exhibited  in  its  arrangement ; 
or  strictly  and  properly,  as  a  Bridgewater  treatise, 
limited  to  the  selection  of  such  views,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  arguments,  as  bear  directly  and 
solely  on  the  single  object  of  evincing  the  power, 
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perfections,  and  character  of  the  Deity,  as  manifested 
in  man's  moral  and  intellectual  structure.  It  unfor- 
tunately so  happens,  however,  that  the  appropriate 
excellences  of  these  two  classes  of  composition  are, 
by  their  very  nature,  hardly  compatible;  and  to  demand 
or  expect  the  completest  success  in  the  attempt  to 
preserve  and  combine  them,  were  certainly  any  thing 
but  reasonable.  The  merits  of  the  essay  before  us, 
when  considered  under  the  former  of  these  charac- 
ters, materially  interfere  with  the  unity  of  purpose, 
and  the  singleness  and  impressiveness  of  effect, 
which  might  have  distinguished  it  under  the  latter 
aspect.  Viewed  as  a  Bridgewater  treatise  exclu- 
sively, it  is  of  too  full,  discursive,  and  miscellaneous 
a  character, — too  much  diversified  with  digressions 
and  episodes,  which,  however  interesting,  beautiful, 
or  valuable,  as  natural  and  elegant  applications  of  the 
general  philosophical  principles  immediately  in  hand, 
have  still  the  effect  of  turning  the  mind  too  frequently 
aside  from  its  direct  and  onward  progress,  and  thereby 
of  retarding  its  velocity  ;  diverting  into  other  chan- 
nels, or  needlessly  expending  on  other  objects,  the 
accumulating  momentum  of  the  argument.  The  se- 
parate members  of  the  subject,  too,  are  in  several 
cases  disproportionately  expanded  and  dwelt  upon, 
while  the  argumentative  ligament  which  binds  and 
compacts  them  into  a  united  and  vigorous  whole,  is 
in  some  danger  of  being  either  altogether  un- 
noticed, or  speedily  lost  sight  of.  Each  part  in  suc- 
cession receives  an  earnestness  and  amplitude  of  dis- 
cussion, as  well  as  a  glowing  vividness  and  profusion 
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of  illustration,  which  obscures  for  a  time  every  other, 
and  is  apt  to  bury  under  a  disproportionate  mass  of 
matter,  those  pervading  and  connecting  principles 
which  form,  after  all,  the  thews  and  sinews,  the  bones 
and  strength  of  the  argument ;  and  which,  so  far  from 
being  capable  of  being  neglected  with  safety,  seem, 
on  the  contrary,  to  require  no  inconsiderable  pains 
to  keep  them  in  any  proper  degree  of  prominence 
before  the  reader's  attention.  Viewed,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  a  general  philosophical  treatise  on  the  lead- 
ing features  of  man's  moral  and  intellectual  nature, 
considered  especially  in  its  religious  aspect  and  bear- 
ings, the  digressions  and  applications,  already  alluded 
to,  form  by  no  means  the  least  admirable  and  inter- 
esting portion  of  its  materials,  or  that  which,  if  such 
a  choice  were  required  of  us,  we  should  feel  the  least 
reluctance  to  part  with.  It  is  in  this  more  general, 
rather  than  in  its  particular  and  limited  character, 
that  we  should  be  disposed,  indeed,  to  regard  it  as  a 
con  fcr  ibution  not  only  of  rare  and  varied  beauty  through- 
out, but,  in  some  points,  of  argumentative  value  and 
real  importance  to  the  philosophy  of  ethics,  and  as 
more  especially  interesting  on  account  of  the  light 
which  it  repeatedly  throws  on  the  mutual  connections 
and  bearings,  the  points  of  approximation  or  contact, 
between  the  "conterminous"  regions  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  morals  and  natural  theology.  Apart  from 
those  characteristic  peculiarities  of  expression,  which 
it  might  be  the  duty  of  criticism  to  notice,  if  there 
were  the  least  hope  either  of  correcting  the  tendency 
towards  them  in  their  original  author  without  mutil- 
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ating  or  revolutionizing  his  whole  mind,  or  of  in- 
creasing their  felt  ridiculousness  and  unspeakable 
absurdity  in  the  mouths  of  those  who,  strange  to  say, 
are  almost  the  only  persons  likely  to  mimic  them — 
those  worthy  people  whom  nature  has  gifted  with  a 
most  uncommon  sobriety  and  flatness  of  soul; — apart 
from  these,  a  greater  diffuseness  than  is  either  required 
by  readers  in  any  measure  conversant  with  abstract 
speculation,  or  consistent  with  the  pregnant  brevity, 
the  well-weighed  accuracy,  and  dignified  force  of  the 
highest  order  of  philosophical  writing;  and  a  greater 
vividness  of  imagery,  and  a  stronger  colouring  of  the 
passions,  than  is  altogether  favourable  to  the  perfect 
calmness  and  serenity  of  reason,  are  perhaps  the 
principal  faults  with  which  it  is  chargeable,  under 
this  latter  and  higher  aspect.  In  both  views,  a  very 
important  desideratum  towards  a  clear,  full,  and  con- 
nected impression  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
volumes,  is  a  minute  and  extended  synopsis,  or  table 
raisonnee  of  their  contents ;  not  confined,  as  at  pre- 
sent, to  the  bare  exhibition  of  the  heads  or  titles  of 
the  several  distinct  chapters  or  leading  departments 
of  the  work,  but  descending  to  a  brief  enumeration 
of  the  contents  of  every  section,  article,  or  paragraph 
under  each  of  these  chapters,  and  thus  presenting 
the  mind  at  a  single  glance  with  a  distinct  and  regu- 
lar notion  of  the  several  successive  steps  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  argument ;  enabling  it  to  measure  accu- 
rately every  accession  to  its  strength,  and  to  estimate 
with  precision  its  collective  force,  as  well  as  to  separate 
what  is  most  essential  and  relevant  to  the  main  object 
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of  the  essay,  from  what  is  of  a  more  general  and 
accessory  nature;  so  as  to  obtain  the  means  of  forming 
at  once  a  distinct  impression  of  its  merits  or  deficien- 
cies, under  both  the  characters  in  which  we  have  said 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  separately  regarded. 

We  proceed,  however,  to  give  some  more  particular 
account  of  the  plan  and  contents  of  the  treatise,  ac- 
companied by  such  extracts  as  may  be  sufficient  to 
enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  has  executed  the  task 
assigned  him.     It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should 
follow  him  uniformly  and  closely  with  remarks  of  our 
own,  on  every  successive  topic  of  a  circle  so  varied,  as 
in  one  way  or  another  to  embrace  or  to  touch  on 
almost  every  question  of  interest  and  difficulty  within 
the  whole  range  of  moral  science.     Perhaps  we  should 
rather  apologize  to  our  readers  for  the  space  we  have 
already  occupied  with  our  own  reflections,  and  for 
preventing  so  long  the  appearance  of  another  and  a 
higher  personage  on  the  stage,  whom  we  should  cer- 
tainly feel  it  to  be  our  most  becoming  part  simply  to 
introduce,  and  retire  immediately,  if  that  were  allow- 
able ;  and  who,  we  are  well  aware,  will  shed  such  a 
radiance  around  him,  that  a  mere  commentator,  if 
determined  to  attend  him,  must  be  content  thereafter 
to  walk  alone  and  in  darkness. 

As  the  proposed  inquiry  regarded  the  adaptation 
of  external  nature  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  consti- 
tution of  man,  the  first  thing  manifestly  to  be  done 
was  to  define  external  nature — to  determine  what  is 
man's  moral  and  intellectual  constitution, — and, 
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lastly,  to  show  what  is  meant  by  an  adaptation  of  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  what  is  necessary  in  any  case  to 
constitute  such  an  adaptation  of  one  thing  to  another, 
as  shall  be  held  to  be  clearly  demonstrative  of  design 
and  beneficence. 

The  preface  is  taken  up  in  answering  the  question, 
What  is  external  nature  ? — in  vindicating  the  exten- 
sion of  the  phrase  to  what  is  external,  not  to  all  minds 
collectively,  but  to  each  mind  individually,  so  as  by 
this  means  to  include  the  adaptations  not  of  mind  to 
matter  merely,  but  of  mind  to  mind,  of  society  to  the 
nature  of  man,  and  of  man's  nature  to  society ;  and 
in  asserting  the  advantages  to  the  theme,  in  point  of 
extent,  variety,  and  fertility,  from  such  a  latitude  of 
signification.  In  the  reasonableness  of  this  demand 
we  entirely  concur,  as  well  as  in  the  force  of  every 
argument  by  which  it  is  supported.  Whether  that 
be  what  was  meant  and  intended  as  the  signification 
of  the  phrase,  by  those  who  prescribed  the  subject — 
if  indeed  they  understood  themselves  exactly  what 
they  intended,  or  whether  they  intended  any  thing 
— we  do  not  know,  nor  is  it  of  the  least  consequence 
for  us  to  inquire  what  they  meant.  A  considerably 
more  important  question  for  us  to  ruminate  upon  is 
this,  whether,  if  they  intended  any  thing  less  than 
Dr  Chalmers  has  supposed,  they  would  not  have  left 
the  best,  and  the  richest,  and  the  most  important 
tract  in  the  field  of  Natural  Theology  entirely  un- 
occupied ;  the  highest  and  noblest,  and  to  man  in- 
comparably the  most  awful  part  of  the  Divine  cha- 
racter, without  homage  and  without  evidence — a 
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mere  blank  vacuity;  nay,  more,  whether,  if  they 
really  intended  by  external  nature  inanimate  matter 
only,  in  contradistinction  to  and  exclusion  of  mind, 
it  was  within  the  compass  of  possibility  in  that  case 
for  Dr  Chalmers,  or  themselves,  or  any  man  living, 
or  all  living  men  together,  to  have  written  any  thing 
like  a  tolerable  essay  on  the  subject.  We  believe  it 
to  have  been  absolutely  impossible :  and  if  we  admit, 
as  we  must  do,  that  morality  with  but  one  solitary 
mind  in  the  creation  would  be  little  more  than  a 
fancy, — that  it  implies  for  the  most  part,  if  not  uni- 
versally, a  relation  to  other  minds,  and  that  the  com- 
panionship of  our  fellows  is  that  natural  element,  by 
whose  action  on  the  moral  powers  they  are  one  by 
one  unfolded  and  called  forth  into  exercise,  and  with- 
out which  they  would  have  slumbered  for  ever,  un- 
known to  us,  as  mere  embryo  susceptibilities ;  then 
does  it  not  seem,  that  to  seek  for  the  adaptations  of 
man's  moral  nature  without  reference  at  all  to  society, 
is  little  short  of  the  same  absurdity  as  to  search  for 
the  adaptation  of  the  lungs  of  animals  to  a  vacuum? 
After  all,  the  mere  title  of  the  essay  is  a  matter  of 
very  secondary  consequence,  provided  only  it  be  al- 
lowed to  have  adduced  conclusive  evidence  of  Divine 
wisdom  and  goodness,  in  any  way,  from  man's  moral 
constitution,  and  from  its  adjustment  to  something  ex- 
ternal and  prior  to  each  individual — something  strictly 
independent  of  his  will  or  his  moral  structure — as  much 
so  as  the  air,  which  he  breathes,  is  independent  of  the 
lungs  which  respire  it — something  which  he  does  not 
himself  create,  but  finds  already  made  for  him — some- 
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thing  necessarily  operating  upon  Lira  whether  he  wills 
it  or  not,  and  to  the  formation  of  which,  if  at  any  time 
it  were  not  to  exist,  all  men  would  find  themselves 
immediately  driven  by  provisions  implanted  in  their 
nature  for  that  purpose,  without  any  consideration 
or  forethought  of  the  ulterior  consequences  that 
might  result  from  it.  In  such  a  relation  precisely 
does  society  stand  to  the  moral  constitution  of  each 
individual  that  is  born  into  the  world. 

The  introductory  chapter — a  very  long  one — is 
next  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  nature  and 
force  of  adaptations  in  general,  and  of  mental  adap- 
tations in  particular,  as  evidence  for  the  being  and 
character  of  a  God.  The  observations  contained  in 
this  chapter,  although  of  a  preparatory  nature,  are  ex- 
tremely important  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view, 
as  they  not  only  include  thoughts  of  great  originality, 
but  are  of  so  highly  abstract  and  general — we  mean 
comprehensive — a  character,  that  they  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  going  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
whole  matter — as  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  subject, 
and  laying  deeply  and  securely  the  metaphysical 
foundations  of  the  grand  argument,  which  is  common 
to  the  whole  of  the  Bridgewater  treatises.  On  one  dis- 
tinction, indeed, — that  between  the  objective  and  the 
subjective  in  morals,  by  which  the  author  disembar- 
rasses his  own  peculiar  theme  of  those  manifold  diffi- 
culties and  intricacies  which  attach  to  questions  re- 
specting the  objective  nature  and  even  the  existence  of 
virtue,  not  respecting  the  subjective  nature  of  man, — 
we  had  intended  to  have  offered  some  remarks;  more 
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especially  as,  at  the  same  time  that  we  admit  with 
the  author  the  reality  of  the  distinction,  allow  its  im- 
portance   when  rightly  understood    and    cautiously 
stated,  and  acknowledge  without  hesitation  its  per- 
fect legitimacy  and  adequacy  for  the  particular  pur- 
pose for  which  Dr  Chalmers  has  availed  himself  of 
its  aid,  we  happen  to  dissent  from  a  number  of  strong 
expressions  which  he  has  employed  regarding  it,  cal- 
culated as  they  are,  in  our  opinion,  to  convey  an  ex- 
aggerated, if  not  a  distorted  and  positively  erroneous 
impression  of  its  nature.     As  the  point,  however,  is 
one  of  very  considerable  nicety  and  abstraction,  so 
that  it  were  less  satisfactory  to  discuss  it  partially 
than  not  to  discuss  it  at  all,  and  as  it  would  require 
in  fairness  that  we  should  collect  into  one  view,  and 
exhibit  at  length,  all  the  passages  in  both  volumes, 
(we  had  indeed  already  marked  them  for  extraction,) 
in  which  the  distinction  is  adverted  to,  we  prefer  re- 
linquishing our  purpose  entirely,  that  we  may  reserve 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  space  allowed  us,  for  ex- 
tracts of  a  more  generally  intelligible  and  interesting 
character.     We  cannot  forbear,  however,  setting  be- 
fore our  readers,  from  this  introductory  chapter,  a 
singular  instance   of  what  might   almost  be   called 
philosophical  discovery;  we  allude  to  the  detection,  by 
a  very  fine   discrimination,  of  a  principle  of  such 
splendid  generality  and  power,  as  to  bring  up  the 
proof  of  natural  theism  fully  abreast  with  the  advanc- 
ing tide  of  physical  science ;  nay,  to  run  up  the  athe- 
istic philosophy    herself  most  successfully,    in    our 
opinion,  into  this  most  strange  and  manifest  dilemma, 
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that  she  must  either  acquiesce  in  the  proofs  already 
offered  for  the  being  of  a  God,  or  by  the  very  means 
which  she  takes  to  get  rid  of  them,  must  furnish,  in 
the  act  and  with  her  own  hands,  the  materials  of  a 
new  and  overwhelming  demonstration.  The  discri- 
mination is,  between  the  LAWS  and  the  COLLOCATIONS 
of  matter.  We  make  no  apology  for  extracting  two 
passages.  Though  the  style  is  less  dense  and  subdued 
than  we  might  have  wished  it  to  be,  they  would  suffer 
by  any  abridgment  which  we  could  give  of  them. 

"  There  is  then,  a  difference  of  great  argumentative  importance 
in  this  whole  question,  between  the  Laws  of  Matter  and  the  Dis- 
positions of  Matter.  In  astronomy,  for  example,  when  attend- 
ing to  the  mechanism  of  the  planetary  system,  we  should  instance 
at  most  but  two  laws — the  law  of  gravitation  ;  and  perhaps  the 
law  of  perseverance,  on  the  part  of  all  bodies,  whether  in  a  state 
of  rest  or  of  motion,  till  interrupted  by  some  external  cause.  But 
had  we  to  state  the  dispositions  of  matter  in  the  planetary  system, 
we  should  instance  a  greater  number  of  particulars.  We  should 
describe  the  arrangement  of  its  various  parts,  whether  in  respect  to 
situation,  or  magnitude,  or  figure — as  the  position  of  a  large  and 
luminous  mass  in  the  centre,  and  of  the  vastly  smaller  but  opaque 
masses  which  circulated  around  it,  but  at  such  a  distance  as  not 
to  interfere  with  each  other,  and  of  the  still  smaller  secondary 
bodies  which  revolved  about  the  planets  :  And  we  should  include 
in  this  description  the  impulses  in  one  direction,  and  nearly  in  one 
plane,  given  to  the  different  moving  bodies  ;  and  so  regulated  as 
to  secure  the  movement  of  each  in  an  orbit  of  small  eccentricity. 
The  dispositions  of  matter  in  the  planetary  system  were  fixed  at 
the  original  setting  up  of  the  machine.  The  laws  of  matter  were 
ordained  for  the  working  of  the  machine.  The  former,  that  is 
the  dispositions,  make  up  the  framework,  or  what  may  be  termed 
the  apparatus  of  the  system.  The  latter,  that  is  the  laws,  uphold 
the  performance  of  it." — (P.  16.) 

"  In  the  performances  of  human  art,  the  argument  for  design 
that  is  grounded  on  the  useful  dispositions  of  matter,  stands  com- 
pletely disentangled  from  the  argument  that  is  grounded  on  the 
useful  laws  of  matter,  for  in  every  implement  or  piece  of  mechan- 
ism constructed  by  the  hands  of  man,  it  is  in  the  latter,  apart  from 
the  former,  that  the  indications  of  contrivance  wholly  and  exclu- 
sively lie.  We  do  not  accredit  man  with  the  establishment  of 
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any  laws  for  matter,  yet  he  leaves  enough  by  which  to  trace  the 
operations  of  his  intelligence  in  the  collocations  of  matter.  He 
does  not  give  to  matter  any  of  its  properties ;  but  he  arranges  it 
into  parts,  and  by  such  an  arrangement  alone  does  he  impress 
upon  his  workmanship  the  incontestable  marks  of  design ;  not  in 
that  he  has  communicated  any  powers  to  matter,  but  in  that  he 
has  intelligently  availed  himself  of  these  powers,  and  directed 
them  to  an  obviously  beneficial  result.  The  watchmaker  did  not 
give  its  elasticity  to  the  mainspring,  nor  its  regularity  to  the 
balance-wheel,  nor  its  transparency  to  the  glass,  nor  the  momen- 
tum of  its  varying  forces  to  the  levers  of  his  mechanism — yet  is 
the  whole  replete  with  the  marks  of  intelligence  notwithstanding, 
announcing  throughout  the  hand  of  a  maker  who  had  an  eye  on 
all  these  properties,  and  assigned  the  right  place  and  adjustment 
to  each  of  them,  in  fashioning  and  bringing  together  the  parts  of 
an  instrument  for  the  measurement  and  indication  of  time.  Now, 
the  same  distinction  can  be  observed  in  all  the  specimens  of 
natural  mechanism.  It  is  true  that  we  accredit  the  author  of 
these  with  the  creation  and  laws  of  matter,  as  well  as  its  disposi- 
tions ;  but  this  does  not  hinder  its  being  in  the  latter,  and  not  in 
the  former,  where  the  manifestations  of  skill  are  most  apparent, 
or  where  the  chief  argument  for  a  divinity  lies.  The  truth  is,  that 
mere  laws,  without  collocations,  would  have  afforded  no  security 

against  a  turbid  and  disorderly  chaos The  thing  wanted 

for  the  evolution  of  this  chaos  into  an  orderly  and  beneficial  sys- 
tem is  not  the  endowment  of  matter  with  right  properties,  but 
the  forming  of  it  into  things  of  right  shape  and  magnitude,  and 
the  marshalling  of  these  into  right  places.  This  last  alone  would 
suffice  for  bringing  harmony  out  of  confusion ;  and  apart  alto- 
gether from  the  first,  or,  without  involving  ourselves  in  the  meta- 
physical obscurity  of  those  questions  which  relate  to  the  origina- 
tion of  matter,  and  to  the  distinction  between  its  arbitrary  and 
essential  properties,  might  we  discern,  in  the  mere  arrangements 
of  matter,  the  most  obvious  and  decisive  signatures  of  the  artist- 
hand  which  has  been  employed  on  it." — (Pp.  22-25.) 

"  When  Professor  Eobison  felt  alarmed  by  the  attempted  de- 
monstration of  La  Place,  that  the  law  of  gravitation  was  an  essen- 
tial property  of  matter,  lest  the  cause  of  natural  theology  should 
be  endangered  by  it — he  might  have  recollected  that  the  main 
evidence  for  a  Divinity  lies,  not  in  the  laws  of  matter,  but  in  their 
collocations — because  of  the  utter  inadequacy  in  the  existing  laws 
to  have  originated  the  existing  collocations  of  the  material  world ; 
so  that  if  ever  a  time  was,  when  these  collocations  were  not — there 
is  no  virtue  in  the  laws  that  can  account  for  their  commencement, 
or  that  supersedes  the  fiat  of  a  God." — (P.  20,  Note.} 

Immediately  afterwards,  the  same  principle  in  sub- 
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stance  is  stated  under  a  different  form,  but  one  not 
less  valuable,  as  it  meets,  under  this  new  aspect,  and 
satisfactorily  disposes  of  controversies  respecting  the 
original  or  derivative  character  of  some  of  our  most 
important  sentiments.  The  process,  by  which  a 
primary  may  become  transmuted  into  a  secondary- 
law,  accounts  with  great  beauty  and  simplicity  for 
the  possibility  of  that  side  being  espoused  and  most 
successfully  defended  in  such  disputes,  which  is  often 
felt,  or  at  least  suspected,  to  be  not  a  little  adverse 
to  the  proofs  and  the  claims  of  natural  theism ;  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  the  real  amount  and  force  of 
that  evidence  may  be  nowise  diminished,  nor  indeed 
affected  at  all  unless  in  the  way  of  enhancement,  even 
by  what  is  very  frequently  dreaded  as  the  most  unfa- 
vourable adjustment  of  every  such  controversy.  This 
passage  also  we  must  insert  at  length,  as  we  consider 
it  of  importance. 

"  A  secondary  law,  if  it  do  not  establish  any  additional  proof  of 
design,  in  a  distinct,  useful  principle,  exhibits  that  proof  in  a  dis- 
tinct and  useful  disposition  of  parts — for,  generally  speaking,  a 
secondary  law  is  the  result  of  an  operation  by  some  primitive 
law,  in  peculiar  and  new  circumstances.  For  example,  the  law 
of  tides  is  a  secondary  law,  resolvable  into  one  more  general  and 
elementary — even  the  law  of  gravitation.  But  we  might  imagine 
a  state  of  things,  in  which  the  discovery  of  this  connection  would 
have  been  impossible — as  a  sky  perpetually  mantled  with  a  cloudy 
envelopment,  which,  while  it  did  not  intercept  the  light  either  of 
the  sun  or  moon,  still  hid  these  bodies  from  our  direct  observa- 
tion. In  these  circumstances,  the  law  of  the  tides  and  the  law 
of  gravitation,  though  identical  in  themselves,  could  not  have 
been  identified  by  us ;  and  so,  we  might  have  ascribed  this  whole- 
some agitation  of  the  sea  and  of  the  atmosphere  to  a  distinct 
power  or  principle  in  nature — affording  the  distinct  indication  of 
both  a  kind  and  intelligent  Creator.  Now,  this  inference  is 
not  annihilated — it  is  not  even  enfeebled  by  the  discovery  in 
question;  for,  although  the  good  arising  from  tides  in  the  ocean 
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and  tides  in  the  air,  is  not  referable  to  a  peculiar  law — it  is  at 
least  referable  to  a  peculiar  collocation.  And  this  holds  of  all 
the  useful  secondary  laws  of  the  material  world.  If  they  cannot 
be  alleged  in  evidence  for  the  number  of  beneficial  principles  in 
nature — they  can  at  least  be  alleged  in  evidence  for  the  number 
of  nature's  beneficial  arrangements.  If  they  do  not  attest  the  mul- 
titude of  useful  properties,  they  at  the  least  attest  the  multitude 
of  useful  parts  in  nature ;  and  the  skill,  guided  by  benevolence, 
which  has  been  put  forth  in  the  distribution  of  them.  So  that 
long  ere  the  philosophy  of  matter  is  perfected,  or  all  its  pheno- 
mena and  its  secondary  laws  have  been  resolved  into  their  original 
and  constituent  principles — may  we,  in  their  obvious  and  immediate 
utility  alone,  detect  as  many  separate  evidences  in  nature,  as  there 
are  separate  facts  in  nature,  for  a  wise  and  benevolent  Deity. 

"  And  the  same  will  be  found  true  of  the  secondary  laws  in 
the  mental  world,  which,  if  not  as  many  distinct  beneficial  prin- 
ciples in  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  are  the  effect  of  as  many 
distinct  and  beneficial  arrangements  in  the  objects  or  circum- 
stances by  which  it  is  surrounded.  We  have  not  to  wait  the 
completion  of  its  still  more  subtle  and  difficult  analysis,  ere  we 
come  within  sight  of  those  varied  indications  of  benevolent  de- 
sign which  are  so  abundantly  to  be  met  with,  both  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  mind  itself,  and  in  the  adaptation  thereto  of  exter- 
nal nature.  Some  there  are,  for  example,  who  contend  that  the 
laws  of  taste  are  not  primitive,  but  secondary;  that  our  admira- 
tion of  beauty  in  material  objects  is  resolvable  into  other  and 
original  emotions,  and,  more  especially,  by  means  of  the  associat- 
ing principle,  into  our  admiration  of  moral  excellence.  Let  the 
justness  of  this  doctrine  be  admitted ;  and  its  only  effect  on  our 
peculiar  argument  is,  that  the  benevolence  of  God  in  thus  multi- 
plying our  enjoyments,  instead  of  being  indicated  by  a  distinct 
law  for  suiting  the  human  mind  to  the  objects  which  surround  it, 
is  indicated  both  by  the  distribution  of  these  objects,  and  by 
their  investment  with  such  qualities  as  suit  them  to  the  previous 
constitution  of  the  mind — that  he  hath  pencilled  them  with  the 
very  colours,  or  moulded  them  into  the  very  shapes,  which  suggest 
either  the  graceful  or  the  noble  of  human  character;  that  he 
hath  imparted  to  the  violet  its  hue  of  modesty,  and  clothed  the 
lily  in  its  robe  of  purest  innocence,  and  given  to  the  trees  of  the 
forest  their  respective  attitudes  of  strength  or  delicacy,  and  made 
the  whole  face  of  nature  one  bright  reflection  of  those  virtues 
which  the  mind  and  character  of  man  had  originally  radiated. 
If  it  be  not  by  the  implantation  of  a  peculiar  law  in  mind,  it  is 
at  least  by  a  peculiar  disposition  of  tints  and  forms  in  external 
nature  that  he  hath  spread  so  diversified  a  loveliness  over  the 
panorama  of  visible  things ;  and  thrown  so  many  walks  of  en- 
chantment around  us ;  and  turned  the  sight  and  the  sounds  of  rural 
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scenery  into  the  ministers  of  so  much  and  such  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  caused  the  outer  world  of  matter  to  image  forth  in 
such  profusion  those  various  qualities,  which  at  first  had  pleased 
or  powerfully  affected  us  in  the  inner  world  of  consciousness  and 
thought.  It  is  by  the  modifying  power  of  circumstances  that  a 
primary  is  transmuted  into  a  secondary  law  ;  and,  if  the  blessings 
which  we  enjoy  under  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  insertion  of  a 
distinct  principle  in  the  nature  of  man,  they  can,  at  least,  be 
ascribed  to  a  useful  disposition  of  circumstances  in  the  theatre 
around  him. 

"  It  is  thus  that  philosophical  discovery,  which  is  felt  by  many 
to  enfeeble  the  argument  for  a  God,  when  it  reduces  two  or  more 
subordinate  to  simpler  and  anterior  laws,  does  in  fact  leave  that 
argument  as  entire  as  before — for  if,  by  analysis,  it  diminish  the 
number  of  beneficial  properties  in  matter,  it  replaces  the  injury 
which  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  done  in  this  way  to  the  cause 
of  theism,  by  presenting  us  with  as  great  an  additional  number 
of  arrangements  in  nature,"  &c. — (Pp.  44-49.) 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  two  first  questions — 
what  is  external  nature  ? — what  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute an  adaptation,  and  wherein  lies  its  precise 
power  as  evidence  for  the  being  and  perfections  of  a 
Deity  ? — the  author  next  enters  on  the  consideration 
of  the  third  and  remaining  preliminary  inquiry,  what 
is  man's  moral  constitution  ? — before  proceeding  to 
expound  the  particular  instances  of  its  adaptation  to 
a  distinct  and  separate  element :  the  adaptation  of 
nature  to  his  intellectual  constitution  being  second 
in  the  order  of  announcement,  and  reserved  accord- 
ingly for  separate  and  subsequent  investigation. 

The  moral  constitution  of  man  presents  us  with 
three  grand  generalities  or  leading  features  :  in  the 
first  place,  the  law  of  conscience,  or  its  power  and 
supremacy ;  in  the  next,  the  essential  and  unalter- 
able character  of  the  moral  feelings,  or  the  inherent 
pleasure  of  the  virtuous,  and  inherent  misery  of  the 
vicious  affections ;  and,  in  the  third,  the  law  of  habit ; 
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by  which  the  results  of  the  two  former  become  per- 
manent, palpable,  and  cumulative;  each  retaining 
still,  however,  its  essential  character,  but  rising  always 
into  bolder  and  bolder  relief  from  the  plain  ground- 
work of  ordinary  feelings,  and  into  more  unambigu- 
ous contrast  with  the  other. 

The  felt  supremacy  of  conscience  is  asserted  and 
dwelt  on  at  great  length, — the  fact  of  its  impotence, 
and  the  feeling  of  its  authority,  are  considered  to- 
gether and  reconciled — the  question  as  to  its  origin, 
whether  it  be  simple  or  compound,  an  immediate  and 
primary  principle,  or  a  secondary  and  derivative,  is 
shown  not  to  affect  the  proof  or  the  admission  of  its 
unrivalled  sovereignty — its  force  as  an  evidence  of 
the  being  and  the  righteousness  of  God  is  expounded, 
and  asserted  to  be  immediate  and  universal — and 
the  discrepancies  of  moral  judgment  among  men  are 
shown  not  to  invalidate  the  fact  either  of  its  existence, 
or  of  its  universal  power  as  a  religious  monitor, — and 
as  the  great  prop  of  natural  theism.  We  find  nothing 
in  our  author's  reasonings  under  this  head  from 
which  we  should  withhold  our  assent,  unless  it  be 
some  of  his  statements  respecting  what  he  calls  the 
"  theology  of  conscience  ;"  asserting,  as  he  does,  the 
felt  supremacy  of  conscience  to  be  "  of  more  force 
than  all  the  other  arguments  put  together  for  origi- 
nating and  upholding  the  natural  theism  which  there 
is  in  the  world,"  and  that  "  the  sense  of  a  governing 
principle  within  begets  in  all  men  the  sentiment  of  a 
living  governor  without  and  above  them."  We  believe 
it  to  be  of  more  force  than  all  other  arguments  for 
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upholding  natural  theism  when  once  introduced,  but 
we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  singly  capable  of  originat- 
ing it.  The  felt  supremacy  of  one  principle  over 
many  others  in  each  case  of  actual  collision,  does  not 
imply  any  deliberate  view  or  consciousness  of  such  a 
mutual  adjustment  as  immediately  to  impress  us  with 
the  conviction  of  a  skilfully-contrived  mechanism, 
and  thereby  of  an  intelligent  contriver.  What 
analog)*  has  the  felt  subordination  to  a  certain  senti- 
ment or  principle  of  several  other  feelings  as  they 
successively  arise, — what  analogy  has  this  to  the 
known  products  of  skih1  among  men,  that  it  should 
instantly  flash  upon  the  mind  the  idea  of  skill  similar 
to  that  of  men,  as  having  been  concerned  in  origi- 
nating it  ?  There  is  an  analogy — but  one  which  we 
can  hardly  avoid  believing  that  the  mind  would  be 
long  of  discovering.  For  it  requires,  for  its  develop- 
ment, such  mature  notions  of  the  mind,  as  par- 
celled out  into  distinct  faculties,  or  at  least  as  in- 
cluding and  implying  several  separate  powers  and 
jns,  as  well  as  perhaps  such  a  familiarity  with 
general  terms,  and  general  notions — such  as  "  subor- 
dination," "  command,"  "  inferiority,"  &c. — and  such 
a  power  of  transferring  these  from  material  objects 
and  contrivances  to  mere  mental  phenomena,  as  we 
can  scarcely  believe  to  be  the  grand  prop  of  natural 
theism  among  savages. 

The  chapter  on  the  inherent  pleasure  of  the  vir- 
tuous, and  misery  of  the  vicious  affections,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  philosophical  induc- 
tion and  analvsis,  which  we  ever  remember  to  have 
* 
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met  with.     It  presents  us  with  a  wholly  distinct  set 
of  evidences  for  the  morality  of  the  Divine  character 
— evidences  which,  even  in  the  silence  or  absence  of 
conscience  altogether,  would  attest,  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  mistaken,  the  purposes  and  pleasure  of  Him  who 
has  framed  so  exquisitely  our  mental  economy — but 
which,  when  conjoined  with  the  solemn  and  autho- 
ritative intimations  of  conscience,  form  not  a  simple 
accession,  but  a  multiple  enhancement  of  both  testi- 
monies.   From  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  onwards 
uninterruptedly  to  its  conclusion,  one  minute  and  de- 
licate circumstance  is  brought  forward  after  another, 
and  distinction  succeeds  distinction,  all  in  favour  of 
the  pleasures  of  virtue;  and  the  mind  is  conducted, 
with  a  feeling  of  such  increasing  satisfaction,  from  the 
first  faint    dawn  of  presumption,   onward  through 
every    successive    stage    of  brightening    conviction, 
until  it  is  landed  at  last  in  a  full  and  delightful  cer- 
tainty, that  were  we  to  yield  to  the  impression  which 
it  left  on  ourselves,  we  should  be  tempted  to  extract 
it  entire.     Besides  containing  some  excellent  remarks 
on  the  objects  and  the  disinterestedness  of  the  special 
affections,  and  on  the  difference  between  the  pleasure 
arising  from  the  gratification  of  a  desire,   and  the 
pleasure  implied  in  the  immediate  feeling  or  enter- 
tainment of  the  desire — a  difference  so  wide,  that 
such  a  thing  not  only  is  possible,  but,  in  the  case  of 
a  thoroughly  depraved  mind,  is  actually  realized,  as 
"a  constitution,  under  which  a  series  of  incessant 
gratifications  is  nothing  better  than  a  restless  succes- 
sion of  distress  and  disquietude," — it  contrasts  very 
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strikingly  the  virtuous  affections  with  the  vicious, 
not  only  in  point  of  the  inherent  delight  attendant 
on  the  one,  and  the  sore  disquietude  and  wretched- 
ness involved  in  the  mere  harbouring  of  the  other, 
but  in  respect  of  the  felt  sweetness  and  tenderness 
of  the  former  even  under  disappointment,  and  the 
increased  fierceness  and  exasperation  of  the  latter, 
in  like  circumstances ;  the  tendency  of  the  one  to 
grow,  and  to  strengthen,  and  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves by  every  act  of  indulgence — to  fasten  them- 
selves with  increasing  delight  around  the  objects  of 
their  fondness,  and  of  the  other  to  exhaust  and  ex- 
tinguish themselves,  at  least,  for  a  season — by  one 
act  of  full  gratification ;  nay,  the  effect  of  this 
class,  in  the  very  attainment  of  their  object,  only  to 
plant  another  and  a  keener  agony  in  the  place  of  a  pre- 
ceding one,  and  throw  the  entire  man  into  a  state  of 
greater  and  greater  unhingement  and  dissonance; 
while  that  of  the  former  is  to  introduce  into  the 
whole  soul  an  increasing  sense  of  peace,  and  joy  and 
health,  and  universal  wellbeing,  "like  a  well-strung 
instrument,  in  right  and  proper  tone,  because  all  its 
parts  are  put  in  right  adjustment."  The  following 
extract  will  exemplify  the  nature  of  our  author's  ar- 
gument throughout  this  admirable  chapter,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  handles  it. 

"  We  may  appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  same  mind,  which  at 
o)ie  time  may  have  its  hour  of  meditated  kindness,  and  at  another 
its  hour  of  meditated  revenge.  We  speak  of  these  two,  not  in 
the  moment  of  their  respective  triumphs,  not  of  the  sensations 
attendant  on  the  success  of  each,  but  of  the  direct  and  instant 
sensations  which  lie  in  the  feelings  themselves.  They  form  two 
as  distinct  states  in  the  moral  world,  as  sunshine  and  tempest  are 
in  the  physical  world.  We  have  but  to  name  the  elements  which 
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enter  into  the  composition  of  each,  in  order  to  suggest  the  utter 
contrariety  which  obtains  between  them, — between  the  calm  and 
placid  cheerfulness,  on  the  one  hand,  of  that  heart  which  is  em- 
ployed in  conceiving  the  generous  wishes,  or  in  framing  the  libe- 
ral and  fruitful  devices  of  benevolence ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  turbulence  and  fierce  disorder  of  the  same  heart,  when  burn- 
ing disdain,  or  fell  and  implacable  hatred,  has  taken  possession  of 
it,  the  reaction  of  its  own  affronted  pride,  or  aggrieved  sense  of 
the  injury  which  has  been  done  to  it It  marks  how  dis- 
tinct these  two  sets  of  feelings  are  from  each  other,  that  with 
the  former,  even  under  the  pain  of  disappointment,  there  is  a 
something  in  the  very  taste  and  quality  of  the  feelings  themselves, 
which  acts  as  an  emollient  or  a  charm,  and  mitigates  the  painful- 
ness,  while,  with  the  latter,  there  is  nought  to  mitigate,  but 
every  thing  to  exasperate,  and  more  fiercely  to  agonize.  The 
malignant  feelings  are  no  sooner  turned  inwardly,  by  the  arrest 
of  a  disappointment  from  without,  than  they  eat  inwardly  ;  and 
when  foiled  in  the  discharge  of  their  purposed  violence  upon 
others,  they  recoil,  and  without  one  soothing  ingredient  to  calm 
the  labouring  effervescence,  they  kindle  a  hell  in  the  heart  of  the 
unhappy  owner.  Internally  there  is  a  celestial  peace  and  satis- 
faction in  virtue,  even  though,  in  the  midst  of  its  outward  dis- 
comfiture, it  be  compelled  to  weep  over  the  unredressed  wrongs 
and  sufferings  of  humanity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  glance 
of  disappointed  malevolence  bespeaks  of  this  evil  affection,  that 
of  itself  it  is  a  fierce  and  fretting  distemper  of  the  soul,  an  exe- 
cutioner of  vengeance  for  all  the  guilty  passions  it  may  have 
fanned  into  mischievous  activity,  and  for  all  the  crimes  it  may 
have  instigated."— (Pp.  120,  121,  .122.) 

It  is  the  law  and  the  operation  of  habit,  however, 
that  accumulates  the  results  of  the  two  former  pro- 
visions of  man's  moral  nature  along  a  sufficient  tract 
of  his  history,  gives  them  at  length  prominence  and 
fixedness,  and  makes  them  stand  out  respectively  to 
the  eye  even  of  the  least  attentive  observer,  in  a  form 
either  of  beauty  or  of  hideousness,  no  longer  capable 
of  disguise.  But  besides  possessing  and  exerting 
this  power  of  enhancement  in  relation  to  the  results 
of  other  faculties,  the  law  of  habit  is  in  one  view  to 
be  regarded  as  itself  a  distinct  moral  element  in  the 
proof  of  the  character  of  a  Deity,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
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new  provision  for  the  production  of  additional  plea- 
sure to  him  who  is  strenuously  prosecuting  a  course 
of  moral  culture  and  purity,  and  of  additional  pain 
to  the  votaries  of  vice.  Under  this  view  it  is  here 
introduced  by  Dr  Chalmers,  and,  after  unfolding  the 
mode  of  its  operation,  and  depicting  the  process  by 
which  it  gradually  works  itself  into  the  mastery  of 
the  whole  man,  and  silently  overspreads  his  character 
with  its  own  uniform  hue  of  evil  or  of  good,  he  thus 
gradually  widens  his  prospects,  and  magnificently 
carrying  forward  his  regards  along  the  line  of  an  in- 
dividual's mortal  history,  still  follows  him  in  thought 
as  he  enters  into  the  darkness  of  futurity,  and  returns 
impressed  with  somewhat  of  a  higher,  and  grander, 
and  clearer,  though  still  but  a  dim  foreboding,  of  the 
ultimate  issues  of  the  present  mysterious  economy. 

"  By  stretching  forward  our  observation  through  larger  intervals, 
and  to  more  distant  points  in  the  moral  history  of  men,  we  are 
in  likelier  circumstances  for  obtaining  a  glimpse  of  their  final 
destination ;  and  so  of  seizing  on  this  mighty  and  mysterious 
secret — the  reigning  policy  of  the  Divine  government,  whence  we 
might  collect  the  character  of  Him  who  hath  ordained  it.  And, 
surely,  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  be  noted  in  this  examination, 
that  by  every  act  of  virtue,  we  become  more  powerful  for  its 
service ;  and  by  every  act  of  vice,  we  become  more  helplessly  its 
slaves.  Or,  in  other  words,  were  these  respective  moral  regimens 
fully  developed  into  their  respective  consummations,  it  would 
seem,  as  if  by  the  one  we  should  be  conducted  to  that  state, 
where  the  faculty  within,  which  is  felt  to  be  the  rightful,  would 
also  become  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  then  we  should  have  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  the  harmony  and  happiness  attendant  upon 
virtue — whereas,  by  the  other,  those  passions  of  our  nature,  felt 
to  be  inferior,  would  obtain  the  lawless  ascendency,  and  subject 
their  wretched  bondsmen  to  the  turbulence,  and  the  agony,  and 
the  sense  of  degradation,  which,  by  the  very  constitution  of  our 
being,  are  inseparable  from  the  reign  of  moral  evil. 

"  We  might  not  fully  comprehend  the  design  and  meaning  of 
a  process  till  we  have  seen  the  end  of  it.  Had  there  been  no 
death,  the  mystery  of  our  present  state  might  have  been  some- 
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what  alleviated.  We  might  then  have  seen,  in  bolder  relief  and 
indelible  character,  the  respective  consummations  of  vice  and 
virtue — perhaps  the  world  partitioned  into  distinct  moral  terri- 
tories, Avhere  the  habit  of  many  centuries  had  given  fixture  and 
establishment,  first,  to  a  society  of  the  upright,  now  in  the  firm 
possession  of  all  goodness  as  the  well-earned  result  of  that  whole- 
some discipline  through  which  they  had  passed  ;  and,  second,  to 
a  society  of  the  reprobate,  now  hardened  in  all  iniquity,  and 
abandoned  to  the  violence  of  evil  passions  no  longer  to  be  con- 
trolled, and  never  to  be  eradicated.  We  might  then  have  wit- 
nessed the  peace,  the  contentment,  the  universal  confidence  and 
love,  the  melody  of  soul,  that  reigned  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
righteous ;  and  contrasted  these  with  the  disquietudes,  the 
strifes,  the  fell  and  fierce  collisions  of  injustice,  and  mutual  dis- 
dain and  hate  implacable;  the  frantic  bacchanalian  excesses, 
with  their  dreary  intervals  of  remorse  and  lassitude,  which  kept 
the  other  region  in  perpetual  anarchy,  and  which,  constituted  as 
we  are,  must  trouble  or  dry  up  all  the  well-springs  of  enjoyment, 
whether  in  the  hearts  of  individuals,  or  in  the  bosom  of  families. 
We  could  have  been  at  no  loss  to  have  divined,  from  the  history 
and  state  of  such  a  world,  the  policy  of  its  ruler.  We  should 
have  recognised  in  that  peculiar  economy,  by  which  every  act, 
whether  of  virtue  or  vice,  made  its  performer  still  more  virtuous, 
or  more  vicious  than  before,  a  moral  remuneration  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  moral  penalty  on  the  other — with  an  enhancement 
of  all  the  consequences,  whether  good  or  evil,  which  flowed  from 
each  of  them.  We  could  not  have  mistaken  the  purposes  and  mind 
of  the  Deity — when  we  saw  thus  palpably,  and  through  the  demon- 
strations of  experience,  the  ultimate  effects  of  these  respective 
processes ;  and,  in  this  total  diversity  of  character,  with  a  like 
total  diversity  of  condition,  were  made  to  perceive,  that  righteous- 
ness was  its  own  eternal  reward,  and  that  wickedness  was  follow- 
ed up,  and  that  for  ever,  with  the  bitter  fruit  of  its  own  ways. 

"  Death  so  far  intercepts  the  view  of  this  result,  that  it  is  not 
here  the  object  of  sight  or  of  experience.  Still,  however,  it  re~ 
mains  the  object  of  our  likely  anticipation." 

In  treating  of  the  influence  and  operation  of  habit, 
Dr  Chalmers  takes  occasion  to  advert,  in  passing,  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  process,  and  to  correct  what  he 
conceives  to  be  a  mistake  in  Dr  Brown's  theory  of 
the  subject.  Dr  Brown  extends  the  influence  of  the 
associating  principle  to  feelings  as  well  as  thoughts : 
conceiving  that  in  the  same  manner  as  one  thought 
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by  frequent  conjunction  with  another,  may  never  re- 
cur without  introducing  its  attendant,  so  the  thought 
of  an  object  which,  by  its  actual  presence,  has  re- 
peatedly excited  a  certain  feeling,  may,  in  virtue  of 
the  same  principle  of  suggestion,  reawaken  the  feel- 
ing by  which  it  was  originally  attended ;  and  even 
one  feeling  may  introduce  into  the  mind  another 
feeling,  provided  only  they  resemble  each  other,  or 
have  been  previously  experienced  in  immediate  near- 
ness. Dr  Chalmers,  on  the  other  hand,  "  would 
rather  be  inclined  to  hold,  that  thought  introduces 
feeling,  not  in  consequence  of  the  same  law  of  sug- 
gestion, whereby  thought  introduces  thought,  but  in 
virtue  of  the  direct  power  which  lies  in  the  object  of 
the  thought,  whether  actually  presented  to  the  mind 
or  only  represented, — to  excite  that  feeling."  ?[ow, 
in  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  we  so  far  agree,  and  cer- 
tainly think  it  a  simplification.  There  is  ground  for 
it  to  this  extent  at  least,  that  there  is  often  a  very 
perceptible  difference — a  felt  peculiarity  of  some  sort 
— between  the  emotion  which  is  experienced  by  the 
mind  on  the  actual  presence  of  a  certain  object,  and 
the  same  emotion  as  merely  recalled  in  thought,  after 
a  long  series  of  years,  as  an  object  of  memory;  a  dif- 
ference very  nearly  resembling  that  which  is  known 
to  exist  between  a  perception  of  the  mind,  accom- 
panied with  conviction  of  the  presence  of  its  object, 
and  the  same  mental  representation  when  contem- 
plated afterwards  without  any  such  belief,  and  merely 
as  an  object  of  conception.  And  just  in  like  manner 
as  conception  may  brighten  insensibly  and  become 
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more  and  more  vivid,  and  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
to  all  the  mental  characteristics  of  an  actual  percep- 
tion, until  by  imperceptible  gradations  it  at  length 
passes  actually  into  it,  or  at  least  cannot  in  any  thing 
be  distinguished  from  it — being  accompanied  at  last 
with  belief  of  the  presence  of  its  object ;  so,  following 
the  inverse  order,  an  object,  which,  when  actually 
presented  to  the  mind,  has  by  its  inherent  power 
awakened  a  certain  vivid  emotion,  may,  when  thought 
of  immediately  afterwards,   excite  an  emotion  not 
perceptibly   different   in    strength ;    and  yet,   when 
thought  of  repeatedly  and  at  intervals,  it  may  be 
perceived  to  awaken  successively  a  fainter,  and  a  still 
fainter  echo,  until  at  length  it  be  divested  of  all  power 
of  moving,  and  have  died  away  as  nearly  as  possible 
into  the  state  of  a  mere  passionless  conception.    But, 
as  in  the  first  stages  of  its  repetition,  it  certainly  is 
far  more  natural  to  ascribe  the  revival  of  the  feeling 
to  the  direct  power  of  the  object  itself,  as  now  con- 
ceived by  the   imagination,   and  whose   image  the 
mind  has  consciously  and  strongly  before  it,  than  to 
the  bare  law  of  suggestion,  reintroducing  it  in  a  par- 
ticular place  merely  because  it  had  once  occupied 
that  place  before ;  so,  even  at  the  remotest  stage  of 
its  repetition,  would  we  ascribe  its  now  faint  revival, 
not  to  the  operation  of  a  new  principle,  the  law  of 
suggestion,  but  still  to  the  same  principle  as  before ; 
to  the  power  of  an  object,  when  present  to  the  mind 
even  in  thought,  to  awaken  directly  its  corresponding 
emotion,  and  to  do  so  with  degrees  of  liveliness  ap- 
proaching to  or  receding  from  the  vividness  of  the 
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original  feeling,  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  degrees 
in  which  its  conception  of  the  object,  exciting  the 
feeling,  approaches  to  or  recedes  from  all  the  peculiar 
characteristics — whatever  these  may  be — of  an  actual 
impression,  or  a  momentary  belief  of  the  real  presence 
of  the  object.  Assuredly,  however,  even  in  the  last 
state  of  its  revival,  the  mere  gradual  reduction  of  its 
heat — if  we  might  use  the  expression,  so  as  to  have 
become  at  length  absolutely  imperceptible,  will  not 
justify  us  in  asserting  that  at  this  last  point  it  has 
positively  changed  its  character,  and  has  now  passed 
from  a  state  of  emotion  into  a  state  of  thought — into 
the  thought  of  an  emotion — and  so  in  accounting  for 
its  introduction  by  a  new  law,  even  that  which  con- 
nects thought  with  thought.  Either  in  all  its  stages 
of  repetition — however  vivid,  when  once  the  actual 
presence  of  its  exciting  cause  had  ceased,  it  had  been 
all  along  the  mere  thought  of  an  emotion,  and  so 
should  most  naturally  be  accounted  for  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  suggestion,  or  there  is  no  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  at  the  farthest  remove  it  has  become  so,  and 
now  requires  the  application  of  this  principle.  It 
may,  indeed,  by  possibility  be  now  so  introduced;  but, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  or  our  author  has  proved,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  case  itself  to  warrant 
the  assertion  that  it  really  is  so. 

But  there  remains  another  point  to  be  explained, 
—the  introduction  into  the  mind  of  one  feeling  by 
another.     How  does  the  author  account  for  this  first 
or  apparent  fact?     We  shall  give  his  own  explana- 
tion of  it  in  a  single  instance. 
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"  Let  some  one  thought,  by  the  proper  law  of  suggestion,  have 
introduced  the  thought  of  an  injury  that  had  been  done  to  us ; 
this  second  thought  introduces  the  feeling  of  resentment,  not  by 
the  law  of  suggestion,  but  by  the  law  which  relates  an  object, 
present  or  thought  upon,  to  its  appropriate  emotion ;  this  emo- 
tion is  thought  upon,  and,  not  the  emotion,  but  the  thought  of 
the  emotion,  recalls  the  thought  of  the  first  emotion  that  was 
felt  at  the  original  infliction  of  the  injury;  and  this  thought 
again  recalls  to  us  the  thought  of  the  injury  itself,  and  perhaps 
the  thought  of  other  or  similar  injuries,  which,  as  at  the  first,  ex- 
cites anew  the  feeling  of  anger,"  &c. — (P.  138.) 

Now,  in  this  explanation  of  the  Doctor's,  there 
are  several  things  to  be  attended  to.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  order  to  account 
for  the  transition  of  the  mind  from  a  present  emo- 
tion to  a  previous  one,  he  supposes  a  distinction  be- 
tween an  emotion  and  the  thought  of  an  emotion, 
and  conceives  that  an  actual  emotion  passes  into  this 
mere  thought  of  one,  before  it  can  suggest  another. 
Now,  if  the  mere  thoughts  or  resemblances  of  two 
states  of  mind  can  thus  suggest  one  another,  how 
much  more  readily,  one  naturally  thinks,  should  the 
original  states  themselves  do  so?  In  the  second 
place,  he  supposes  even  a  very  vivid  emotion  to  be 
obliged  to  pass  suddenly  into  this  intellectual  state 
— in  which  it  is  divested  of  all  the  characteristics  of 
an  emotion,  and  becomes  in  fact  no  emotion  at  all, 
before  it  can  suggest  another.  Is  this  probable?  Is 
there  any  actual  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  an 
intermediate  and  momentary  state?  Thirdly,  as  to 
this  intermediate  state  itself,  into  which  an  emotion 
is  made  to  pass  in  order  that  a  certain  law  may  take 
effect  upon  it  as  a  mere  thought,  is  it  not  much  the 
same  in  point  of  intelligibility,  as  if  one  should  sup- 
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pose  a  pure  thought  or  intellectual  state  to  pass  into 
an  emotion,  and  still  retain  to  the  mind,  under  this 
new  aspect,  somewhat  of  its  former  character  as  a 
merely  intellectual  state,  that  is,  as  no  emotion  at 
all?  If  Dr  Chalmers  meant  only,  that  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  the  energy  or  fervour  of  an  emo- 
tion cannot  be  reduced,  without  its  ceasing  to  be  any 
longer  an  emotion,  and  passing  straightway  into  an 
entirely  different  class  of  mental  states ;  and  that  not 
until  it  has  undergone  this  transmutation,  can  one 
emotion  suggest  another;  might  it  not  have  been 
plainer  to  have  said  so?  but  here — even  in  that  case 
— are  two  distinct  things  to  be  proved :  now,  is  there 
clear  and  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  either? 
They  are,  at  least,  by  no  means  self- evident.  True, 
indeed,  Dr  Chalmers,  in  the  very  sentence  preceding 
our  quotation,  says,  "  one  can  think,  surely,  of  the 
resentment  which  now  occupies  him  as  well  as  he 
can  think  of  a  past  resentment; — indeed  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  he  can  feel  a  resentment  without 
thinking  of  it. "  But  it  appears  to  us  that,  however 
one  may  think  about  the  resentment  which  now  oc- 
cupies him,  that  is,  of  several  circumstances  connected 
with  it,  still  there  is  much  the  same  impropriety  in 
speaking  of  a  man's  present  resentment  being  at  that 
moment  actually  the  object  of  his  thought,  as  in  say- 
ing that  his  present  thought  is  the  object  of  his  feel- 
ing, or  that  he  thinks  an  emotion.  In  the  fourth 
place,  do  not  the  feelings  in  any  possible  state  in 
which  they  can  be  supposed  to  exist,  resemble  much 
more  nearly  the  pleasurable  or  painful  bodily  sensa- 
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tions  than  any  class  of  merely  intellectual  states — as 
is  indeed  implied  in  the  common  language  of  man- 
kind regarding  them?  Now,  do  not  these  latter 
suggest  one  another  directly,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  unemotional  shadow,  and  this  in  virtue 
merely  of  the  tie  of  resemblance?  Does  not  our 
author  himself  speak  in  some  part  of  his  book — we 
cannot  at  this  moment  lay  our  finger  on  the  passage 
— of  "one  fragrance  suggesting  another?"  And 
lastly,  does  not  Dr  Chalmers's  view  of  the  matter 
practically  amount  to  the  same  thing  as  Dr  Brown's? 
Do  not  the  ultimate  results  of  both  theories,  as  to 
the  most  efficient  mode  of  moral  training,  very  nearly 
coincide?  For  while  Dr  Chalmers  himself  admits 
that  emotions  do  reverberate,  and,  if  not  directly,  yet 
by  the  intervention  of  their  representatives,  do  go  to 
augment  each  other's  intensity,  borrowing  in  some 
way,  one  from  another,  more  than  their  appropriate 
objects  alone  could  have  imparted  to  any,  Dr  Brown 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  have  most  readily  allowed 
that  the  echoes  of  a  fading  sentiment,  reawakened 
by  association,  are  faint  indeed  in  comparison  with 
the  original  response  given  back  by  the  heart  to  the 
thrilling  touch  of  nature's  own  immediate  hand,  and 
that  therefore  the  proper  and  almost  exclusive  busi- 
ness of  moral  education  is  with  the  direct  objects  of 
our  passions,  because  they  are  almost  alone  its  ap- 
propriate instruments — not  more  wisely  to  be  ne- 
glected by  any  one,  than  would  be  the  odour  of  the 
most  delicious  flowers  by  him  who  wished  to  awaken 
the  sensation  of  fragrance,  but  who  trusted  rather  to 
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the  feeble  power  of  airy  fancy.  After  all,  this  point 
is  of  importance  only  as  a  matter  of  speculative  curi- 
osity, and  the  determination  of  it  in  either  way — as 
the  author  himself  is  careful  to  state — does  not  in 
the  least  affect  the  value  of  the  general  argument. 

Having  thus  surveyed  man's  moral  nature  as  an 
isolated  mechanism,  and  determined  what  are  the 
leading  principles  that  pervade  its  structure,  the 
essayist  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  adaptations  of 
society,  both  general  and  particular,  to  a  nature  thus 
constituted;  its  effect  in  preserving,  fencing  about, 
strengthening,  and  giving  predominance  to  the  three 
grand  principles  already  mentioned  :  the  beautiful 
provisions  enfolded  in  the  constitution  of  man  for 
producing  and  upholding  in  a  salutary  state,  notwith- 
standing all  his  selfishness,  shortsightedness,  and 
passions,  an  element  so  essential  to  the  full  develop- 
ment and  moral  culture  of  the  highest  parts  of  his 
nature,  and  consequently  to  all  the  happiness  insepar- 
ably connected  with  the  exercise  of  these  his  noblest 
powers.  The  wisdom  of  G-od  is  here  illustrated  at 
great  length  by  contrast  with  the  weakness  and  folly 
of  man,  who,  when  he  has  ignorantly  or  presumptu- 
ously traversed — as  in  some  egregious  instances  he 
is  shown  to  have  done — the  constitutions  of  Provi- 
dence, has  been  signally  punished  by  the  mischievous 
and  afflictive  consequences  he  has  thereby  entailed 
upon  himself,  and  after  much  misery  and  much 
derangement,  has  been  driven  back  at  last  into  his 

O  ' 

original  position,  overborne  by  the  strong  ordinations 
of  nature.  He  illustrates  the  influence  which  is 
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brought  to  bear  from  without  on  each  possessor  of  a 
moral  nature,  stating  "  that  each  man  lives  under  a 
consciousness  of  the  vigilant  and  discerning  witnesses 
who  are  on  every  side  of  him ;  that  his  conscience, 
kept  on  the  alert,  and  kept  in  accordance  with  theirs, 
acts,  both  more  powerfully  and  more  purely,  than  if 
left  to  the  decay  and  the  self-deception  of  its  own 
withering  solitude :  that  the  lamp  which  might  have 
waxed  dim  by  itself,  revives  its  fading  lustre  by  con- 
tact and  communication  with  those  which  burn  more 
brightly  in  other  bosoms  than  its  own" — and  then, 
who  could  mistake  the  hand  that  penned  the  follow- 
ing passage,  in  which  the  allusion  is  to  the  power  of 
solitude  or  of  human  opinion,  to  reawaken  sometimes 
into  horrors  of  intense  and  agonized  sensibility  the 
consciences  of  the  most  profligate  ? 

"  But  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  revival  of  conscience  after 
that  its  sensibilities  had  become  torpid  for  a  season,  and  they  are 
quickened  anew,  as  if  by  sympathy,  with  the  moral  judgments  of 
other  men.  This  phenomenon  of  conscience  seems  to  afford  an- 
other glimpse  or  indication  of  futurity.  It  at  least  tells  with 
what  facility  that  Being  who  hath  all  the  resources  of  infinity  at 
command,  could,  and  that  by  an  operation  purely  mental,  inflict 
the  vengeance  of  a  suffering  the  most  exquisite,  on  the  children 
of  disobedience.  He  has  only  to  reopen  the  fountains  of  memory 
and  conscience,  and  this  will  of  itself  cause  distillation  within  the 
soul  of  the  waters  of  bitterness.  And  if  in  the  voice  of  earthly 
remembrancers  and  earthly  judges,  we  observe  such  a  power  of 
reawakening,  we  might  infer,  not  the  possibility  alone,  but  the 
extreme  likelihood  of  a  far  more  vivid  reawakening  when  the 
offended  Lawgiver  himself  takes  the  judgment  into  his  own 
hands.  If  the  rebuke  of  human  tongues  and  human  eyes  be  of 
such  force  to  revive  the  sleeping  agony  within  us,  what  may  we 
not  feel  when  the  adverse  sentence  is  pronounced  against  us  from 
the  throne  of  God,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  universal  theatre  ?  If 
in  this  our  little  day,  the  condemnation  is  felt  to  be  insupportable 
that  twinkles  upon  us  from  the  thousand  secondary  and  subordi- 
nate lustres  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  what  must  it  be  when 
He,  by  whose  hand  they  have  all  been  lighted  up,  turns  towards 
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us  the  strength  of  his  own  countenance,  and  with  His  look  of  re- 
probation, sends  forth  trouble  and  dismay  over  the  hosts  of  the 
rebellious!"— (Pp.  170,  171.) 

The  converse  influence  of  man's  moral  nature  on 
society  is  also  made  the  subject  of  particular  review 
— it  being  most  rightfully  assumed,  that  society  is 
designed  by  nature  as  man's  proper  element,  and 
that,  as  the  main  ingredients  which  go  to  compose  its 
best  and  most  healthful  state  are  agreed  on  by  all, 
any  adaptation  of  man's  constitution  to  the  advance- 
ment or  preservation  of  that  condition   cannot  be 
accidental  or  unworthy  of  scrutiny.     Into  the   con- 
tents of  this  part  of  the  work — which  forms,  indeed, 
the  main  bulk  and  body  of  the  essay — we  find  our- 
selves precluded  from   entering    more    particularly. 
They  comprehend  a  very  extensive  variety  of  sub- 
jects; as,  for  example,    the  office  of  conscience  in 
relation  to  anger — the  beneficial  effects  of  that  pas- 
sion on  the  intercourse  of  men  in  society — the  final 
cause  of  the  implantation  of  the  maternal,  filial,  and 
brotherly  affections ;  with  their  benignant  operation 
on  the  condition  of  society — the  provisions  for,  and 
ends  of,  the  distribution  of  mankind  into  separate 
families — the  unnatural  absurdity  and   mischief  of 
Owen's  plans  for  breaking  up  this  arrangement — the 
benefits  of  the  family  arrangement  to  the  common- 
wealth, in  forming  men  betimes  to  those  habits  which 
are  most  essential  to  the  peace,  good  order,  and  sta- 
bility of  the  state — the  origin  of  the  distribution  and 
inequality  of  property — the  nature  of  the   instinct 
leading  to  such  distribution — the  office  of  justice  in 
relation  to   it,   which  is  merely   to  control,  not   to 
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generate  the  notion  of  property — the  beneficial  effects 
of  such  distribution  in  augmenting  incalculably  the 
means  of  enjoyment — the  actual  fertility  of  the  land ; 
its  effect  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  man- 
kind— the  law  of  prices — the  moral  mechanism  of 
trade,  or  the  connection  subsisting  between  the  moral 
worth  and  the  economic  comfort  and  wellbeing  of  a 
people — the  relation  of  several  special  affections  of 
our  nature  to  virtue,  and  the  consequent  deduction 
to  be  made  in  estimating  the  whole  amount  of  virtue 
existing  in  the  world  or  pertaining  to  individual  cha- 
racter— the  Utilitarian  philosophy — and  a  whole 
chapter  of  miscellaneous  adaptations. 

There  are  several  very  eloquent  and  pointed  pas- 
sages scattered  up  and  down  the  volumes,  apparently 
designed  for  the  special  benefit  of  Utilitarians.  These 
we  have  refrained  from  extracting,  partly  because, 
from  their  merely  episodical  character,  they  would 
interfere  too  much  with  the  unity  and  continuousness 
of  the  view  which  it  has  been  our  object  to  give  of 
the  main  argument  of  the  volumes,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  subject  itself  is  one  which  merits,  and,  if 
meddled  with  at  all,  imperiously  demands,  a  much 
more  thorough  and  extended  discussion  than  a  few 
passing  and  hasty  remarks.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  Westminster  reviewers  are  up  in  arms  for  the 
defence  of  their  doctrine.  They  have  bestowed  upon 
the  Doctor's  book,  accordingly,  considered  in  its  anti- 
utilitarian  bearings,  a  clever,  dashing,  rather  reck- 
less article ;  witty  and  malicious  enough  certainly, 
but  far  too  laughable  and  too  sprightly  to  be  so  bad 
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after  all  as  a  piece  of  dull  deliberate  malignity.  In 
this  amusing  critique,  the  microcosm  man  and  his 
supposed  conscience  figure  away  under  the  portly 
images  of  a  twelve-hundred-ton  ship  and  its  gallant 
captain  of  water-borne  business.  The  moral  views 
and  the  metaphysics  of  the  paper,  it  may  easily  be 
conceived,  are  of  a  correspondingly  strict  and  nautical 
character.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe  that 
the  author  of  the  article  was  not  perfectly  aware,  all 
the  while  he  was  writing  it,  of  the  egregious  misre- 
presentations he  was  giving  of  his  opponent's  mean- 
ing, and  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  his  own  adroitness 
in  thus  contriving  the  means  of  rendering  him  ridi- 
culous. 

Of  all  the  topics  above  enumerated,  the  origin  of 
our  sense  of  property  is  that  on  which  the  author  is 
most  completely  original.  The  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject, which  is  prosecuted  at  great  length  and  with 
considerable  minuteness,  is  extremely  interesting,  and 
in  many  respects  eminently  successful  and  satisfac- 
tory. Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  the 
passages  in  Dr  Brown's  lectures  which  are  here  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr  Chalmers,  may  be  curious  to  observe 
how  very  nearly  an  author,  of  surpassing  penetration, 
may  stumble  over  a  very  valuable  thought  or  distinc- 
tion, and  yet  miss  it  after  all. 

There  follows,  as  the  result  of  the  views  which  the 
preceding  investigations  had  partially  opened  up, 
with  respect  to  the  structure  of  human  society,  the 
sources  of  its  happiness,  the  causes  of  its  misery,  the 
tendency  of  its  institutions,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
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human  family,  a  chapter  on  the  capacities  of  the 
world  for  making  a  virtuous  species  happy,  and  on 
the  moral  character  of  God  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  than  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine 
any  thing  more  striking,  in  point  of  impressive  so- 
lemnity, power,  expansion,  and  sublimity.  This  closes 
the  first  part  of  the  work,  on  the  moral  constitution 
of  man. 

The  second  part  of  the  treatise,  on  the  adapta- 
tions of  external  nature  to  man's  intellectual  constitu- 
tion, is  much  briefer  than  the  former,  but  offers  to 
our  notice  instances  of  mutual  adjustment  even  still 
more  remarkable.  We  shall  present  our  readers 
with  an  extract  from  the  first  chapter  of  this  depart- 
ment, which  relates  principally  to  the  singular  corres- 
pondence between  our  instinctive  faith  in  nature's 
constancy,  and  the  actual  regularity  of  nature's  se- 
quences; and  to  the  beautiful  adaptations  of  man's 
intellectual  faculties  and  constitution  to  the  objects 
of  physical  investigation. 

Speaking  of  the  remarkable  coincidence  between 
the  dry  deductions  of  severe  and  abstract  reasoning 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  subsequent  results  of  actual 
observation  on  the  other,  our  author  thus  proceeds:— 

"  When  the  mind  has  retired  from  direct  converse  with  the 
external  world,  and  brought  to  its  own  inner  chamber  of  thought 
the  materials  which  it  has  collected  there,  it  then  delivers  itself 
up  to  its  own  processes — first,  ascending  analytically  from  ob- 
served phenomena  to  principles,  and  then  descending  syntheti- 
cally from  principles  to  yet  unobserved  phenomena.  We  cannot 
but  recognise  it  as  an  exquisite  adaptation  bet  ween  the  subjective 
and  the  objective,  between  the  mental  and  the  material  systems 
— that  the  results  of  the  abstract  intellectual  process,  and  the 
realities  of  external  nature,  should  so  strikingly  harmonize.  It 
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is  exemplified  in  all  the  sciences,  in  the  economical,  and  the  men- 
tal, and  the  physical,  and  most  of  all  in  the  physico-mathemati- 
cal — as  when  Newton,  on  the  calculations,  and  profound  musings 
of  his  solitude,  predicted  the  oblate  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth, 
and  the  prediction  was  confirmed  by  the  mensurations  of  the 
academicians,  both  in  the  polar  and  equatorial  regions ;  or  as, 
when  abandoning  himself  to  the  devices  and  the  diagrams  of  his 
own  construction,  he  thence  scanned  the  cycles  of  the  firmament, 
and  elicited  from  the  scroll  of  enigmatical  characters,  which  him- 
self had  framed,  the  secrets  of  a  sublime  astronomy,  that  high 
field  so  replete  with  wonders,  yet  surpassed  by  this  greatest 
wonder  of  all,  the  intellectual  mastery  which  man  has  over  it. 
That  such  a  feeble  creature  should  have  made  this  conquest — 
that  a  light  struck  out  in  the  little  cell  of  his  own  cogitations, 
should  have  led  to  a  disclosure  so  magnificent — that  by  a  calculus 
of  his  own  formation,  as  with  the  power  of  a  talisman,  the 
heavens,  with  their  stupendous  masses  and  untrodden  distances, 
should  have  thus  been  opened  to  his  gaze — can  only  be  explained 
by  the  intervention  of  a  Being  having  supremacy  over  all,  and 
who  has  adjusted  the  laws  of  matter,  and  the  properties  of  mind 
to  each  other.  It  is  only  thus  we  can  be  made  to  understand 
how  man,  by  the  mere  workings  of  his  spirit,  should  have  pene- 
trated so  far  into  the  workmanship  of  nature ;  or  that,  re- 
stricted though  he  be  to  a  spot  of  earth,  he  should,  neverthe- 
less, tell  of  the  suns  and  the  systems  that  be  afar — as  if  he  had 
travelled  with  the  line  and  plummet  in  his  hand  to  the  out- 
skirts of  creation,  or  carried  the  torch  of  discovery  round  the 
universe." — (P.  153.) 

A  still  finer  passage,  perhaps,  occurs  almost  im- 
mediately in  the  train  of  the  former,  when  noticing 
the  singular  diversity  of  tastes  corresponding  to  the 
great  variety  of  sciences,  and  yet  the  symmetry  of  the 
universal  system  of  knowledge,  thus  almost  blindly 
reared  in  little  compartments,  by  the  independent 
contributions  of  many  classes  of  labourers,  working 
not  only  without  concert,  but  oft-times  without  mu- 
tual respect  or  sympathy.  We  hasten  forward,  how- 
ever, to  a  single  additional  extract,  which  we  could 
scarcely  think  ourselves  justified  in  withholding,  and 
then  we  have  done.  It  is  taken  from  the  im- 
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mediately  succeeding  chapter  on  the  connection 
between  the  intellect  and  the  emotions,  and  refers  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  imagination,  and  to  the  surpassing  grandeur 
of  the  mere  discoveries  of  the  former  as  contrasted 
with  the  loftiest  visions  of  the  latter. 

"  The  pleasures  of  the  intellect,  though  calm,  are  intense,  inso- 
much, that  a  life  of  deep  philosophy  were  a  life  of  deep  emotion, 
when  the  understanding  receives  of  its  own  proper  aliment — 
having  found  its  way  to  those  harmonies  of  principle,  those 
goodly  classifications  of  phenomena,  which  the  disciples  of  science 
love  to  gaze  upon.  And  the  whole  charm  does  not  lie  in  the 
ultimate  discovery.  There  is  a  felt  triumph  in  the  march,  and 
along  the  footsteps  of  the  demonstration  which  leads  to  it ;  in 
the  successive  evolutions  of  the  reasoning,  as  well  as  its  success- 
ful conclusion.  Like  every  other  enterprise  of  man,  there  is 
a  happiness  in  the  current  and  continuous  pursuit,  as  well  as  in 
the  final  attainment — as  every  student  in  geometry  can  tell,  who 
will  remember  not  only  the  delight  he  felt  on  his  arrival  at  the 
landing-place,  but  the  delight  he  felt  when  guided  onward  by 
the  traces  and  concatenations  of  the  pathway.  Even  in  the  re- 
motest abstractions  of  contemplative  truth,  there  is  a  glory  and 
a  transcendental  pleasure,  which  the  world  knoweth  not ;  but 
which  becomes  more  intelligible,  because  more  embodied,  when 
the  attention  of  the  inquirer  is  directed  to  the  realities  of  sub- 
stantive nature.  And  though  there  be  few  who  comprehend  or 
follow  Newton  in  his  gigantic  walk,  yet  all  may  participate  in 
his  triumphant  feeling,  when  he  reached  that  lofty  summit,  where 
the  whole  mystery  and  magnificence  of  nature  stood  submitted 
to  his  gaze — an  eminence  won  by  him  through  the  power  and 
the  patience  of  intellect  alone ;  but  from  which  he  descried  a 
scene  more  glorious  far  than  imagination  could  have  formed,  or 
than  ever  had  been  pictured  and  set  forth  in  the  sublimest  visions 
of  poetry. 

"  It  is  thus  that  while  the  love  of  beauty,  operating  upon  the 
susceptible  imagination  of  the  theorist,  is  one  of  those  seducing 
influences,  which  lead  men  astray  from  the  pursuit  of  experimen- 
tal truths — he,  in  fact,  who  at  the  outset  resists  her  fascinations, 
because  of  his  supreme  respect  for  the  lessons  of  observation,  is 
at  length  repaid  by  the  discoveries  and  sights  of  a  surpassing 
loveliness.  The  inductive  philosophy  began  its  career,  by  a  re- 
nunciation, painful,  we  have  no  doubt,  at  first  to  many  of  its  dis- 
ciples, of  all  the  systems  and  harmonies  of  the  schoolmen.  But 
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in  the  assiduous  prosecution  of  its  labours  it  worked  its  way  to  a  far 
nobler  and  more  magnificent  harmony  at  the  last — to  the  real  sys- 
tem of  the  universe,  more  excellent  than  all  the  schemes  of  human 
conception — not  in  the  solidity  of  its  evidence  alone,  but  as  an  ob- 
ject of  tasteful  contemplation What  we  discover  by 

observation  is  the  product  of  the  Divine  imagination — bodied  forth 
by  creative  power,  into  a  stable  and  enduring  universe.  What  we 
devise  by  our  own  ingenuity  is  but  the  product  of  human  imagi- 
nation. The  one  is  the  solid  archetype  of  those  conceptions 
which  are  in  the  mind  of  God.  The  other  is  the  shadowy  repre- 
sentation of  those  conceptions  which  are  in  the  mind  of  man.  It 
is  even  as  with  the  labourer,  who,  by  excavating  the  rubbish 
which  hides  and  besets  some  noble  architecture,  does  more  for 
the  gratification  of  our  taste,  than  if,  with  his  unpractised  hand, 
he  should  attempt  to  regale  us  by  plans  and  sketches  of  his  own. 
And  so  the  drudgery  of  experimental  science,  in  exchange  for 
that  beauty  whose  fascinations  it  resisted  at  the  outset  of  its 
career,  has  evolved  a  surpassing  beauty  from  among  the  realities 
of  truth  and  nature.  The  pain  of  the  initial  sacrifice  is  nobly 
compensated  at  the  last.  The  views  contemplated  through  the 
medium  of  observation,  are  found,  not  only  to  have  a  justness  in 
them,  but  to  have  a  grace  and  a  grandeur  in  them  far  above  all 
the  visions  which  are  contemplated  through  the  medium  of  fancy, 
or  which  ever  regaled  the  fondest  enthusiast  in  the  enraptured 
walks  of  speculation  and  poetry." 

Two  chapters  still  remain.  Of  these,  the  first  is 
on  the  connection  between  the  intellect  and  the  will, 
and  is  important,  among  other  things,  on  account  of 
its  furnishing  the  rationale  of  man's  responsibility 
even  for  his  intellectual  states  of  mind ;  the  latter, 
on  the  uses  and  defects  of  natural  theology,  enforces 
with  great  power  and  persuasiveness,  the  incumbent 
obligations  on  the  mind  of  an  inquirer,  at  every  dif- 
ferent stage  of  a  supposed  sincere  investigation  into 
the  grounds  of  natural  theism,  and  forms  no  unap- 
propriate  or  unworthy  winding  up  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. 

\Ve  have  finished  all  the  review  which  our  limits 
and  time  will  permit  us  to  bestow  on  this  very  beauti- 
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ful  and  interesting  performance.     Here,  therefore, 
we  must  allow  our  observations  to  come  to  a  close. 
We  shall  readily  be  excused,  we  doubt  not,  after 
what  we  have  already  been  compelled  either  to  say  or 
to  hint  on  the  subject,  from  stating  again  more  largely 
our  general  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  treatise  of  a 
living  author.   We  certainly  shall  be  so,  by  all  who  can 
sympathize  with  the  peculiar  embarrassments  of  a 
duty,  which  a  mind  of  ordinary  delicacy  and  honour- 
able feeling  can  seldom  discharge  without  reluctance, 
and  will  never  be  forward  voluntarily  to  undertake. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
Dr  Chalmers's  previous  writings,  or  competent  to  form 
an  opinion,  it  is  incomparably  the  best  and  most  in- 
teresting of  all  his  works.     We  could  wish,  indeed, 
that  the  trammels  of  a  Bridgewater  essay  were  at 
some  future  period  struck  from  around  it,  and  the 
subject  allowed  to  expand  itself  freely  in  the  natural 
direction  of  the  author's  thoughts.*     A  finer  assem- 
blage of  centres  of  attraction,  round  which  to  gather 
all  the  future  meditations  of  the  same  mind  on  every 
possible   subject  within  the  compass  of  a  wide,  a 
diversified,  and  a  most   important  field,   it  will  be 
difficult  perhaps  for  the  imagination  to  furnish.    And 
surely  the  employment  is  not  unsuitable,  nor  should 
the   subject   itself  be  uncongenial,  to   the  subdued 
taste,  the  chastened  fervour,  and  the  temperate  enthu- 
siasm of  a  mature  though  ardent  mind.     And  now 
that,  after  a  life  of  ceaseless  occupation,  and  varied 

*  This  was  actually  done  a  few  years  later,  when  the  whole  was  re- 
cast and  appeared  as  a  complete  work  on  Natural  Theology. 
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exertion,  and  glowing  excitement — although  we 
still  look  for  much  active  and  important  service  at 
his  hands — yet  the  heat  and  the  burden  of  the  day 
cannot  but  soon  be  over,  and  he  will  begin  to  de- 
scend apace  into  the  vale  of  a  peaceful  and  honoured 
retirement,  what  more  suitable,  than  that  the  milder 
lustre  of  an  evening  sun  should  cheer  him  amid  the 
groves  of  philosophy,  conversing  still  with  wisdom 
and  with  nature,  and  listening  in  the  stillness,  more 
intently  than  ever,  to  the  voice  of  universal  homage 
that  ascends  from  all  His  works  to  nature's  God. 
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On  the  Principles  of  English  University  Education. 
By  the  Eev.  WILLIAM  WHEWELL,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Author 
of  a  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.*  Pp. 
186.  London,  183?. 

WE  can  bestow  little  more  than  a  very  cursory  notice 
on  this  admirable  work  of  Mr  Whewell's,  notwith- 
standing the  importance  of  its  subject,  the  ability  of 
its  execution,  and  the  reflections  on  several  of  the 
topics  discussed  in  it,  which  it  has,  if  not  excited  for 
the  first  time,  at  least  revived  in  our  minds.  It  was 
indeed  but  very  recently  that  we  were  able  to  look 
into  it  with  any  degree  of  minuteness,  or  to  bestow 
upon  it  any  measure  of  attention,  that  could  at  all 
be  entitled  to  the  name  of  perusal;  but  the  excel- 
lence of  its  spirit,  the  ability  of  its  views,  and  the 
immediate  interest  of  the  matter  to  which  it  relates, 
appear  to  demand  that  our  readers  should  be  fur- 
nished at  once  with  some  general  account  of  it.  De- 
tailed review  and  comment,  we  are  bound  to  sav,  are 

9  *]    ' 

in  this  case  the  less  necessary,  and  of  the  less  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as,  even  if  there  were  time  to 
bestow  them,  their  main  purpose  would  undoubtedly 
be  to  praise,  and  to  commend  to  the  considerate  re- 
flection of  those  over  whom  our  opinion  could  have 
any  influence,  views,  in  the  justness  and  soundness 
of  which,  with  very  few,  and  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant exceptions,  we  so  very  cordially  concur.  Con- 

*  From  the  Presbyterian  Review  for  November  1837. 
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sidering  that  the  question,  to  the  discussion  of  which 
Mr  Whewell  has  in  this  pamphlet  addressed  himself, 
is  agitating  with  so  keen  an  interest,  and  with  such 
discordant  variety  of  opinion,  the  minds  not  only  of 
the  people  of  this  island,  but  of  Europe  at  large — 
that  it  is  unquestionably  and  beyond  all  comparison 
the  most  important  in  its  bearings  upon  the  civiliza- 
tion and  permanent  interests  of  mankind,  which  has 
for  a  long  period  engaged  their  earnest  attention — 
and  that  in  Germany  it  is  regarded,  and  perhaps 
justly  regarded,  as  the  vital  question  of  civilization ; 
it  were  scarcely  allowable  to  withhold  or  overlook, 
for  so  much  as  a  day,  the  opinions  of  so  high  an  au- 
thority— of  one  so  justly  entitled  to  be  listened  to, 
on  any  point  connected  with  the  interests  of  what 
may  be  called  the  higher  education,  whether  we  con- 
sider his  great  experience  and  success  as  a  teacher, 
the  variety  and  elegance  of  his  general  accomplish- 
ments, or  the  extent  and  solidity  of  his  scientific  at- 
tainments. Mr  Whewell  is  indeed  such  an  one  as 
the  country  may  well  feel  satisfaction  and  confidence 
in  beholding  engaged  in  the  earnest  discussion  of  her 
highest  interests.  To  the  hands  of  such  men  she 
can  with  great  fearlessness  and  freedom  commit  them; 
and  such  only  ought  to  be  permitted  by  public  opi- 
nion to  approach  their  treatment.  It  is  but  justice 
to  Mr  Whewell  to  say,  that  these  few  pages,  in  which 
he  has  recorded  the  results  of  long  experience,  of 
mud i  careful  reflection,  and  of  extensive  research 
into  the  past  history  of  human  knowledge,  and  the 
progressive  development  of  its  physical  and  inductive 
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branches,  are  distinguished,  as  became  his  character, 
by  all  the  candour,  calmness,  and  comprehensiveness 
of  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  science. 

With  much  indeed  of  the  pamphlet  that  is  of  a 
local  character,  and  has  more  peculiar  reference  to 
the  constitution  of  the  English  universities  alone,  we 
in  Scotland  have  of  course  but  little  comparatively  to 
do.  In  these  it  is  true  we  have  no  very  immediate 
interest.  For,  the  subject  which  the  author  professes 
to  examine  is  not  that  of  education  in  general,  but 
the  education  of  universities ;  nor  again  of  all  uni- 
versities, but  of  English  universities  only  ;  and  even 
when  thus  limited,  the  topic  is  not  designed  to  be 
completely  exhausted,  or  fully  handled.  Yet  there 
is  in  the  performance — especially  in  the  two  first 
parts  of  it — much,  in  the  shape  of  general  principle, 
that  is  applicable  to  all  colleges,  English  or  Scotch, 
and  to  all  academical  institutions,  the  value  of  which 
is  of  a  general  and  a  permanent  nature — much  that 
has  a  direct  and  important  relation  to  the  leading 
principles  and  main  features  of  the  plan,  on  which 
every  national  system  of  academic  education  ought 
to  be  constructed ;  and  on  these  points  he  does  ap- 
pear to  us  to  have  succeeded  in  pointing  out — to  use 
his  own  language — "  certain  large  and  weighty  alter- 
natives of  principle,  between  which,  in  all  our  uni- 
versities, old  or  new,  we  must  necessarily  choose,  and 
in  assigning  satisfactory  reasons  in  favour  of  that 
choice  which  he  has  ventured  to  recommend."  It 
may  be  useful,  moreover,  even  to  hold  up  con- 
spicuously to  the  view  of  the  public  the  mere  outline 
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of  those  noble  educational  institutions  which  have 
been  actually  realized  in  another  part  of  the  island  ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  the  stir  of  controversy  respecting 
the  best  method  of  reforming  these,  and  of  rendering 
them  more  efficient,  it  may  not  be  without  its  use  to 
direct  somewhat  steadily  to  the  actual  principles  on 
which  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  system  of 
education  pursued  in  them  proceeds — however  de- 
fective and  how  much  soever  in  need  of  reform — the 
attention  of  a  country,  which  has  never  realized  in  its 
own  experience  institutions  approaching  even  to 
these ;  and  which,  sharing  in  the  general  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  and  impatience  with  every  thing  de- 
fective, provided  it  be  also  old,  seems  more  than  half 
inclined  to  reform  its  own  establishments  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  reform  them  for  the  worse,  by  still  fur- 
ther dilapidating  rather  than  consolidating  or  build- 
ing up  a  system,  which,  from  the  commencement, 
was  wanting  in  altitude,  completeness,  and  symmetry. 
In  the  general  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  a 
course  of  academical  education,  designed  for  the  cul- 
ture of  the  national  mind,  there  will  be  found,  as 
these  are  expounded  by  Mr  Whewell,  much  that  is 
neither  obscurely  nor  indirectly  applicable  to  the  re- 
gulation— not  to  say  the  reform — of  the  literary  and 
philosophical  curriculum  in  some  of  our  own  colleges. 
That  curriculum,  considered  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  is  of  far  higher  value  and  importance  to  the 
interests  of  the  community  than  the  merely  profes- 
sional courses  ;  and  yet  strange  to  say,  there  is  reason 
to  fear,  that  it  is,  in  some  instances  at  least,  in  a 
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more  dilapidated  and  inefficient  condition  than  any 
of  them. 

One  of  the  leading  results,  if  not  objects,  of  Mr 
Whewell's  book  is  to  evince  the  importance  and  de- 
termine the  place  of  mathematical  science  as  an  in- 
strument of  mental  discipline,  in  a  proper  course  of 
university  education.  On  this  special  point  he  had, 
indeed,  previously  published  a  separate  pamphlet, 
which  gave  occasion  to  a  very  ingenious  and  vigor- 
ously written  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question.  The  object  of  the 
reviewer  is,  both  by  argument  and  authority,  to  de- 
preciate, and  reduce,  as  nearly  as  possible  to  nothing, 
the  beneficial  effects  of  mathematical  training,  and  to 
elevate  by  contrast  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  study  of  philosophy  as  a  mental  discipline ;  al- 
though it  is  not  very  evident  what  the  branch  or 
branches  of  literature  are,  the  study  of  which  the  re- 
viewer would  oppose,  under  this  wide  title  of  philo- 
sophy, to  that  of  mathematics,  unless  indeed  it  be  the 
whole  range  of  literature  which  is  not  mathematical. 
Mr  Whewell,  in  touching  again  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject in  the  present  publication,  desires  his  statements 
to  be  considered  as  having  no  reference  at  all  to  the 
assertions  of  his  reviewer  :  it  is  plain  enough,  how- 
ever, that  the  language  at  least,  if  not  the  tone  of  his 
observations,  has  more  than  once  a  tacit  reference  to 
the  reviewer's  arguments  and  strictures.  The  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  them  is  one  of  much  interest, 
and  one  on  which  we  should,  in  other  circumstances, 
have  felt  much  disposed  to  offer  some  observations. 
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But  although  we  dissent  very  widely  from  the  Edin- 
burgh reviewer,  it  is  due  to  the  distinguished  writer 
to  whom  the  paper  alluded  to  is  ascribed,  and  to  the 
uncommon  power  and  ingenuity  by  which  it  is  cha- 
racterised, to  abstain  from  throwing  out  any  strictures 
on  the  general  scope  and  management  of  his  argu- 
ment, or  on  any  detached  and  particular  parts  of  it, 
without  entering  fully  and  fairly  into  an  examination 
of  the  whole  subject.  It  is  sufficient  here,  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  misunderstanding,  merely  to 
state,  that  we  assent  most  cordially  to  Mr  Whewell's 
view  of  the  beneficial  and  invigorating  effects  of  ma- 
thematical discipline,  as  unfolded  and  enforced  in  his 
previous  pamphlet,  and  to  his  claim,  on  its  behalf,  to  a 
high  and  leading  place*  in  every  scheme  of  advanced 
university  education,  as  advocated  in  the  present 
one.  Considering  it  is  an  element  of  education,  we 
regard  it  with  him,  as  a  means  of  forming  logical 
habits,  better  than  logic  itself.  We  do  not  indeed 
undervalue  the  importance  of  logic,  either  theoretical 
or  practical;  we  do  not  despise  general  literature  in 
any  of  its  departments,  much  less  those  higher  and 
more  speculative  departments  of  it,  which,  because 
they  attempt  to  "fasten  their  speculations  to  some 
principle  or  law  in  the  human  mind,"  may  perhaps 
be  collectively  distinguished  by  the  somewhat  vague 
appellation  of  philosophy.  Of  these  we  cannot  think 

*  We  have  not  said  the  leading  place,  only  because  we  conceive  the 
determination  of  this  point,  (viz.  of  its  relative  prominence  in  the  course), 
to  depend  on  the  average  age  and  previous  attainments  of  the  pupils 
before  their  introduction  to  the  mathematical  part  of  their  education. 
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otherwise  than  with  admiration,  and  therefore  cannot 
possibly  feel  inclined  to  speak  with  disparagement. 
We  regard  them  as  refining  the  taste,  elevating  the 
sentiments,  polishing  and  perfecting  the  well  cultured 
mind,  as  giving  the  highest  finish,  and  constituting  the 
appropriate  termination,  to  a  liberal  and  complete  edu- 
cation. Viewed,  however,  as  a  direct  and  special  instru- 
ment of  mental  culture,  we  feel  an  assured  conviction, 
that  at  that  period  of  life  and  in  that  stage  of  educa- 
tion, at  which  vigorous  mental  training  is  both  most 
practicable  and  most  necessary,  they  form  nothing  ap- 
proaching to  an  equal  discipline  for  the  several  leading 
faculties,  with  those  studies  which  call  forth,  and  task 
to  the  utmost,  each  of  these  faculties  specially;  and 
that  they  furnish  in  their  whole  range,  unlimited  as 
it  truly  is,  and  in  all  the  multiplicity  of  their  resour- 
ces, nothing  so  directly  improving,  nothing  that  con- 
stitutes at  once  so  direct  and  so  complete  a  gymnastic 
for  the  whole  or  the  most  important  of  the  mental 
powers,  as  even  the  twofold  discipline  of  languages 
and  mathematics  proposed  by  Mr  Whewell,  restricted, 
and  unnecessarily  restricted,  as  we  are  disposed  to 
regard  that  discipline. 

The  publication  before  us  consists  of  three  parts. 
The  first  of  these  refers  to  the  matter  of  education, 
and  mainly  to  the  question  of  what  may  be  termed 
practical  and  speculative  teaching.  The  second 
discusses  the  manner  of  teaching,  and  the  relative 
value  of  the  direct  and  indirect  methods  of  in- 
struction. The  third  part  treats  of  that  superin- 
tendence and  control,  in  addition  to  the  mere  teach- 
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ing  of  the  understanding,  which,  under  the  name  of 
discipline,  forms  an  important  part  of  the  office  of 
the  English  universities.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
third  of  these  parts  or  chapters,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  second,  are  inapplicable,  or  applicable 
only  in  a  slight  degree,  to  our  case  in  Scotland.  In 
our  northern  universities  we  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension, lest  public  examinations  should  become  so 
frequent  and  so  stimulating  as  to  interfere  with  the 
efficiency  of  class  teaching,  since  in  some  of  these 
classes  there  is  so  little  of  either  element  as  to  render 
it  very  superfluous  to  be  concerned  about  the  possible 
effect  of  their  collision.  We  have  no  occasion  to 
discuss  the  question  of  the  hardships  arising  from  the 
rigid  and  authoritative  prescription  of  certain  authors 
as  text-books,  even  though  these  should  be  the  best 
on  their  respective  subjects;  inasmuch  as  in  our 
universities,  subjects,  and  those  not  by  any  means  the 
least  important  in  the  curriculum,  are  sometimes 
traversed  without  text-book  at  all.  We  are  not 
called  upon  to  take  any  interest  in  the  disputes  of 
Mr  Beverly  and  his  opponents  regarding  the  efficiency 
of  university  discipline,  or  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
respecting  the  uses  and  functions  of  Fellows  attached 
to  colleges — their  importance  in  the  management  of 
university  affairs,  or  their  proper  place  in  university 
examinations.  The  nakedness  of  our  northern  insti- 
tutions exempts  them  from  any  such  dignified  ap- 
pendages, and  very  fortunately  exempts  them,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  although  these  Fellows  were  declared 
by  an  intelligent  and  admired  American  to  be  gentle- 
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men,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  term,  and  their 
society  to  be  the  most  thoroughly  intellectual  and 
delightful  he  had  ever  enjoyed;  and  all  the  more 
delightful  because  it  was  "  composed  only  of  men  of 
real  learning,  of  friends  confiding  in  the  mutual  esteem 
entertained  by  all,  undisturbed  by  ambitious  quacks 
or  impudent  pretenders."*  Neither  need  we  con- 
cern ourselves  about  the  best  method  of  giving  effi- 
ciency to  the  public  instructions  of  our  lecturers,  by 
the  influence  of  their  example  and  private  intercourse 
on  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  or  about  the  importance 
of  watching  over  and  regulating  the  intercourse  of 
students  among  themselves,  since  among  us,  each  of 
the  students  is,  and  indeed  must  be,  left  very  much 
to  his  own  guidance,  beyond  the  walls  of  the  lecture- 
room.  Still,  however,  even  after  these  sections  of  the 
work  have  been  deducted,  there  will  remain,  as  we 
have  said  before,  much  that  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  question  of  the  best  system  of  academical  educa- 
tion for  us  also,  and  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  do 
not  derive  from  it  important  practical  applications. 

The  first  chapter,  on  the  subjects  or  matters  of  uni- 
versity instruction,  begins  by  drawing  a  broad  line  of 
distinction  between  two  modes  of  teaching,  the  prac- 
tical and  the  speculative.  The  object  of  describing 
and  distinguishing  these  is  not  to  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other  as  a  vehicle  of 
instruction — for  that  is  afterwards  done  at  length, 
and  under  several  particular  heads ;  but  by  the  very 

*  See  Remains  of  the  Reverend  Edward  Griffin  of  New  York,  vol. 
ii.  p.  259. 
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description  of  each,  to  show  that  one  of  these  modes 
of  treatment  is  peculiarly,  if  not  exclusively,  proper 
for  a  certain  class  of  subjects,  and  the  other  for  a  dif- 
ferent class — that  the  subjects  of  practical  teaching 
cannot,  for  example,  be  geology,  nor  metaphysics, 
nor  taste,  nor  speculative  morals,  and  that  they  must 
be  almost  inevitably  mathematics  and  languages. 
The  respective  effects  of  these  two  methods  of  in- 
struction are  next  investigated  in  several  distinct 
sections ;  they  are  compared  and  contrasted  in  their 
influence  on  the  intellectual  habits  of  the  individual, 
on  the  moral  tone  of  his  mind,  and  on  the  progress 
of  civilization  generally.  But  as  the  beneficial  effects 
of  one  of  these  two  branches  of  mental  discipline  had 
already  been  minutely  stated  in  a  previous  publica- 
tion, they  are  here  but  slightly  adverted  to ;  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  other  branch — namely,  languages — 
are  discussed  somewhat  more  largely,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  selecting  the  ancient  Latin  and  Greek,  in 
preference  to  any  or  all  of  the  modern  languages,  is 
stated  and  vindicated. 

Let  us  return,  then,  and  pass  in  review  the  sepa- 
rate steps  of  this  argument.  And,  first  of  all,  what 
is  the  fundamental  distinction  between  practical  and 
speculative  teaching,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  subsequent  reasoning  ?  Speculative  teaching, 
says  Mr  "Whewell,  is  that  "  in  which  the  lecturer  ex- 
pounds to  his  audience  the  doctrines  or  results  of 
some  branch  of  knowledge,  the  speculations  of  ante- 
cedent philosophers  or  his  own,  while  the  office  of 
the  audience  is  only  to  attend  to  him,  to  listen,  to 
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receive,  think  on,  and  treasure  up  what  the  speaker 
delivers.,  without  being  called  upon  themselves  to 
take  any  active  part;  without  being  required  to  pro- 
duce, to  test,  or  to  apply,  the  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired." The  practical,  again,  is  that  in  which  "  the 
learner  has  not  merely  to  receive,  but  to  produce  his 
knowledge ; — as  when  the  mathematical  student 
proves  the  proposition  which  is  enunciated  by  his 
teacher,  or  solves  a  problem  proposed  to  him ; — or 
when  the  classical  scholar  renders  Horace  or  Thucy- 
dides  into  English.  The  distinction,  therefore,  be- 
tween practical  and  speculative  teaching  refers,  it  is 
plain,  to  the  mode  of  teaching,  not  to  the  possible 
application  of  the  subject  taught.  To  the  description 
of  speculative  teaching  merely,  belong  "  those  lec- 
tures, uncombined  with  any  questions  or  practical 
demands  on  the  learner,  which  are  familiar  to  us  in 
most  of  our  universities,  as  modes  of  treating  of 
physics,  and  metaphysics,  geology,  and  political  eco- 
nomy, taste,  and  politics."  Practical  teaching,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  "  where  the  scholar,  with  voice, 
pen,  or  pencil,  follows  the  tract  pointed  out  to  him, 
and  is  constantly  brought  back  into  it  when  he  de- 
viates. It  is  in  this  latter  way  that  we  are  taught  to 
read,  to  write,  to  cast  accounts,  to  translate  Latin 
and  Greek,  to  speak  French  and  German,  to  solve 
equations,  to  obtain  our  own  results  in  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics." 

Now,  this  distinction  is  drawn,  not  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  making  plain,  what  is  indeed  sufficiently 
plain  from  the  mere  description  of  the  two  methods, 
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that  one  of  these  modes  of  teaching  is  a  far  more 
thorough  and  efficient  instrument  of  instruction,  that 
the  knowledge  acquired  in  one  of  these  ways  must 
be  much  more  valuable,  because  more  permanent, 
and  attended  in  its  acquisition  with  much  more  of 
varied  and  original  thought  on  the  part  of  the  learner, 
than  that  which  is  received  by  the  latter ;  but  also 
for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  two  modes,  some  of  the  branches  of  human 
knowledge  naturally  and  almost  inevitably  require 
to  be  taught  practically,  while  others  are  better 
adapted  to  the  speculative  mode  of  teaching,  and 
can  hardly  by  any  possibility  be  made  matters  of 
practical  instruction.  Of  this  latter  kind  are,  in  Mr 
Whewell's  opinion,  geology,  political  economy,  and 
metaphysics;  of  the  former,  mathematics  and  lan- 
guages ;  so  that  if,  persuaded  of  the  superior  value 
of  the  practical  above  the  merely  speculative  form  of 
instruction,  or  induced  by  any  other  consideration, 
we  have  determined  on  adopting  it  in  preference  to 
the  other,  we  have  ipso  facto  determined  not  only  the 
mode  of  mental  training,  but  necessarily  also  the 
matter  on  which  that  training  must  proceed.  We 
have  decided  on  adopting  either  mathematics  or  lan- 
guages, or  both,  and  have  as  decidedly,  as  it  appears 
to  Mr  W  he  well,  put  aside,  and  determined  on  not 
adopting  metaphysics,  political  economy,  speculative 
morals,  the  theory  of  taste,  and  the  other  branches 
already  mentioned. 

On  these  latter  subjects,  the  student  may  indeed 
listen,  in  Mr  Whewell's  opinion,  and  may  acquire 
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such  knowledge  as  the  teacher  possesses,  "  but  he  is 
not,  and  cannot  be  called  upon,  as  a  part  of  the 
teaching,  to  do  something  which  depends  upon  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired.  He  may  follow  with  the 
clearest  apprehension,  and  it  may  be,  with  full  and 
well-founded  conviction,  the  views  which  are  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  teacher  ;  but  still  he  is  passive 
only,  he  is  a  spectator  only,  not  an  actor,  in  the  in- 
tellectual scene  ;  "  and,  even  if  examinations  should 
be  added  to  professorial  lectures  on  such  subjects  of 
general  philosophy,  both  together  can  hardly,  in  Mr 
Whewell's  opinion,  ever  constitute  an  efficient  prac- 
tical teaching  ;  "  for  in  such  instances,"  says  our  au- 
thor, "  the  knowledge  which  lectures  convey,  is  either 
merely  retained  in  the  memory,  or  employed  as  ma- 
terial for  farther  speculation  by  the  student,  and  is 
not  assimilated,  arid  converted  into  a  practical  habit 
of  intellectual  action."  "  Examination,  therefore,  in 
these  cases,"  he  continues,  "  may  test  the  goodness 
of  the  memory,  and  the  clearness  of  the  apprehension 
or  general  faculties  :  and  we  may  also  conceive  ex- 
aminations of  a  higher  kind,  that  call  out  the  powers 
of  original  thought,  and  detect  the  activity  of  talent 
and  genius.  But  the  trial  of  mere  memory  and  clear- 
headedness is  not  practical  teaching,  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  acquisition  of  a  power  of  interpretation 
or  calculation  ;  and  the  higher  kind  of  examination 
which  we  have  mentioned,  presupposes  that  practical 
teaching  of  which  we  here  speak,  and  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  it." 

We  confess  that  this  appears  to  us  to  be  pushing 
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the  matter  a  good   deal  too  far,  and  somewhat  un- 
necessarily for  the  ultimate  object  of  the  argument. 
In  the  soundness  and  importance  of  the  general  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  the  two  modes  of  instruction 
we  fully  concur.     We  are  also  at  one  with  him  as  to 
the  evident  and  almost  incomparable  superiority  of 
the  practical  above  the  speculative,  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  communication  of  abiding  knowledge,  and  as  a 
mean  of  mental  discipline.     We  acquiesce,  moreover, 
not  only  in  the  decision,  that  mathematics  and  lan- 
guages are  vastly  better  fitted  for  forming  the  mat- 
ter of  such  practical  training  than  any  other  branches 
of  general  philosophy,   but  also  in  his  exposition  of 
the  reasons  why  they  are  so, — that  the  range  of  sub- 
jects to  which  practical  teaching  is  most  entirely  and 
efficiently  applicable,   "  is  limited  to  those  in  which 
principles,  having  clear  evidence  and  stable  certainty, 
form  the  basis  of  our  knowledge,  and  in  which,  con- 
sequently, a  distinct  possession  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  enables  a  student  to  proceed  to  their  applica- 
tions, and  to  acquire  the  habit  of  applying  them  in 
every  case  (at  least  in  an  unlimited  number  of  cases,) 
with  ease  and  rapidity."     There  is  no  doubt  that,  in 
these  respects,  the  ideas  of  space  and  of  number,  the 
general  relations  of  grammar,  and  the  structure  of 
language,  as  exhibiting  in  similar  forms  of  expression 
some  of  the  simplest  and  most  prominent  laws  of 
human  thought,  possess  a  peculiar  and  unrivalled  fit- 
ness for  becoming  the  subjects  of  practical  teaching; 
but   they  do  so  only,  as  it  appears   to  us,  in  conse- 
quence of   the  superior  clearness  and  familiarity  of 
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the  fundamental  notions  and  maxims  on  which  they 
proceed.  This  clearness,  however,  and  this  famili- 
arity,,— this  universality  and  uncloubting  firmness  of 
assent,  needs  not  necessarily  be  the  result  of  the  intui- 
tive certainty  of  the  notions  to  which  it  is  attached.  It 
may  be  the  result  of  the  observational  certainty,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression,  of  the  fundamental  truths  of 
any  particular  branch  of  knowledge.  In  other  words, 
clearness  and  certainty  of  evidence  in  the  fundamen- 
tal truths  of  any  branch  of  science,  is  all  that  is  re- 
quisite to  render  that  branch  a  fit  subject  of  practical 
teaching.  Whether  that  certainty  and  clearness 
arise  from  the  intuitive  evidence  of  the  truths  them- 
selves, independent  of  experience,  or  from  outward 
experience,  universal  and  unvarying,  or  sifted  and 
recognised,  makes  no  difference.  Nay,  we  go  far- 
ther, and  say,  that  the  mind's  familiarity  with  such 
truths  as  are  fundamental  to  any  given  branch  of 
science — the  newness  or  oldness,  so  to  speak,  of  its 
recognition  of  them  as  stable  certainties,  provided 
only  it  do  acknowledge  them  fully  as  certainties — 
determines  only  the  superior  fitness,  in  point  of  time, 
and  relatively  to  the  mind  so  recognising  them,  of 
that  particular  branch,  for  becoming  to  it  a  prior,, 
but  not  the  only  subject  of  practical  training.  The 
very  ideas  of  force  and  motion,  which  Mr  Whewell 
himself  includes  among  those  primary  ones — the  con- 
sequences and  applications  of  which  form  one  of  the 
best  subjects  of  practical  teaching — are  derived  from 
experience  ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  very  simplest 
laws  of  either  can  be  deduced  strictly  and  properly 
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a  priori  from  our  own  notion  of  each,  even  if  that 
notion  itself  were  not  the  offspring  of  experience. 
We  have  never  been  able,  for  instance,  to  satisfy  our- 
selves of  the  conclusiveness  of  any  mere  mathemati- 
cal demonstration  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces  that 
we  have  ever  met  with ;  and  we  entertain  a  strong 
conviction  that  the  truth  conveyed  in  the  proposition 
alluded  to  is  incapable  of  such  demonstration.  In 
our  view,  then,  the  other  sciences  approach,  in  point 
of  capability  of  becoming  the  subjects  of  practical 
teaching,  to  the  level  of  mechanics,  or  even  of  pure 
geometry,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  their  fundamental  notions  and  maxims  approxi- 
mate, in  point  of  clearness  and  certainty,  to  those 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  these  two  branches. 
And  though  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  none  can,  in 
these  respects,  so  much  as  pretend  to  rival  the  two 
sciences  we  have  just  mentioned,  yet  it  is  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  a  moment  to  be  maintained,  that 
many  of  them  do  not  rest  upon  foundations  which 
are  at  once  solid,  and  if  not  simple,  at  least  capable — 
and  capable  in  proportion  to  the  ability  and  clear- 
headedness of  the  teacher — of  being  made  so.  All 
such,  therefore,  however  they  may  differ  either  from 
mathematics  or  from  one  another,  in  respect  of  the 
whole  amount  of  advantage  which  would  attend  the 
adoption  of  any  one  of  them  as  a  subject  of  practical 
teaching,  agree  at  least  in  this  one  point — if  they  have 
indeed  foundations  that  are  solid,  and  that  are  suscept- 
ible of  proof  by  one  mind  to  another — that  they  are 
all  capable  of  being  thus  practically  taught.  When, 
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therefore,  Mr  Whewell  asserts,  that  even  the  addi- 
tion of  examinations  to  professorial  lectures  upon 
such  subjects,  can  only  test  the  goodness  of  the  me- 
mory, and  the  clearness  of  the  apprehension  or  general 
faculties,  it  is  plain  that  he  must  suppose  these  exami- 
nations incapable  of  being  so  conducted,  even  by  the 
most  skilful  and  clear-sighted  lecturer,  that  the  con- 
clusion to  be  arrived  at  shall  be  obtained  from  pre- 
mises spontaneously  furnished  by  the  pupil's  own 
mind,  and  be  evolved  from  these  premises  by  a 
process  of  reasoning  conducted  throughout  by  him- 
self, without  farther  assistance  or  interference  than 
shall  be  merely  sufficient  to  bring  him  -  constantly 
back  into  the  track  originally  pointed  out  to  him, 
whenever  he  has  illegitimately  or  uselessly  de- 
viated from  it.  Is  it  not  plain  that  he  supposes 
such  examinations  to  be  incapable  of  being  so  con- 
ducted, as  that,  by  means  of  these,  the  ultimate 
truths  which  the  lecturer  has  been  desirous  of  esta- 
blishing shall,  in  the  language  of  Dr  Whately,  be 
grafted  as  scions  on  stems  of  thought  previously 
rooted  in  the  soil  of  the  pupil's  own  mind,  so  as  to 
be  thoroughly  incorporated,  as  it  were,  with  its  sub- 
stance, and  to  become  undistinguishable  from  its  in- 

*  O 

digenous  productions?  In  short,  he  appears  to  us 
to  assume,  that  the  adoption  by  the  pupil  of  the 
lecturer's  opinions  and  conclusions,  must,  in  these 
subjects,  take  place  without  any  mental  activity  on 
his  own  part,  without  the  exercise  of  invention  or  in- 
genuity, in  the  way  either  of  reproducing  them  from 
the  same  premises — and  thus  retracing  the  original 
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process  of  invention  in  the  mind  of  the  first  dis- 
coverer, or  of  deducing  them  anew  from  different 
data,  supplied  by  his  own  thoughts; — without,  in 
short,  any  process  of  review  extending  jealously  to 
every  step  of  the  argument  by  which  the  results 
have  been  evolved; — without  the  application  of  any 
independent  tests  or  criteria,  furnished  by  his  own 
mind,  for  trying  their  validity; — without  any  feeling 
of  curiosity  either  about  deriving  from  them,  on  the 
supposition  of  their  truth,  any  useful  or  interesting 
applications  of  which  they  may  be  susceptible,  or 
about  pursuing  them  into  their  remoter  consequences, 
with  the  view  of  testing  their  accuracy.  For,  if  ex- 
aminations can  be  so  conducted  as  to  ensure  the  at- 
tendance of  all  these  mental  exercises  on  the  com- 
munication of  the  teacher's  thoughts  to  the  pupil's 
mind,  it  is  evident  enough  that  during  the  ongoing 
of  such  a  process  the  pupil  is  very  far  from  being 
"  passive  only," — a  mere  "  spectator  not  an  actor  in 
the  intellectual  scene;"  it  is  plain  that  in  such  a  case 
he  has  been  made,  if  not  to  "  produce,"  in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  term,  at  least  to  reproduce,  and,  as 
it  were,  to  rediscover,  to  "  test,"  and  to  "apply"  the 
knowledge  acquired  from  his  instructor — to  do,  in 
short,  all  that  is  described  by  Mr  Whewell  himself, 
as  most  characteristic  of  the  process  of  acquirement 
under  the  operation  of  practical  teaching.  We  ac- 
knowledge, indeed,  that  so  to  conduct  examinations 
as  to  ensure  the  exercise  of  such  varied  mental  acti- 
vity— to  venture  on  so  free,  and  fearless,  and  inti- 
mate a  contact  with  every  variety  of  mental  character 
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and  habitudes,  on  subjects  liable  to  obscuration  from 
so  many  sources,  implies  a  degree  of  dexterity,  clear- 
sightedness, readiness,  and  confidence  in  the  thorough 
soundness  of  his  own  opinions,  as  well  as  a  reliance  on 
his  own  resources,  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher,  very 
seldom  to  be  found  combined  in  one  individual.  But 
supposing  such  a  combination  to  be  actually  realized, 
— and  there  is  no  absurdity  in  this  supposition,  or 
at  least  in  that  of  indefinite  approaches  to  such  a 
character, — there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover, in  the  nature  of  the  subjects  themselves,  as  for 
example  of  political  economy,  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  in  such  hands  very  admirable  and  efficient 
instruments  of  thorough  practical  training. 

Still  we  most  readily  admit,  that  in  their  present 
state  of  comparative  haziness,  in  the  want  of  clearly 
fixed  and  acknowledged  principles  to  start  from,  and 
with  the  average,  or  indeed  much  more  than  the 
average  mental  power  and  attainments  of  literary 
men,  it  would  be  very  foolish  to  expect  to  see  those 
subjects  made  often  such  instruments,  in  any  degree 
that  could  at  all  merit  a  comparison,  in  point  of 
thorough  and  sustained  efficiency,  with  the  combined 
discipline  of  mathematics,  and  of  the  two  dead  lan- 
guages of  Greece  and  Rome.  And  this  is  in  truth 
all  which  it  was  necessary  for  Mr  Whewell  to  have 
asserted  in  order  to  prove  his  object, — the  inferiority, 
namely,  of  those  other  branches  to  mathematics  and 
languages  for  the  purpose  in  question,  not  their  abso- 
lute incapability  of  being  rendered  the  subjects  of 
practical  instruction.  We  are  sorry,  therefore,  that 
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by  an  appearance  of  something  like  overstraining,  in 
no  way  necessary  to  his  own  object,  he  should  have 
communicated,  or  run  the  risk  of  communicating, 
somewhat  of  indistinctness  and  weakness  to  this 
fundamental  part  of  his  argument.  By  seeming  to 
limit  the  possible  aim  of  examinations,  upon  profes- 
sorial lectures  previously  delivered,  to  the  mere  object 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  learner  has  retained  in 

o 

his  memory  the  truths  announced  in  his  hearing — 
whether  he  can  restate  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  delivered  by  the  lecturer — whether  he  can 
retrace  the  steps  by  which  the  lecturer  professed  to 
arrive  at  them — and  lastly,  whether  he  appears  to 
discern,  and  to  be  in  some  measure  satisfied  with 
their  argumentative  coherence, — by  thus  limiting 
the  possible  purpose  of  all  examination  on  profes- 
sorial lectures,  to  a  mere  trial  of  the  memory  and  of 
the  general  clearness  of  the  understanding  (although 
both  these  faculties  are  thus  not  only  tested,  but,  by 
the  very  fact  of  being  in  this  manner  exercised,  are  in 
some  considerable  degree  invigorated  and  improved), 
he  appears  to  ascribe  to  all  such  examinations  an  un- 
avoidable narrowness  and  impotency,  under  which 
they  do  not  by  any  means  necessarily  labour.  Again, 
by  admitting  the  possibility  of  examinations  of  a  far 
higher  order  on  these  same  subjects,  and  such,  in- 
deed, as  shall  be  fitted  to  call  out  the  powers  of  ori- 
ginal thought,  and  detect  the  activity  of  talent  and 
of  genius,  one  is  almost  unavoidably  led  to  suppose 
that  he  really  concedes,  after  all,  the  possibility  of 
their  being  made  the  subjects  of  that  highest  and 
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most  difficult,  and  perhaps  not  least  important  species 
of  examination,  which  we  have  a  little  ago  described; 
an  examination  which,  proceeding  upon  truths  ad- 
mitted, or  even  spontaneously  furnished  by  the 
learner's  own  mind,  might  be  supposed  to  be  so  skil- 
fully conducted,  with  a  continual  though  tacit  refer- 
ence to  peculiarities  of  habit  or  structure,  as  ulti- 
mately to  elicit,  from  every  variety  of  character  and 
constitution,  an  assent  to  a  given  truth,  as  the  legi- 
timate consequence  of  premises  which  itself  had  fur- 
nished ;  nay  more,  to  quicken  each  mind  in  its  search 
after  truth,  encourage  it  in  pushing  forward  its  own 
independent  trains  of  thought,  and,  by  an  occasional 
though  scarcely  perceptible  interference  in  the  way 
of  suggestion  or  guidance,  to  cause  all  those  trains  to 
converge  at  last  upon  an  ulterior,  and  it  may  be  a 
far  distant  point,  where  the  truth  desired  shall  seem 
to  meet  him,  as  the  natural  but  unlooked-for  result 
of  his  own  course  of  reflection.  ISTor  will  this  most 
important  concession,  once  made,  be  at  all  materially 
affected,  much  less  nullified,  by  the  mere  assertion 
that  such  higher  examination  always  presupposes 
practical  teaching,  but  does  not  itself  constitute  it. 
For  although,  in  the  individual  instances  which  he 
has  specified,  of  supposed  lectures  on  the  history  and 
theory  of  language,  and  on  the  metaphysics  of  algebra 
and  geometry,  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
jects themselves  of  algebra,  geometry,  and  language, 
must  undoubtedly  be  assumed,  in  order  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  such  disquisitions  upon  them  severally;  and 
although  the  nature  of  these  subjects  is  such  that  this 
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familiarity  with  them  could  only  be  acquired  by  prac- 
tical teaching,  it  does  not  follow,  nor  is  it  the  case, 
that  all  lectures  on  every  other  branch  of  knowledge, 
in  order  to  be  understood  and  to  be  made  the  sub- 
jects of  practical  examination,  must  necessarily  pre- 
suppose a  previous  and  independent  familiarity  with 
every  such  subject,  and  a  familiarity  that  could  no 
otherwise  have  been  acquired  than  through  the  me- 
dium of  practical  instruction. 

But  we  pass  on  to  the  second  section,  which  treats 
of  the  effect  of  practical  teaching  on  the  intellectual 
habits.  This  subject  having  been  previously  dis- 
cussed by  Mr  AVhewell  at  considerable  length,  in  his 
pamphlet  entitled  "Thoughts  on  the  Study  of  Mathe- 
matics, as  a  part  of  a  Liberal  Education"  is  here  but 
slightly  touched  upon.  The  reader  is  referred  by 
the  author  to  that  previous  pamphlet,  which  is  ac- 
cordingly reprinted  at  the  end  of  the  present  publi- 
cation. There  occurs,  however,  in  this  section,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  answer  to  the  objection,  that 
mathematical  study  accomplishes  the  mind  in  one 
species  of  reasoning  only,  an  observation  at  once  so 
simple  and  so  exceedingly  just,  respecting  the  indirect 
influence  of  mathematical  training,  in  imparting  a 
general  clearness  and  definiteness  to  all  the  mind's 
apprehensions,  that  we  cannot  help  extracting  it. 

"It  may  be  said,  that  mathematical  reasoning  is  but  one  kind 
of  reasoning,  and  that  the  study  and  practice  of  this  alone,  ought 
not  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  power  in 
general.  To  this,  I  reply,  that  the  faculty  of  reasoning,  so  fur  as 
it  i-ttn  hi:  (//>•//)////('(/  by  practical  tca<:ltin<j,  receives  such  a  discipline 
from  mathematical  study.  If,  for  instance,  any  one  says,  '  Why 
do  YOU  not  cultivate  the  habit  of  inductive  as  well  as  deductive 
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reasoning  ?'  I  answer,  that  the  only  cultivation  of  which  induc- 
tive reasoning  admits,  is  that  which  is  supplied  by  deductive 
reasoning.  For  when  we  collect  a  new  truth  by  induction  from 
facts,  what  is  the  process  of  our  minds  ?  '  We  acquire  a  new  and 
distinct  view,  or  hit  upon  a  right  supposition  ;  and  we  perceive 
that,  in  the  consequences  of  our  new  notions,  the  observed  facts 
are  included.  The  former  part  of  this  process,  the  new  and  true 
idea  suited  to  the  emergency,  the  happy  guess,  no  teaching  can 
give  the  student.  All  that  we  can  do  is,  to  fix  the  idea  when  he 
has  it,  and  to  teach  him  to  test  his  hypothesis,  by  tracing  its  con- 
sequences. And  this,  the  cultivation  of  deductive  habits  does. 
We  cannot  teach  men  to  invent  new  truths  ;  we  cannot  even 
give  them  the  power  of  guessing  a  riddle.  But  those  who  have 
been  inventors,  have  always  had,  not  only  that  native  fertility  of 
mind  which  no  education  can  bestow,  but  also  a  talent  of  clearly 
and  rapidly  applying  their  newly-sprung  thoughts,  in  which  half 
their  power  consisted,  and  which  is  precisely  that  faculty  which 
mathematical  habits  may  improve.  And  the  distinctness  of  the 
fundamental  ideas, — a  state  of  thought  essential  alike  to  sound 
reasoning  from  old  truths,  and  to  the  discovery  of  new, — is  not 
unprovided  for  by  the  study  of  mathematics  ;  for  though  deduc- 
tive habits  do  not  give  distinct  fundamental  ideas,  they  demand  them; 
and,  by  the  constant  appeal  to  such  ideas,  they  fix  and  develop 
them.  A  perception  of  the  truth  of  mathematical  axioms  cannot 
be  conveyed  into  the  mind  by  reasoning  ;  but  still,  the  mathema- 
tical reasoner  usually  sees  more  clearly  than  other  men,  the  neces- 
sary truth  of  his  axioms.  Other  persons  may  have  the  idea  of 
space,  as  well  as  the  geometer ; — the  idea  of  force  and  matter,  as 
well  as  the  mechanician  ;  but  these  ideas  shine  with  a  clearer  and 
steadier  light  in  the  minds  of  those  who  constantly  work  by  such 
lamps,  and  therefore  carefully  tend  and  trim  them." — (Pp.  14-16.) 

In  the  third  section  the  respective  effects  of  prac- 
tical and  of  speculative  teaching  on  the  progress  of 
civilization,  are  very  ably  examined.  The  author 
endeavours  to  show,  that  clearness  and  distinctness 
in  the  speculative  faculty,  is  universally  recognised 
as  one  of  the  leading  elements  and  most  unequivocal 
indications  of  civilization ;  in  other  words,  that  na- 
tions have  had  conceded  to  them  the  pre-eminence, 
in  respect  of  civilization,  in  proportion  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  contributions  made  by  them  respectively 
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to  the  stock  of  speculative  knowledge,  and  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  such  advances  have  been  widely  diffused 
and  well  understood  among  the  body  of  the  nation. 
He  refers  to  his  book  on  the  History  of  the  Induc- 
tive Sciences,  as  proving,  by  a  review  of  each  science 
in  succession,  that  the  progress  of  all  has  throughout 
depended  on  the  distinctness  of  certain  fundamental 
conceptions  ; — a  distinctness  which  he  conceives,  and 
.which  we  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  the  prac- 
tical teaching  of  mathematics,  if  it  do  not  alone,  does 
certainly  most  efficiently  impart,  in  regard  to  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  science,  and  which  in  point  of 
fact  it,  and  it  only,  has  hitherto  imparted.  He  takes, 
however,  another  and  a  very  striking  method  of  at- 
taining this  latter  truth ;  a  method  which,  as  it  is 
conceived  upon  a  great  scale,  and  is  new  to  us,  as 
well  as  because  the  result  to  which  it  conducts  is  ex- 
ceedingly remarkable,  we  present  to  our  readers  in 
the  author's  own  words.  The  great  extent  of  Mr 
Whewell's  attainments,  and  the  nature  as  well  as 
range  of  the  researches  in  which  he  has  lately  been 
engaged,  entitle  him  to  be  listened  to  with  deference, 
even  on  a  matter  in  regard  to  which  very  few  men 
evidently  can  be  acknowledged  to  be  qualified  to  pro- 
nounce a  judgment, — we  mean  in  an  argument,  the 
materials  of  which  are  fetched  from  the  records  of 
science  extending  over  many  centuries.  And  cer- 
tainly, admitting  his  facts  to  be  historically  accurate, 
the  lesson  to  which  they  seem  to  point  our  attention, 
is  too  remakable  to  be  otherwise  than  thoughtfully 
pondered. 
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"  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  show,  from  general 
considerations,  that  it  is  only  by  the  practical  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics, that  the  fundamental  ideas  of  science  can  become  distinct 
among  men  in  general.  But  a  more  interesting  mode  of  decid- 
ing this  point  will  be,  to  look  back  at  the  history  of  the  world  ; 
for  the  whole  history  of  the  world  has  been  one  grand  experiment 
on  this  subject.  Let  us  take  a  general  view  of  the  result.  Our 
question  is,  whether  practical  or  speculative  teaching  most  pro- 
motes civilization ;  which  question,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  de- 
cided, by  inquiring  whether  an  education  in  mathematics,  or  in 
general  philosophy,  is  most  favourable  to  the  progress  of  science, 
and  to  the  general  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  which  this  pro- 
gress brings.  A  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  education,  with 
this  view,  will  repay  us. 

"  Of  the  Greek  education,  up  to  the  time  of  Plato,  we  know 
enough  to  be  able  to  assert,  that  it  was  in  the  main  practical 
teaching.  The  '  music'  (/AOI/OVX^)  which  constituted  the  principal 
part  of  this,  was  taught  unquestionably  in  a  practical  manner ; 
and  if  the  occasion  admitted,  it  might  be  shown,  both  from  the 
elements  which  it  included,  and  from  the  way  in  which  it  was 
conducted,  that  it  had  nearly  the  same  effect  that  the  practical 
teaching  of  mathematics  has,  in  giving  distinctness  to  the  ideas, 
— independently  of  its  other  and  collateral  influences.  But  in 
the  time  of  Aristophanes,  a  change  took  place  in  the  instruction 
of  the  Greek  youth.  The  sophists  and  philosophers  were  extra- 
ordinarily admired  and  followed  ;  and  to  acquire  an  acquaintance 
with  their  doctrines  and  systems  came  to  be  considered  as  the 
most  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education.  This  was  still  more 
the  case  among  the  Romans,  when  they  attempted  to  take  a  place 
among  cultivated  nations.  Their  youth  listened  to  what  '  Chry- 
sippus  and  Crantor  taught/  and  were  thus  supposed  to  be  filled 
with  all  learning.  The  study  of  philosophy,  in  the  general  sense, 
that  is,  of  the  moral,  metaphysical,  and  physical  doctrines  of  the 
framers  of  universal  systems,  was,  as  we  know,  the  highest  con- 
ception of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  aims  at  intellectual 
culture,  till  civilization  itself  sickened  and  declined.  It  was  so, 
too,  among  the  Neoplatonists,  the  schoolmen,  the  theologians  of 
the  middle  ages ;  till  in  the  monasteries  there  again  grew  up  a 
method  of  practical  teaching  from  which  the  system  of  the  English 
universities  had  its  origin. 

Such  is  the  course  of  education ;  now,  what  is  the  correspond- 
ing course  of  knowledge?  The  answer  is  well  worth  notice. 
The  progress  of  science  corresponds  to  the  time  of  practical  teaching; 
the  stationary,  or  retrograde,  period  of  science,  is  the  period  when 
philosophy  was  the  instrument  of  education.  At  the  time  of  Plato, 
the  Greek  education  had  been  for  a  long  period  virtually  mathe- 
matical ;  a  fact,  of  which  the  very  term  mathematics  is  the  record. 
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At  that  time  the  greatest  scientific  discovery  of  the  ancient 
world — the  resolution  of  celestial  phenomena  into  circular  motions 
— was  caught  sight  of  by  Plato,  and  soon  after  fully  brought  out 
by  Hipparchus.  At  a  similar  stage  of  Greek  culture,  although  at 
a  later  time,  and  in  a  different  country,  the  science  of  mechanics 
was  established  by  Archimedes,  on  foundations  fitted  to  en- 
dure to  eternity.  What  might  have  been  the  history  of  civili- 
zation, if  the  Greek  education  had  continued  to  be  practically 
mathematical,  we  cannot  tell.  Speaking  according  to  human 
views  of  probability,  perhaps  the  Greeks  might,  in  that  case, 
have  anticipated  the  discoveries  of  modern  times  by  a  thousand 
years  ;  and  the  places  of  Galileo,  and  Kepler,  and  Newton,  mis:lit 
have  been  preoccupied  by  citizens  of  Athens  and  Alexandria. 
But  the  speculative  study  of  philosophy  prevailed.  From  that 
time  no  material  advance  was  made  in  science.  What  great  men 
had  already  taught  mankind,  was  perverted  or  forgotten  by  their 
degenerate  followers.  The  schools  of  the  philosophers  re- 
sounded with  systems  old  and  new,  with  wrangling  and  boast- 
ings ;  but  this  availed  not  to  urge  on  the  intellectual  progress 
of  man,  or  even  to  prevent  his  sliding  backwards.  The  simple 
geometrical  conceptions  of  the  school  of  Plato  were  debased 
and  weighed  down  by  a  cumbrous  apparatus  of  crystalline 
spheres.  The  mechanical  truths  brought  to  light  by  Archimedes, 
were,  like  his  tomb,  overgrown  with  the  rank  and  unprofitable 
vegetation  of  later  days,  till  they  were  lost  sight  of,  and  were 
not  resumed  and  pursued  till  a  thousand  years,  and  half  a  second 
thousand,  had  elapsed.  It  is  a  manifest  mistake  to  ascribe  the 
decay  of  science  to  the  incursions  of  the  northern  nations. 
Science  was  dead,  and  literature  mortally  smitten,  before  the 
external  pressure  was  felt.  But  the  study  of  speculative  philo- 
sophy, as  the  business  of  cultured  men,  survived.  Still  the  in- 
tellectual world  grew  darker  and  darker.  'Light  after  light 
goes  out,  and  all  is  night.'  In  vain  do  the  schoolmen  of  the 
middle  ages  build  system  upon  system,  as  the  schoolmen  of 
Athens  and  Alexandria  had  done  before.  The  centuries  roll  on, 
and  bring  no  day.  But  in  the  meantime  the  religious  orders 
have  established  among  themselves  a  system  of  practical  teaching. 
They  introduce  mathematics  into  their  course  with  especial  atten- 
tion. The  principle  of  progress  is  soon  felt  to  be  again  at  work. 
A  Franciscan  friar  lifts  up  his  voice  against  the  sway  of  Aristotle, 
and  points  to  the  far-off  temple  of  science,  declaring  that  mathe- 
matics is  its  gate  and  its  key.  His  announcement  is  found  to  be 
true.  From  the  like  mathematical  schools  proceed  the  luminaries 
of  a  new  dawn — Copernicus,  Galileo,  Kepler,  Newton,  are  the 
founders  of  a  fresh  era  of  knowledge,  because  they  are  well- 
trained  mathematicians.  The  universities  of  Europe  assume  a 
form  in  which  such  a  training  goes  on.  Thus  the  cultured 
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classes  become  capable  of  receiving  and  appreciating  the  great 
discoveries  by  which  man's  intellectual  position  is  advanced ;  and 
we  reach  the  present  condition  of  the  civilized  world. 

"  But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  survey  of  this  great  ex- 
periment. In  one  country  of  Europe  the  universities  give  up 
their  habits  of  practical  teaching,  and  return  to  the  speculative 
method.  They  make  philosophy  their  main  subject.  Their  pro- 
fessors deliver  from  their  chairs  system  after  system  to  admiring 
audiences.  The  listener  may  assent  or  criticise ;  but  he  is  not 
disturbed  by  any  demands  on  his  mind,  such  as  the  teaching  of 
mathematics  gives  rise  to.  And  what  is  the  class  of  men  thus 
produced,  in  their  bearing  upon  the  progress  of  sure  and  inde- 
structible knowledge  ?  They  are  such  men  as  to  be  utterly  in- 
capable even  of  comprehending  and  appreciating  the  most  con- 
spicuous examples  of  the  advance  of  science.  Those  who  are 
universally  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  philosophers  of  our  own 
day  in  the  German  universities,  Hegel  and  Schelling,  cannot 
understand  that  Newton  went  farther  than  Kepler  had  gone  in 
physical  astronomy,  and  despise  Newton's  optical  doctrines  in 
comparison  with  the  vague  Aristotelian  dogmas  of  Goethe  re- 
specting colours. 

"  Thus,  the  experiment  on  education,  which  has  been  going 
on  from  the  beginning  of  Greek  civilization  to  the  present  day, 
appears  to  be  quite  distinct  and  consistent  in  its  result.  And 
the  lesson  we  learn  from  it  is  this : — that  so  far  as  civilization  is 
connected  with  the  advance  and  diffusion  of  human  knowledge, 
civilization  nourishes  when  the  prevalent  education  is  mathema- 
tical, and  fades  when  philosophy  is  the  subject  most  preferred. 
We  find  abundant  confirmation  of  the  belief,  that  education  has 
a  strong  influence  upon  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  we  find 
that  the  influence  follows  a  settled  rule  :  when  the  education  is 
practical  teaching,  it  is  a  genuine  culture,  tending  to  increased 
fertility  and  vigour ;  when  it  is  speculative  teaching,  it  appears 
that,  however  the  effect  is  produced,  men's  minds  do,  in  some 
way  or  other,  lose  that  force  and  clearness  on  which  intellectual 
progression  depends." — (Pp.  20-26.) 

Well  may  the  learned  author  of  the  sketch,  so 
pregnant  with  grave  instruction,  follow  up  his  view 
by  an  eloquent  and  very  earnest  warning  to  all  the 
wise,  not  only  in  his  own,  but  in  other  countries,  re- 
specting the  momentous  interests  which  may  be  de- 
pending upon  the  shape  and  cast  which  educational 
institutions  shall  receive  from  their  hands.  "  If  the 
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destinies  of  the  highest  civilization  of  man  be  thus 
closely  connected  with  the  progress  of  truly  liberal 
education,  and  if  it  depend  upon  the  constitution  and 
conduct  of  educational  institutions,  whether  such 
civilization  shall  continue  to  advance,  or  shall  become 
retrograde;  it  is  impossible  not  to  reflect,  how  grave 
and  weighty  is  the  office  of  those  on  whom  it  falls  to 
found  and  to  put  in  action  new  institutions  of  liberal 
education,  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  pre- 
sent and  future  ages.  To  do  this  is  a  great,  and,  we 
may  say,  a  solemn  task.  Those  who  are  engaged  in 
it  must  act  as  men  building  for  eternity." 

The  fourth  section  treats  of  the  advantages  of  the 
learned  languages,  as  subjects  of  university  teaching. 
As  the  author  had  endeavoured  before  to  show  that 
mathematics  and  languages  were  the  best  instru- 
ments of  practical  instruction,  and  the  chief  among 
the  few  subjects  to  which  that  mode  of  teaching  is 
readily  applicable,  so  in  the  present  section  he  under- 
takes to  vindicate  the  selection  of  the  ancient  Latin 
and  Greek  from  among  all  languages,  and  in  prefer- 
ence particularly  to  those  of  modern  Europe.  We 
confess,  however,  although  his  observations  are  not 
without  force,  more  especially  to  the  mind  of  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  that  his  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject appears  to  us  less  satisfactory,  and  carries  with 
it  less  of  cogency  and  conviction,  than  perhaps  any 
other  part  of  his  book.  The  chief  ground  on  which 
he  seems  to  rest  their  claims  to  selection,  appears  to 
be,  not  their  peculiar  and  pre-eminent  fitness  for  be- 
coming instruments  of  direct  mental  culture,  but  the 
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light  which  they  throw  upon  the  structure  and  force 
of  our  modern  European  languages,  and  the  mental 
connection  or  sympathy  which  the  knowledge  of  them, 
serves  to  establish  between  the  present  nations,  as 
well  as  between  the  present  nations  and  the  past. 
This  connection  with  the  past  a  familiarity  with  these 
two  languages  upholds,  by  the  reminiscences  of  the 
history  of  ancient  civilization  which  gather  imme- 
diately round  these  languages  themselves,  by  the 
perceived  resemblance  of  our  own  tongues  to  these, 
and  by  the  knowledge  of  their  gradual  historical  de- 
scent, which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  chain  that  carries 
us  up  to  and  connects  us  with  ancient  times,  and 
along  the  successive  links  of  which  our  recollec- 
tions of  more  recent  civilization  arrange  themselves. 
There  is  force,  no  doubt,  in  these  considerations,  but 
we  fear  they  are  at  once  too  elevated  and  too  attenu- 
ated to  lay  a  very  firm  and  constraining  hold  on  the 
mind  of  any  one,  who  is  not  an  enthusiast,  or  already 
convinced  on  other  grounds  of  the  point  to  be  proved. 
A  far  more  intelligible  and  far  more  cogent  statement 
of  their  claims  to  preference,  on  the  very  ground  of 
their  decided  superiority  as  instruments  of  direct 
mental  culture,  and  a  very  just  as  well  as  singularly 
clear  exposition  of  the  manner  in  which  they  operate 
in  effecting  this  object,  may  be  found  in  the  third  of 
Professor  Pillans  of  Edinburgh's  excellent  and  taste- 
fully-written Lectures  on  the  Relative  Utility  of  Classi- 
cal Instruction.  This  is  not  only  the  most  philoso- 
phical, but  is  the  fairest,  the  most  complete,  and  in 
every  way  the  best  view  of  the  subject  with  which 
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we  are  acquainted.  Our  limits,  however,  preclude 
the  possibility  of  our  here  presenting  it.  We  pass  on 
therefore  to  the  next  section. 

The  fifth  section  is  employed  in  enforcing  the  ad- 
vantage and  necessity  of  combining,  as  subjects  of 
university  teaching,  those  classical  and  mathematical 
studies,  whose  value  had  been  separately  insisted 
upon  in  the  previous  sections;  and  in  pointing  out 
the  evil  of  making  either  element  too  exclusive  or 
too  prominent  a  part  of  the  system  of  academical  in- 
struction. We  know  not  how  far  the  following  pro- 
posal may  be  relished  by  some,  but  for  our  own  part 
we  acquiesce  entirely  in  its  propriety,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  advantages  which  are  shown  to  result 
from  it,  but  because  its  propriety  follows  directly 
from  the  idea  and  object  of  a  national  institute  of 
education. 

"  The  study  of  elementary  mathematics,  therefore,  along  with 
the  study  of  classical  authors,  ought  to  be  imperatively  required 
by  all  universities.  To  separate  these  studies,  and  to  allow  stu- 
dents to  neglect  one  of  them,  because  some  persons  have  a  taste 
for  one,  and  some  persons  for  another,  of  these  lines  of  reading, 
is  to  abdicate  the  functions  of  education  altogether.  Universi- 
ties and  colleges  do  not  exist  merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
men  to  do  what  they  best  like  to  do ;  or  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
ing and  awarding  prizes  for  trials  of  strength,  in  modes  selected 
by  the  combatants.  Their  business  is  the  general  cultivation  of 
all  the  best  faculties  of  those  who  are  committed  to  their  charge, 
and  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  the  general  culture  of 
mankind.  And  it  is  certain,  that  of  all  the  persons  who  derive 
advantage  from  them,  none  are  more  benefited  than  those  who, 
with  a  great  general  aptitude  for  learning,  are  prevented,  by  the 
requisitions  of  such  institutions,  from  confining  their  exertions  to 
one  favourite  channel.  The  man  of  mathematical  genius  who, 
by  the  demands  of  his  college  or  his  university,  is  led  to  become 
familiar  with  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  becomes  thus  a 
man  of  liberal  education,  instead  of  being  merely  a  powerful 
calculator.  The  elegant  classical  scholar,  who  is  compelled,  in 
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the  same  way,  to  master  the  propositions  of  geometry  and  mecha- 
nics, acquires  among  them  habits  of  rigour  of  thought  and  con- 
nection of  reasoning.  He  thus  becomes  fitted  to  deal  with  any 
subject  with  which  reason  can  be  concerned,  and  to  estimate  the 
prospects  of  science ;  instead  of  being  kept  down  to  the  level  of 
the  mere  scholar,  learned  in  the  literature  of  the  past,  but  illogi- 
cal and  incoherent  in  his  thoughts,  and  incapable  of  grappling 
with  the  questions  which  the  present  and  the  future  offer.  To 
neglect  to  demand  a  combination  of  these  two  elements,  would 
be  to  let  slip  the  only  machinery  by  which  universities,  as  the 
general  cultivators  of  the  mind,  can  execute  their  office." — 
(Pp.  39-41.) 

The  sixth  section  relates  to  the  place  of  the  physi- 
cal sciences  in  a  course  of  liberal  education.  They 
are  postponed,  and  properly  so,  to  the  study  of  geo- 
metry or  mechanics,  upon  the  ground  that,  "  how- 
ever valuable  they  may  be  as  acquisitions  to  the 
student,  and  however  beneficially  they  may  engage 
his  attention  during  the  later  years  of  his  university 
career,  they  cannot  equally  well  do  the  work  of  men- 
tal cultivation."  "  They  belong  to  the  information, 
but  do  not  constitute  the  culture  of  the  well-educated 
man."  "  His  habits  of  thought,  though  they  may 
be  well  employed  on  these,  must  be  formed  among 
other  subjects."  The  place  assigned  to  them  accord- 
ingly is  a  late  one  in  the  course  of  study,  and  in  our 
opinion  with  much  propriety;  for,  however  interesting 
or  curious  the  results  of  such  sciences  may  be,  or 
even  however  valuable,  considered  as  information 
only,  we  have  always  been  convinced,  that  whatever 
is  most  desirable  in  them  under  any  of  those  aspects, 
may  be  far  better,  and  we  believe  far  more  efficiently, 
certainly  far  more  delightfully,  imparted  as  incidental 
information,  given  from  time  to  time,  by  an  able  and 
accomplished  teacher,  while  travelling  along  the  line 
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of  some  of  the  stricter  and  severer  employments, 
than  by  being  made  separately,  and  at  a  period  when 
the  mind  is  incapable  of  following  or  appreciating 
the  beautiful  processes  by  which  they  have  been 
evolved,  the  objects  of  a  study  which  can  after  all 
be  no  better  than  a  mere  exercise  of  memory,  and 
one  in  which,  if  the  charm  of  novelty  and  variety 
do  not  speedily  vanish,  the  ultimate  fruit  to  be  reaped 
will  after  all  be  a  restless  craving  for  excitement,  and 
a  shallow,  superficial  cast  of  the  whole  understanding. 
The  only  particular  in  which  we  should  be  inclined 
to  find  fault  with  the  doctrines  advanced  in  this  sec- 
tion, has  reference  to  what  we  consider  the  greatly 
too  slender  importance  attached  by  Mr  Whewell  to 
these  sciences,  as  supplying  the  philosophical  student 
with  the  finest  exemplifications  of  the  laws  of  induc- 
tive reasoning.  This,  however,  we  infer,  not  from  any 
thing  positive  which  he  has  said  upon  the  subject, 
but  from  the  comparatively  insignificant  amount  of 
consideration  bestowed  on  them  under  this  aspect. 

In  the  seventh  section,  on  the  moral  effect  of 
practical  and  speculative  teaching,  there  is  a  strik- 
ing delineation  of  the  opposite  effects  produced  upon 
the  moral  tone  of  the  mind,  by  strictly  scientific  and 
classical  pursuits  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  study 
of  general  philosophy  on  the  other.  We  can  afford 
room  but  for  one  concluding;  extract.  After  advert- 

o 

ing  to  the  rapid  succession  of  systems  in  speculative 
philosophy,  the  want  of  stability  and  certainty  in 
their  several  doctrines,  and  the  tendency  which  he 
supposes  that  the  predominating  study  of  them  must 
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exert  in  creating,  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  a  rest- 
less distrust  of  the  permanence  and  value  of  all  truth, 
of  whatever  kind,  Mr  Whewell  thus  continues : — 

"  Another  mode  in  which  this  speculative  teaching  operates 
unfavourably,  as  I  conceive,  upon  students,  is  this: — it  places 
them  in  the  position  of  critics  instead  of  pupils.  In  mathemati- 
cal and  other  practical  teaching,  the  teacher  is  usually,  and  almost 
necessarily,  much  the  superior  of  his  scholar  in  the  knowledge 
which  they  cultivate  together ;  and  the  scholar  cannot  but  feel 
this,  and  must  subsequently  be  led  to  entertain  a  docile  and  con- 
fiding disposition  towards  his  instructor.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  a  system  is  proposed  which  offers  its  claim  to  him,  and  asks 
his  assent,  which  he  may  give  or  refuse,  he  feels  himself  placed  in 
the  situation  of  an  equal  and  a  judge,  with  respect  to  his  pro- 
fessor. And  if,  as  is  very  likely  to  be  the  case  with  active-minded 
young  speculators,  he  goes  through  several  phases  of  philosophi- 
cal opinion,  and  gives  his  allegiance  to  a  succession  of  teachers, 
he  can  hardly  fail  to  look  upon  them  with  a  self-complacent  le- 
vity which  involves  little  of  respect. 

"  Now,  this  want  of  docility,  confidence,  and  respect,  when  it 
prevails  in  the  student  towards  his  teacher,  cannot,  I  think,  be 
looked  upon  otherwise  than  as  a  highly  prejudicial  feeling,  and  one 
which  must  destroy  much  of  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  edu- 
cation thus  communicated. 

"  The  difference  of  the  subjects  which  are  recommended  by 
different  persons  as  suitable  for  university  teaching,  does  in  fact 
depend  upon  an  entire  difference  in  the  views  and  temper  of  the 
authors  of  the  recommendations.  In  the  teaching  of  universities, 
a  spirit  of  respect,  or  a  spirit  of  criticism,  may  be  appealed  to. 
According  to  the  first  system,  we  must  select  subjects  which  con- 
sist of  undoubted  truths,  and  works  of  unquestioned  excellence, 
and  must  require  the  student  to  familiarise  himself  with  these. 
Such  subjects  are  mathematical  studies,  and  the  best  classical  au- 
thors. According  to  the  other  system,  we  take  subjects  in  which 
we  endeavour  to  draw  the  student's  attention  by  our  mode  of 
treating  them,  and  to  carry  his  conviction  with  us  by  our  argu- 
ments. In  this  system  we  invite  him  to  inquire  for  himself;  to 
accept  or  reject  according  to  his  best  judgment ;  to  examine  all 
doctrines  boldly  and  thoroughly.  This  critical  system  it  is,  which 
rejoices  to  have  philosophy  for  its  subject,  and  has  shown  alike  its 
vigour  and  its  tendency  by  the  rapid  succession  of  prevalent  sys- 
tems. 

"  I  do  not  at  all  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  respectful  system  ap- 
pears to  me  the  proper  line  of  education.  I  conceive  that  the 
student  ought  to  have  placed  before  him,  something  which  is  of 
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a  stable  and  permanent  kind ; — in  which  it  is  a  good  mental  ex- 
ercise to  struggle  with  the  apparent  objections,  because  it  is  cer- 
tain that  by  effort  and  practice  they  may  be  overcome ; — and  in 
which  it  has  been  ascertained  that  admiration  is  not  the  result  of 
novelty,  or  of  some  transient  bearing  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
age.  The  critical  system  seems  to  me  to  be  properly  addressed, 
not  to  students  who  are  undergoing  education,  but  to  philoso- 
phers who  have  already  been  completely  educated." 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  close.  There  is  still 
much  in  this  excellent  little  work  to  which  it  might 
be  very  profitable  to  direct  a  prolonged  attention. 
Let  it  suffice  that  we  have  thus  generaUy  indicated 
its  value  and  its  contents.  It  is  indeed  well  worthy 
of  thorough  and  thoughtful  perusal  by  all  who  take 
a  patriotic  and  a  noble  interest  in  the  character  and 
prosperity  of  our  great  public  institutions  for  the 
nurture  and  formation  of  the  national  mind;  and  is 
written  in  a  calm  and  a  dignified  spirit,  well  befitting 
the  importance  of  the  theme  which  it  professes  to 
discuss,  as  well  as  the  high  literary  and  scientific  re- 
putation of  its  very  distinguished  author. 
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1NAUGUKAL  LECTUEE 

ON 

MOKAL  PHILOSOPHY: 

ITS  PROVINCE,  LIMITS,  AND  LEADING  DIVISIONS.* 


EVERY  science,  gentlemen,  and  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge or  inquiry,  has  or  ought  to  have  a  definite  field 
within  which  it  expatiates,  and  definite  ends  or  objects 
which  it  proposes  to  itself  to  accomplish.  To  mark 
out  as  distinctly  as  possible  that  province,  and  spe- 
cify as  precisely  as  may  be  those  aims,  is  one  of  the 
earliest  duties  devolving  on  an  expounder  of  any 
particular  science  or  department.  It  is  often,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  one  of  the  easiest,  although  always 
of  primary  importance  to  those  who  would  enter  upon 
a  new  branch  of  study  with  advantage. 

Now,  every  science,  even  within  its  proper  limits, 
admits  of  being  exhibited  in  either  of  two  ways.  The 
first  of  these  may  be  called,  and  has  been,  the  ab- 
solute or  the  general;  while  the  second,  in  contra- 
distinction, may  be  termed  the  relative  or  particular. 

*  Being  one  of  the  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Inauguration  of  New 
College,  Edinburgh,  Nov.  8,  1850. 
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The  absolute  or  general  may  be  conceived  of,  as  aim- 
ing simply  at  the  conveyance  of  the  whole  truths  or 
informations  of  a  science,  in  the  order  of  their  mutual 
connection  and  dependence.  The  relative  or  par- 
ticular may  be  conceived  of  as  selecting  certain  por- 
tions of  these,  for  either  exclusive  or  more  prominent 
and  special  treatment ;  and  this,  with  a  view  to  some 
use  to  be  made  of  them,  some  ulterior  end  to  be 
effected.  The  one  is  not  satisfied  without  complete- 
ness of  exhibition  as  a  systematic  whole,  in  addition 
to  proof  for  each  particular  part ;  the  other,  tender- 
ing, as  it  should  do,  equally  with  the  former,  satis- 
factory proof  of  whatever  it  adduces  or  builds  upon, 
may  or  may  not  include  in  its  purpose  the  entire 
exhaustion  of  the  truths  of  a  given  department :  what 
it  always  does  contemplate  and  include,  is  the  appli- 
cation of  some  or  all  of  them  to  some  further  use. 

As  the  course  of  instruction  in  moral  philosophy 
which  I  propose  to  deliver  from  this  place  is,  in  cer- 
tain of  its  aspects,  of  the  latter  or  relative  sort,  rather 
than  of  the  absolute  or  merely  general — but  this  not 
so  much  from  the  omission  of  any  of  the  parts  of  the 
subject,  as  owing  to  the  prominence  to  be  assigned 
to  some — in  order  to  understand  the  principle  on 
which  the  arrangement  of  the  projected  course  pro- 
ceeds, it  will  be  necessary  that  we  should  endeavour 
to  take  in  and  embrace,  in  a  single  comprehensive 
view,  the  whole  extent  of  our  subject  in  its  utmost 
generality — to  see  what  that  subject  really  is — what 
it  is  that  our  science  precisely  proposes  to  itself  or 
aims  at — and  what  inquiries  it  must  necessarily  in- 
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elude,  in  order  to  attain  that  aim.  The  result  may 
possibly  be  a  conviction  that,  without  any  sacrifice 
either  of  completeness  or  of  scientific  rigour  of  treat- 
ment, the  special  prominence  alluded  to  may  be  not 
only  justified  by  the  special  requirements  of  my 
hearers,  and  the  special  connection  of  this  chair  of 
philosophy  with  an  institute  of  theological  education 
and  ministerial  accomplishment,  but  demanded  also 
by  the  more  general  though  concurrent  consideration, 
of  the  present  aspect  and  tendencies  of  philosophical 
speculation.  It  will  be  for  others,  of  course,  ultimately 
to  judge  of  this ;  but  meanwhile,  and  in  any  case,  it 
were  more  than  a  sufficient  gratification  to  be  able 
to  throw  any  thing  of  a  clear  and  steady  light  on  the 
province  and  aims  of  moral  philosophy,  or  to  succeed 
in  showing  that  it  has  really  either.  The  matter 
may  call  perhaps  for  a  little  attention,  but  it  may  also 
possibly  repay  some.  It  certainly  is  not  unsuited  to 
an  academic  audience,  and  I  am  content  to  post- 
pone, in  favour  of  its  severer  claims,  the  lighter  and 
more  popular  topic  of  the  pleasures  and  advantages 
of  philosophic  culture. 

It  is  natural,  then,  in  endeavouring  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  probable  object  of  any  branch  of  study, 
to  turn  first  to  its  very  title,  for  some  hint  or  intel- 
ligible indication.  And  how  far,  in  this  case,  does 
the  title  carry  us?  Whether  we  consider  the  later 
Latin  designation  philosophia  moralis,  or  the  earlier 
but  corresponding  Greek  terms,  ^/xd,  j^/x?)  or  $6^,  we 
seem  to  recognise  at  once,  in  all,  the  designation  of  a 
practical  science,  conversant  with  man's  habits  and 
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character,  for  both  are  comprehended  under  the  terms 
#071  and  mores,  inasmuch  as  habits  are  either  external 
or  internal,  either  of  action  or  of  sentiment.  Man 
is  evidently  viewed  and  studied  by  it  in  the  light  of 
a  creature  formed  for  activity,  tending  to  pursuit  or 
already  engaged  in  it — a  creature  whose  active  ten- 
dencies it  is  not  only  possible,  but  may  be  desirable 
and  very  important  to  regulate,  to  give  a  particular 
direction  and  set  to,  in  order,  of  course,  to  the  surer 
attainment  thereby  of  some  desirable  end. 

But  what  end  can  have  been  specially  in  the  eye  of 
this  contemplation,  of  this  philosophy; — and  of  such 
value,  too,  in  its  estimation,  as  to  render  the  study 
of  human  habits,  the  mode  of  their  formation,  and 
the  deliberate  moulding  of  the  entire  tendencies  and 
character  for  the  better  attainment  of  that  end,  a 
matter  of  peculiar  importance?     It  cannot  surely 
have  designed  to  charge  itself  with  the  task  of  in- 
structing how  to  form  and  to  educate  man  for  the 
attainment  alike  of  each  and  of  every  end,  whether 
important  or   insignificant — to   train,  for  example, 
for  every  craft  and  occupation  ?     No  :  the  end,  for 
the  realization  of  which  it  investigated  the  most  ap- 
propriate conditions  of  discipline  and  training,  the 
end,  in  order  to  which  it  would  not  have  scrupled 
even  to  cast  the  entire  character  anew,  had  that  been 
possible,  must  have  been  an  end  much  higher  and 
more  conspicuous;  one  common  to  mankind  at  large, 
under  every  diversity  of  condition  and  occupation,  and 
one  which  made  itself  be  universally  felt  and  recog- 
nised, either  more  or  less  distinctly,  as  thus  entitled 
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to  take  precedence  of,  and  to  subordinate,  all  particu- 
lar and  narrower  aims.  Is  there  any  such,  universally 
recognised  as  entitled  always  to  dominate,  and  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of?  There  are  unquestionably  two: 
one's  general  happiness  or  welfare,  and  conscious 
harmony  with  the  law  of  one's  own  nature — with  the 
law  of  duty  within  the  breast.  Here  at  once  emerge, 
and  even  by  the  force  of  reflections  so  simple  as  those 
that  have  just  been  specified,  the  two  first  great 
generalizations  of  human  ends,  namely,  happiness 
and  virtue.  And  whatever  may  be  the  relative  rank 
that  shall  be  assigned  to  these,  or  the  exact  nature 
of  the  relation  which  we  may  suppose  to  subsist  be- 
tween them, — whether  we  shall  come  at  last  to  re- 
gard them,  with  some  of  the  schools  both  ancient 
and  modern,  as  at  bottom  one,  or  with  others  as  dis- 
tinct and  independent,  or  to  which  soever  of  the  two 
we  may  adjudge  the  precedence, — it  will  still,  and 
ever  in  all  probability,  hold  true,  that,  as  these  two 
ends  did  early  stand  out  side  by  side  to  the  reflec- 
tive consciousness  of  mankind  as  pre-eminent,  as 
closely  related  somehow,  and  as  both  mainly  depen- 
dent on  our  own  acquired  temper  and  frame  of  mind, 
so  will  the  discipline  best  fitted  as  a  whole  to  ensure 
the  attainment  of  either,  prove  at  the  same  time  very 
directly  and  efficaciously  instrumental  in  forming 
also  to  the  other,  without  the  necessity  at  any  time 
of  a  verv  exact  discrimination  between  them,  either 

•/  * 

in  respect  of  their  own  nature,  or  of  the  habits  and 
dispositions  most  conducive  distinctively  to  the  growth 
and  cultivation  of  each. 
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This,  then,  may  be  set  down  perhaps  as  the  first 
and  most  general  notion  of  moral  philosophy.  It  is 
that  department  which  considers  the  inflence  exerted 
on  individual  happiness  and  virtue  by  different  habi- 
tual tendencies  or  dispositions,  and  which  prescribes 
and  enforces  such  of  these  as  are  the  most  favourable. 
Under  this,  the  simplest  notion  of  its  aim,  it  is  the 
art  or  discipline  which  teaches  the  best  means  of 
compassing  either  of  two  valuable  ends,  the  highest 
possible  happiness,  or  the  highest  possible  virtue. 

But  are  the  ends  themselves  perfectly  well  deter- 
mined ?  Is  it  perfectly  ascertained,  or  incapable  of 
doubt,  what  is  universally  the  highest  happiness,  pos- 
sible for  each  individual  ?  Is  it  absolutely  the  same 
for  all  ?  and  something,  therefore,  which  it  is  proper 
for  each  alike  to  aim  at?  Or  does  it  indefinitely 
vary,  with  the  indefinite  diversity  of  human  condition 
and  temperament  ?  And  the  same  questions,  it  is 
evident,  are  equally  applicable  with  reference  to  virtue. 
Is  the  consideration,  then,  and  fixing  of  what  these 
ends  themselves  are,  of  what  constitutes  the  highest 
happiness,  the  noblest  excellence  and  truest  dignity 
of  character,  to  be  altogether  excluded  from  the  scope 
of  ethical  investigation  ?  Undoubtedly  not ;  unless 
what  is  most  difficult  is  to  be  simply  assumed  as  least 
needing  determination.  But  if  not,  the  moment  that 
the  necessity  is  admitted,  of  beginning  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  questions  as  these,  what  is  happiness? 
— what  is  duty,  or  morally  incumbent? — what  is 
virtue  ? — then  starts  up,  as  entitled  to  take  prece- 
dence of  the  mere  practical  regulation  of  the  habits 
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with  a  view  to  those  ends,  a  science  of  the  ends  them- 
selves for  which  the  habits  are  to  be  regulated — a 
science,  in  short,  and  a  philosophy  of  duty,  as  well 
as  a  science,  it  may  be,  and  a  philosophy  of  happi- 
ness. Ancient  speculation  may  have  failed  and  be- 
wildered itself  in  reference  to  both ;  chiefly  perhaps 
from  not  prosecuting  each  sufficiently  apart,  suppos- 
ing §uch  a  dependence  between  them  that  either  must 
furnish  the  full  explanation  of  the  other,  and  from 
preferring  generally,  under  this  notion,  for  prior 
examination  and  trial,  as  a  key  to  the  difficulties  of 
both,  a  theory  of  that  which  was  truly  the  less  worthy 
of  preference.  But  the  investigation  of  both  is  still 
open  and  competent,  and  still  remains  among  the 
highest  and  most  interesting ;  and  if  a  selection  is  to 
be  made,  in  the  first  instance,  of  either  for  separate 
and  independent  treatment,  there  can  surely  be  little 
doubt  that  the  subject  of  DUTY  distinctly  claims  the 
preference  over  that  of  gratification,  not  only  as  being 
in  itself  a  higher  and  more  authoritative  idea,  but 
because  the  simple  fulfilment  of  duty  contributes 
really,  by  almost  general  acknowledgment,  the  most 
important  element  to  that  very  happiness  of  which 
the  other  inquiry  seeks  to  determine  the  chief  ingre- 
dients ;  and  because,  in  the  event  of  a  collision, 
whether  real  or  apparent,  between  personal  enjoy- 
ment and  the  demand  of  duty,  few  could  hesitate  to 
pronounce  which  would  be  entitled  on  the  spot  to  the 
higher  consideration. 

We  have  nearly  reached  our  completed  view  of  the 
scope  and  aim  of  moral  philosophy,  considered  strictly 
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as  a  department  of  philosophical  speculation,  and 
might  almost  proceed  to  enumerate  its  leading  divi- 
sions. Originating  in  the  felt  practical  importance 
of  regulating  the  habits  and  dispositions,  with  a  view 
to  personal  happiness  and  to  the  comfort  of  conscious 
self-approval,  it  may  be  conceived  to  have  been  drawn 
gradually  upward  in  its  regards,  to  the  consideration 
of  the  nature,  the  objects,  and  the  grounds  of  that 
very  peculiar  sentiment  of  approval  itself.  All  actions 
and  dispositions,  one's  own  or  those  of  other  men,  are 
early  perceived  to  be  capable  of  very  simple  and  im- 
pressive discrimination  and  arrangement,  according 
as  they  are  either  right  or  wrong, — a  capital  and 
pervading  distinction,  far  more  promptly  apprehended 
and  more  decisively  applied,  than  any  discoverable  sub- 
servience of  either  act  or  habit  to  our  general  welfare. 
Let  the  word  ethics  or  morals  be  supposed  to  denote 
the  several  propositions,  rules,  or  precepts,  expressive 
of  the  sentiments  and  conduct  exigible  of  every  one, 
by  the  common  feeling  and  expectation  of  his  kind, 
in  certain  specified  sets  of  circumstances ; — then  is 
there,  or  may  there  be,  a  science  of  this  body  of  pro- 
positions, truths,  or  precepts,  a  science  in  short  of 
ethics,  and  a  philosophy  also.  The  science  would 
consist  of  the  truths  themselves,  so  combined  and 
methodized  as  to  give  mutual  illustration  and  sup- 
port, and  so  carried  up  to  first  principles,  or  propo- 
sitions of  commanding  generality,  as  that  the  parti- 
cular and  inferior  truths  should  as  much  as  possible 
be  seen  to  follow  from  the  hio-her  as  corollaries.  The 
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philosophy  of  the  science,  again,  would  relate  to  the 
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grounds  and  authority  of  the  first  principles,  or  most 
general  arid  fundamental  truths,  on  which  the  science 
was  made  to  rest,  and  to  the  legitimacy  of  its  cha- 
racteristic processes  or  modes  of  proof,  Now,  in 
reference  to  the  subject  of  ethics  in  particular,  occa- 
sions will  afterwards  occur  for  enumerating  more  fully 
the  several  theoretical  or  speculative  questions  that 
would  straightway  present  themselves,  supposing  the 
entire  body  of  moral  truths  or  doctrines  to  have  been 
thus  previously  digested  into  a  methodical  and  con- 
sistent form.  At  present,  it  is  sufficient  merely  to 
mention,  by  way  of  specimen,  such  as  these : — Is 
there  any  common  mark,  or  property,  or  character- 
istic, by  which  right  actions  and  right  dispositions 
may  be  distinguished,  independently  of  accidental 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  their  Tightness  ?  What 
is  it  that  distinctively  passes  in  the  mind,  or  is  pre- 
sent to  its  regards,  on  each  occasion  of  its  pronounc- 
ing moral  judgment  ?  By  what  faculty  or  power  of 
the  mind  is  it  that  we  come  by  moral  perceptions  ? 
and  what  authority  do  these  perceptions  carry  with 
them  ?  To  the  last  of  these  questions  it  may  be 
necessary  for  us  again  to  advert. 

This  then,  I  conceive,  and  this  alone,  which  has 
now  been  described,  constitutes  the  proper  province, 
the  exclusive  business  of  ethics,  considered  strictly  as 
a  science,  with,  of  course,  a  speculative  function  to 
discharge  in  reference  to  the  vindication  of  its  own 
principles,  processes,  and  theory.  The  science  and 
philosophy  of  duty,  as  they  may  well  be  termed,  form, 
therefore,  the  central  division  of  our  course  or  sub- 
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ject :  and  it  is  carried  out  still  farther  by  a  division 
on  either  side — the  one  preparatory  and  psycholo- 
gical, the  other  consummative  and  still  more  purely 
and  deeply  moral,  being  the  development  of  higher 
implications  and  inferences.  The  subject  of  Chris- 
tian ethics,  forming  the  proper  sequel  and  continua- 
tion of  all  the  preceding,  constitutes  the  last  and 
highest  division,  and  completes  the  whole.  And 
first,  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  or  the  psycho- 
logical. 

I.  It  is  plain  that  to  be  qualified  to  pronounce 
aright  upon  the  moral  qualities  of  actions,  we  must 
conceive  them  accurately,  that  is,  we  must  enter  fully 
into  the  state  of  the  agent's  mind  in  doing  or  design- 
ing them.  To  be  qualified  still  farther  to  classify  ac- 
tions according  to  their  moral  resemblances,  we  must 
not  only  be  able  barely  to  realize  in  thought  the  feel- 
ings and  motives  from  which  they  sprang,  but  have 
acquired  by  familiarity  a  delicate  perception,  as  it 
were,  of  the  finer  features  of  these.  Now,  there  are 
two  ways  of  attaining  this — of  acquainting  ourselves 
intimately  with  feelings,  affections,  passions,  and  of 
arranging  systematically  in  our  thoughts  those  with 
which  we  have  become  acquainted.  One  method  is 
byattending  mainly  to  the  objects  or  causes  by  which 
our  emotions  are  awakened,  so  as  to  ensure  our  ac- 
tually experiencing  the  latter  in  their  fullest  strength, 
and  our  being  in  consequence  impressed,  spontane- 
ously as  it  were,  and  without  sensible  effort,  with 
their  resemblances  or  differences.  The  other  is  by 
attending  keenly  to  the  nature  of  the  feelings  them- 
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selves,  when  they  are  at  any  time  really  experienced 
by  us,  or  happen  to  be  recalled  in  thought.  The 
two  processes,  indeed,  are  never  wholly  separate,  nor 
exclusive  each  of  the  other.  But  the  larger  share  of 
the  mind's  energy  and  regards,  which  is  directed  in 

OJ  O 

the  one  case  towards  objective  contemplation,  will 
render  it  probable  that  in  that  case  we  shall  remem- 
ber well  only  such  likenesses  or  differences  in  our 
feelings,  as  can  be  referred  to  some  corresponding 
similarity  or  difference  observable  in  their  exciting 
causes  or  objects.  In  the  other  case,  if  we  proceed 
to  arrange  and  to  classify  our  feelings  at  all,  we  shall 
be  more  likely  to  do  so  by  their  own  inherent  quali- 
ties, and  greatly  more  likely  to  gain  an  insight  into 
their  intimate  and  essential  nature.  The  one  mode 
may  conduct  us  to  a  fuller  and  more  familiar  experi- 
ence of  our  different  feelings  and  affections — as  of 
anger,  fear,  resentment,  shame,  ambition,  envy ;  but 
it  will  lead  to  no  different  classification  of  these  from 
the  ordinary  one  by  outward  exciting  causes  and  oc- 
casions, nor  to  any  other  notion  of  the  mind,  as  the 
subject  of  them,  than  simply  as  capable  of  existing 
successively  in  them  all ;  the  other  will  present  the 
mind  to  its  own  contemplation,  or  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  psychologist,  as  endowed  only  with  the  small- 
est possible  number  of  powers  and  susceptibilities, 
capable  of  originating  and  explaining  the  phenomena 
in  question.  Now,  either  mode  might  answer  suffi- 
ciently the  purpose  of  the  philosophical  moralist,  for 
he  has  to  do,  not  with  the  composition  of  the  pas- 
sions, but  with  their  character,  their  force,  and  ten- 
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dency  ;  and  it  may  safely  be  presumed  that  the  most 
influential  of  them,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  have  long 
been  sufficiently  known  to  every  one,  under  their  or- 
dinary and  familiar  designations.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  exhibition  of  the  springs  of  action  accord- 
ing to  the  more  strictly  analytical  and  psychological 
method  has  this  advantage,  that  it  carries  forward 
and  continues  in  the  pathematic  department  of  our 
nature,  on  which  moral  science  is  more  peculiarly 
and  directly  based,  the  same  anatomical  treatment 
which  is  usually  applied  to  the  cognitive  faculties. 
The  psychology  of  the  feelings,  the  will,  and  the 
moral  faculty,  when  superadded  to  that  of  the  cog- 
nitive powers,  should  complete  the  psychology  of  our 
entire  nature — if,  indeed,  any  enumeration,  analysis, 
and  classification  of  the  entire  phenomena  of  the  mind, 
amazingly  diversified  as  these  are,  can  be  supposed 
as  yet  entitled  to  pretend,  with  probability,  to  more 
than  the  credit  of  some  approach  to  completeness, 
Here,  then,  lies  the  boundary-line  which  marks  off 
the  territory  of  moral  science  from  that  of  mental 
philosophy  at  large  ;  and  if,  upon  its  own  side  of  that 
line,  and  within  its  own  region,  moral  science  takes 
up  and  applies  the  same  methods  that  had  previously 
been  employed  in  a  different  department,  it  is  not 
because  of  any  absolute  necessity  for  doing  so,  in 
order  to  the  attainment  of  its  proper  purposes,  but 
for  the  sake  of  certain  collateral  advantages,  already 
adverted  to,  but  advantages  too  important  to  be 
lightly  thrown  away.  Contests,  also,  it  cannot  be 
forgotten,  have  been  waged  incessantly  on  this  fron- 
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tier  ground,  respecting  points  of  no  inconsiderable 
subtlety,  the  decision  of  which,  it  has  been  supposed, 
must  materially  aftect  the  settlement  of  certain  other 
questions  more  strictly  and  purely  ethical.  Were  it 
for  no  other  purpose  than  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge 
whether,  and  how  far,  such  is  really  the  case,  some 
entrance  into  the  analytic  discussions  of  this  depart- 
ment would,  even  for  the  moralist,  be  next  to  una- 
voidable. The  immediate  results,  moreover,  may 
more,  perhaps,  than  repay  the  expenditure  of  some 
little  pains  in  comprehending  distinctly  the  matters 
at  issue.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked  besides,  that 
it  requires  no  more  than  an  intelligent  study  of  this 
preliminary  department  to  gather  from  it  some  of  the 
best  fruits  of  philosophical  culture  and  moral  im- 
provement. The  mere  habit  of  contemplating  in- 
telligently the  mechanism  of  our  internal  frame — of 
marking  its  various  susceptibilities,  passions,  and  af- 
fections, with  their  mutual  relations — of  observing 
how  they  are  severally  stimulated  or  otherwise  influ- 
enced in  particular  circumstances  and  situations,  how 
they  act  and  react  on  one  another — their  tendency  to 
affect  the  will,  and  to  determine  the  character,  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  strength  and  the  particular  pro- 
portions in  which  they  are  found  united — such  con- 
templations could  scarcely  fail  even  of  themselves  to 
suggest  important  practical  directions  for  the  better 
regulation  of  the  different  powers  and  passions,  in 
order  to  the  attainment  of  a  strong,  a  well-balanced, 

O'  ' 

and  a  dignified  character.    Much  in  the  same  way,  it 
might  be  possible,  for  instance,  to  imagine  a  treatise 
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on  the  intellectual  faculties,  which,  while  it  had  little 
pretension  to  subtlety  of  analysis,  or  to  rigorous 
consistency  and  completeness  of  scientific  arrange- 
ment, should  yet  contain  most  important  observations 
on  the  culture  and  discipline  of  the  separate  intellec- 
tual powers,  and  communicate  many  enlarged  and 
practically  valuable  views  upon  the  general  subject. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  owing  in  no  small  degree 
to  this  very  circumstance — to  a  strong  conviction, 
namely,  of  the  benefit  derivable,  both  in  a  moral  and 
a  philosophical  point  of  view,  from  a  simple  inspec- 
tion of  our  inward  springs  of  action,  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  tend  most  powerfully  to  influence 
them — that  the  very  aim  of  moral  philosophy  has 
sometimes  been  supposed  absolutely  to  extend  no 
farther,  and  its  object  has  been  explicitly  and  ex- 
pressly defined  to  be  "  to  ascertain  the  general  rules 
of  a  wise  and  virtuous  conduct,  by  an  examination  of 
the  principles  of  the  human  constitution  and  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  man  is  placed."  Yet  surely 
the  act  of  looking  in  upon  the  mechanism  of  our 
nature  in  its  actual  workings,  so  as  to  discern  the 
different  powers  in  operation  there,  together  with 
their  relations  as  a  system,  and  to  be  in  consequence 
aware,  perhaps,  in  a  general  way,  that  such  or  such 
an  evolution  is  not  quite  compatible  with  the  best 
condition  of  the  whole,  or  is  not  in  full  harmony  with 
the  legislation  of  the  superior  principle  asserting  for 
itself  the  supreme  control — this  surely  could  not 
supersede  the  still  higher  and  more  strictly  ethical 
inquiry  into  the  principles  of  that  asserted  legislation, 
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their  consistency  with  themselves,  the  nature  of  the 
source  or  faculty  from  which  they  emanated,  and  the 
authority  or  deference  which  they  were  entitled  to 
claim.  The  detailed  survey  and  analysis  of  our  feel- 
ings, affections,  and  other  springs  of  action,  can  claim 
for  themselves  as  such,  and  as  a  mere  department  of 
mental  science,  no  such  title  and  no  such  dignity ; 
while  yet  it  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  ministers 
as  they  simply  are  to  moral  science  properly  so  called, 
the  study  of  them,  teaching  as  it  does  to  man  the 
knowledge  of  himself,  of  what  is  most  intimately 
present  to  him  at  every  moment,  and  most  innuen- 
tially  operative  in  the  depths  of  his  own  bosom,  and 
discovering  to  him  the  laws  according  to  which  some 
of  the  most  important  principles  of  his  nature  are  de- 
veloped and  improved,  tends  to  enlarge,  and  liberal- 
ize, and  cultivate  the  understanding,  beyond  almost 
any  other  study  whatever ;  gives  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  itself  the  most  humanizing  of  all 
knowledges  ;  and,  while  it  trains  to  comprehensive- 
ness of  regard,  to  strength,  acuteness,  arid  elevation 
of  faculty,  both  enables  and  disposes  the  mind  to 
enter  with  ready  and  intelligent  sympathy  into  what- 
ever is  most  interesting  to  individuals,  or  important 
to  the  welfare  of  societies  and  of  the  race. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  this  first  division  of  our  sub- 
ject to  the  third  ;  and  two  remarks,  in  passing,  on 
the  intermediate  or  second  division,  already  generally 
described  by  us,*  will  appropriately  usher  us  into 
this  new  department. 

*  Pp.  320-323. 
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II.  Among  the  inquiries  enumerated  as  belonging 
to  the  philosophy  of  ethics,  was  specified  that  into 
the  nature  of  the  moral  faculty — in  short,  into  its 
psychology.  We  are  here  reminded  of  the  dispro- 
portionate space  and  importance  that  are  apt  per- 
haps to  be  given,  and,  as  it  may  be  thought,  have 
actually  in  this  country  been  too  often  given,  to  the 
questions  as  to  the  mere  psychological  nature  of  the 
conscience,  considered  as  a  faculty — its  primary  or 
derivative  character — and,  if  it  be  derivative,  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed — questions,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  mere 
curious  analysis,  affecting  only,  so  to  speak,  the  con- 
stitution and  pedigree,  but  in  no  respect  the  reality 
or  the  authority,  of  the  great  moral  court  or  power. 
And  undoubtedly  a  disproportionate  space  may  be 
given  to  any  inquiry,  however  intrinsfcally  important, 
more  especially  provided  it  be  allowed  entirely  to 
eclipse  other  questions  that  lie  still  beyond,  and  are 
themselves  of  equal  or  of  greater  moment.  But  the 
inquiry  referred  to  is  assuredly  very  far  from  being 
either  a  vain  or  an  insignificant  one,  when  directed 
to  the  ascertainment  of  the  source  of  the  peculiarity 
characteristic  of  conscience,  namely,  the  essentially 
authoritative  nature  of  its  dictates,  and  the  grounds 
of  the  deference  due  to  that  peculiarity.  For,  let  but 
the  power  of  moral  perception  be  once  supposed  to 
be  not  simple  and  original,  and  few  things  could  then 
be  more  important,  than  that  we  should  distinctly 
know  what  are  its  constituent  elements,  and  what  the 
precise  history  and  process  of  their  combination,  in 
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order  to  our  being  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  same 
combination  must  always  take  place  under  every  ima- 
ginable variety  of  circumstances,  and  always  termi- 
nate in  the  necessary  acquisition,  by  every  individual, 
of  a  faculty  fundamentally  and  constitutionally  the 
same.  And  if,  in  addition  to  the  probably  factitious 
and  composite  nature  of  the  moral  power  itself,  the 
feeling  also  of  imperative  obligation  attending  its 
exercises  should  be  held  to  be  not  simple  and  un- 
derived,  it  will  even  become  still  more  important  that 
we  should  clearly  understand  the  composition  of  the 
latter,  in  order  to  our  being  sure  that  it  contains  any 
thing  which  is  really  peculiar  and  strictly  imperative 
— that  its  seemingly  authoritative  character  is  not 
illusory,  and  resolvable  into  the  power  of  associations 
and  prejudices,  which  carry  with  them,  properly 
speaking,  no  birMing  force  at  all. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  be  more  than  a  very  loose  and 
unsatisfactory  adjustment — or  evasion  rather — of 
both  these  difficulties,  to  allege,  that  it  matters  very 
little  whether  conscience  and  its  accompanying  sen- 
timent of  authority  be  regarded  as  original  or  derived, 
provided  both  be,  in  point  of  fact,  as  they  are,  the 
regular  products  of  our  nature,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  placed ;  that,  as  these  cir- 
cumstances are  themselves  quite  as  much  of  divine 
appointment  as  is  the  constitution  of  our  nature, 
whatever  springs  uniformly  from  both  must  be  as 
much  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  for  our 
guidance  from  their  common  Author,  as  if  his  will 
had  been  evinced  by  a  direct  and  immediate  instinct 
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impressed  upon  humanity, — an  irresistible  determi- 
nation to  act,  or  to  feel,  or  to  believe  in  a  certain  man- 
ner, of  which  we  could  give  neither  account  nor  vindi- 
cation, but  nevertheless  could  not  possibly  shake  our- 
selves free.  Such  considerations,  it  is  obvious,  go  but 
a  little  way  towards  assuring  us  even  of  the  absolute 
universality  and  the  necessary  continuance,  under 
all  circumstances,  of  the  power  or  product  in  question, 
although  it  should  never  hitherto  have  failed  to  pre- 
sent itself  in  such  circumstances  as  have  been  actually 
tried  ;  and  they  contribute  literally  nothing  towards 
establishing  its  authoritative,  obligatory  character. 
Suppose  they  were  sufficient  to  evince  the  constancy 
of  the  power,  as  one  and  an  invariable  force  in  human 
nature,  and  that  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the 
purpose  it  was  designed  to  answer,  still  there  are  in 
human  nature  various  other  forces,  determinations, 
tendencies,  springing  quite  as  unequivocally  from  our 
constitution  and  circumstances,  and  of  which  the  re- 
spective purposes  are  manifest,  and  have,  moreover, 
been  rendered  ends  to  us  for  their  own  sakes,  but  not 
necessarily  on  that  account  supreme  ends,  authorita- 
tive ones,  which  it  were  ipso  facto  not  allowable  for 
us  to  think  of  traversing.  Such  are  hunger,  and 
thirst,  and  the  love  of  repose,  and  various  other  of 
our  desires  and  appetencies.  Yet  who  would  dream 
of  their  gratification  being  rendered  obligatory  by  the 
mere  fact  of  their  being  there,  or  even  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  our  ability  plainly  to  discern  the  end 
designed  by  nature  in  the  bestowal  of  them  ? 

Now,  this  is  but  a  single  illustration  of  the  import- 
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ance — once  the  sense  of  obligation  attendant  on  moral 
perception  has  been  denied  to  be  immediate,  simple, 
and  peculiar — of  considering  narrowly  from  what 
other  source  or  sources  it  is  proposed  to  be  derived; 
lest  the  discernible  inadequacy  of  these  should,  in  effect, 
leave  moral  perception  without  any  real  authority  at 
all.  And,  to  give  but  one  other  example,  when  the  at- 
tendant feeling  is  allowed  to  be  really  peculiar,  yet 
maintained  to  be  neither  simple  nor  immediate,  but 
inexplicably  gendered  or  evolved,  upon  the  confluence 
into  one  of  several  ingredients,  none  of  which  sepa- 
rately exhibit  a  trace  of  it — does  not  this,  in  the  first 
place,  look  like  asserting  very  much  as  it  may  suit 
one?  and  is  it  not,  in  the  second,  really  to  give  up 
the  composite  and  derivative  nature  of  the  peculiarity 
distinctive  of  the  conscience,  and  to  call  in,  for  ex- 
plaining it,  a  separate  and  original  capacity  after  all, 
only  that  this  capacity  is  supposed  to  require,  in 
order  to  its  being  called  into  action,  the  simulta- 
neous presentation  to  the  mind  of  the  several  prior 
elements  or  supposed  ingredients ;  whose  combina- 
tion, therefore,  does  not  properly  form  the  new 
feeling,  but  simply  precede  it,  as  its  antecedent  or 
occasion. 

Finally,  under  this  second  division,  it  is  principally 
with  reference  to  the  way  in  which  they  assert  and 
vindicate  this  peculiarity  of  moral  sentiment — its  au- 
thoritative character,  or  the  imperative  sense  of  obli- 
gation attendant  on  moral  judgment — it  is  with  refer- 
ence, in  a  word,  to  the  way  in  which  they  respec- 
tively secure  and  uphold,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
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appear  to  invalidate  and  endanger,  the  reality  and 

unchangeableness  of  moral  distinctions,  that  it  be- 
es * 

comes  important  to  review  and  compare  the  leading 
ethical  theories  or  systems,  both  of  our  o\vn  and  of 
other  countries ;  and  from  the  very  variety  of  the 
principles  employed  by  them,  with  such  appearance 
of  success,  to  account  respectively  for  at  least  a  large 
portion  of  the  entire  phenomena,  to  derive  a  new 
ground  for  believing  in  the  reality  and  the  security 
of  the  provision,  that  has  been  interwoven  with  the 
human  constitution,  for  the  production  of  convictions 
and  sentiments,  which  it  was  of  paramount  conse- 
quence that  none  of  the  species  should  fail  to  possess, 
but  not  by  any  means  of  equal  consequence  that  they 
should,  even  collectively,  be  able  either  soon  or 
thoroughly  to  explain. 

III.  But  the  same  peculiarity  of  the  conscience — 
its  authoritative  power,  when  fully  fathomed  in  what 
it  necessarily  implies,  or  followed  out  to  the  infer- 
ences which  it  immediately  draws  after  it,  ushers  us 
straightway  into  a  still  higher  region,  the  third  divi- 
sion of  our  theme,  which  may  be  called  that  of  the 
necessary  implicates  and  inferences  of  moral  judg- 
ment, or  of  naked  ethics  properly  so  called.  The 
conscience,  as  distinctively  and  essentially  authorita- 
tive, carries  in  its  utterances  the  felt  force  of  law ; 
and  a  law,  too,  of  which  when  we  inquire  the  sanc- 
tion, as  every  law  must  have  some  such  to  be  at  all 
entitled  to  be  called  law,  we  speedily  discover  that 
it  has  not  been  left  to  rest  for  its  enforcement  on  the 
mere  taste  and  quality  of  a  sentiment,  however  pecu- 
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liar,  positively  commending  duty  to  our  acceptance, 
or  on  the  mere  smart  and  pungency  of  an  opposite 
and  more  decided  feeling,  that  follows  its  rejection 
or  violation.  Every  one  instantly  feels  that,  were 
this  all  by  which  it  was  backed,  the  moral  faculty 
would  resolve  itself  substantially  into  a  species  of 
mental  taste  or  relish,  of  which  men  might  feel  them- 
selves free  to  refuse  the  gratification,  provided  they 
were  content  to  submit  in  consequence  to  its  only 
sanction,  a  certain  amount  of  a  particular  kind  of 
pain;  and  even  that  pain  itself  would  soon  cease  to 
be  regarded — would  lose,  indeed,  all  that  now  renders 
it  so  truly  formidable.  Who  can  fail  to  see  that 
morality,  if  trusted  ultimately  and  solely  to  such  sup- 
port, must  inevitably  and  swiftly  disappear,  and  the 
sense  of  guilt  itself  vanish  utterly  away  ?  There  is, 
then,  at  all  times  in  the  background,  and  always 
more  or  less  distinctly  known  to  be  so,  another  sanc- 
tion. There  is  included  in  the  very  utterances  of  the 
moral  faculty  a  reference  to  a  different  power ;  and 
were  it  not  so,  all  worth  and  good,  and  the  very  sense 
of  sin  itself,  had  long  ago  died  out  of  the  world.  It 
belongs,  then,  to  our  subject  to  evolve  this  great  im- 
plicate of  the  existence  of  a  God,  thus  given  to  us  in 
a  moral  datum  or  fact — and  of  a  God  possessed  of  a 
moral  nature  and  attributes,  fundamentally  in  accor- 
dance with  the  convictions  of  that  nature  which  he 
has  bestowed  upon  ourselves. 

And  there  are  still  other  implicates  or  inferences 
of  the  same  class,  scarcely  less  momentous  or  of  less 
urgent  moral  interest  to  the  human  spirit — all  de- 
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ducible  immediately  from  ethical  facts.     Thus,  the 
sense  of  guilt  encloses,  and  is  attended  with,  a  sense 
of  personal   amenableness   or  responsibility   to   the 
great  moral  Being  by  whom  conscience  has  been  set 
up,  and  of  probable  retribution  from  his  hand  :  — if 
in  the  present  life,  then  with  the  farther  persuasion, 
that  even  here  a  moral  government  is  certainly  or 
probably  to  be  found  exercised  by  him  ; — and  if  be- 
yond, then  with  the  ominous  belief  or  apprehension 
of  a  coming  immortality.     !Now,  the  inquiries  on  all 
these  points — God,  the  reality  of  his  existence,  his 
personality,  the  holiness  of  his  nature — sin,  its  de- 
sert in  his  eye,  the  light  in  which  he  regards  a  crea- 
ture tainted  with  it — the  probable  fate  or  destiny  of 
such  a  creature — retribution,  immortality — these  all 
spring  most  directly  and  inevitably  out  of  the  facts 
and  phenomena,  the  wants  and  suggestions  of  our 
moral  nature.     They  constitute  the  very  problems 
that  have  ever  given  its  grand  interest  and  value  to 
the  entire  department — the  high  ends  for  the  sake 
of  which  its  speculations  and  researches  have  always 
been  mainly  prosecuted.      That  the  phenomena  of 
the  ethical  region  served  only  to  start  the  inquiries, 
but  did  not  of  themselves  avail  fully  to  resolve  them, 
would  not  dispense  with  the  duty,  upon  the  part  of 
the  moral  philosopher,  to  pursue  them  when  once 
started,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  close  by  means  of 
evidence  furnished  from  whatever  quarter ;  seeing  not 
only  that  they  had  been  obtruded  upon  him  in  his 
own  proper  department,  and    been  first  originated 
there,  but  farther,  that  followed  up  and  definitively 
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settled  they  must  be,  or  must  be  assumed  to  have 
been,  in  order  to  any  satisfaction  on  moral  subjects, 
or  even  to  the  very  existence  of  morality  in  the  world. 
It  is  fully  competent  for  him,  therefore,  and  more 
than  merely  competent,  it  is  in  a  manner  incumbent, 
to  explicate  these  high  truths,  for  the  satisfactory  ac- 
complishment of  his  own  special  purposes,  and  that, 
too,  from  the  premises  furnished  by  his  own  science,  so 
far  as  these  will  carry  him;  to  supplement  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  evidence  which  it  furnishes,  by  additional 
proofs  derived  from  any  other  quarter ;  and  lastly,  to 
examine  and  dispose  of  whatever  arguments  would 
deny,  or  whatever  theories  would  evade  and  dispense 
with,  his  conclusions. 

It  may  be  thought,  indeed,  that  this  is  virtually  to 
set  up  a  right  to  draw  within  the  circle  of  ethics,  at 
pleasure,  as  large  a  portion  as  one  may  choose,  or 
even  the  whole,  of  other  separate  and  independent 
subjects — for  example,  natural  theology — and  a  part 
also,  perhaps,  of  what  under  a  different  view  belongs 
to  metaphysics  or  ontology,  in  so  far  as  the  latter 
deals  with  the  questions,  whether  a  proof  be  possible 
of  the  existence  of  the  supersensible  ?  of  what  sort 
that  proof  must  be,  in  order  to  be  sufficient?  and 
what  the  amount  is,  of  such  as  we  do  actually  pos- 
sess ?  The  answer,  however,  obviously  is,  that  every 
science  or  art  is  entitled  to  fetch  at  once  from  the 
domain  of  any  other,  and  to  employ  in  its  own  ser- 
vice, whatever  fact  or  truth  is  suited  to  its  special 
purpose ;  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  the  fact 
or  truth,  so  borrowed,  be  acknowledged  to  be  really 
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such  by  the  competent  authorities  in  the  department 
whence  it  has  been  taken,  or  that  original  and  inde- 
pendent proof  of  its  accuracy  be  offered,  on  the  oc- 
casion when  use  is  proposed  to  be  made  of  it.  Should 
the  materials  for  a  particular  speculation  be  taken 
from  the  field  or  from  the  fruits  of  never  so  many 
sciences,  should  it  even  embrace  the  whole  facts  and 
conclusions  of  some,  still  it  deals  with  these  for  a  dif- 
ferent end  and  to  a  different  effect.  Their  resting- 
place,  which  was  the  establishment  of  the  facts  and 
truths  themselves,  is  but  its  starting  point, — what  is 
peculiar  to  itself  being  the  use  and  purpose  to  which 
they  are  turned  by  it.  There  is  really  no  interfer- 
ence, so  long  as  the  one  does  not  uselessly  repeat  the 
processes  of  proof,  as  well  as  the  conclusions,  of  the 
other;  and  provided,  when  one  offers  an  independent 
proof  of  its  own,  this  incidental  burden  have  been  laid 
on  it  by  the  absence  of  a  generally  acknowledged 
valid  one  to  the  same  effect.  And,  as  regards  natural 
theology  in  particular,  which  has  no  separate  depart- 
ment of  nature  or  single  class  of  facts  for  its  special 
field,  nor  employs  any  peculiar  processes  of  its  own, 
but  prosecutes  its  search  alike  in  every  different  field 
in  quest  of  evidence  bearing  on  the  determination  of 
a  certain  number  of  definite  questions,  it  would  be 
difficult  perhaps  to  assign  a  reason  why  its  accumu- 
lations should  not  be  held  to  be  carried  on,  if  under 
the  eye  and  in  the  interest  of  any  other  branch,  then 
under  the  eye  and  in  the  interest  of  moral  science; 
which  first  urgently  propounded  to  it  the  very  prob- 
lems to  be  solved,  which  always  furnishes  some  of  the 
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most  pregnant  hints  and  most  indispensable  contri- 
butions towards  their  solution,  and  which  is  scarcely 
less  concerned  in  the  successful  solution  of  the  chief 
of  them,  than  is  even  revealed  religion  itself.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  reason,  in  the  present  state  of  lit- 
erature and  in  the  aspect  of  our  times,  to  apprehend 
any  evil  consequence  from  too  frequent  recurrence,  in 
different  relations,  to  matters  so  momentous,  or  even 
from  repeated  treatment  of  considerable  portions  of 
the  general  subject,  in  appropriate  connection  with 
the  special  topics  of  each  separate  class. 

It  will  have  been  perceived  by  this  time,  in  what 
consists  that  specialty  of  the  proposed  course  of  in- 
struction, which  has  already  been  alluded  to,  and 
which  might  entitle  it  to  be  considered  as  in  the 
same  degree  a  relative  and  particular,  rather  than  a 
merely  general  and  absolute  treatment  of  at  least  a 
certain  portion  of  our  subject — relative,  that  is,  to 
the  existing  tendencies  of  speculative  opinion,  to  the 
probable  requirements  of  the  majority  of  my  hearers, 
and  relative  also  to  the  more  special  aims  of  the 
College  with  which  this  chair  is  connected.  The 
specialty  consists  in  the  higher  prominence  to  be 
given,  on  the  ground  of  all  the  preceding  consider- 
ations, to  certain  topics,  which  not  only  pertain,  how- 
ever, at  all  times  legitimately  to  the  department,  but 
are,  moreover,  entitled  to  be  considered  as  forming 
always  the  culminating  points,  the  last  and  highest 
summits  of  the  science.  Not  that  it  is  in  any  way 
intended,  in  compliance  with  temporary  circumstances, 
or  in  deference  to  the  interest  of  a  present  excite- 
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merit  on  subjects  somewhat  connected  with  ours,  in 
the  very  least  to  lower  or  dilute  the  most  rigorous 
mode  or  standard  of  discussion,  that  could  be  con- 
tended for  as  proper  to  our  own.  There  is,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  itself,  no  reason  whatever  for  ap- 
prehending such  a  result,  nor  do  we  feel  that  we  are 
peculiarly  exposed  (if  we  at  all  know  ourselves),  to 
the  danger  or  the  temptation  of  either  betraying  or 
lowering,  by  any  unworthy  compliance,  the  strictly 
independent  study  of  mental  or  of  moral  science. 
We  are  firmly  persuaded,  on  the  contrary,  both  that 
there  is  such  a  distinct  and  independent  study,  and 
that,  for  the  interests  of  revealed  religion  itself,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence  that  it  be  seen  and  allowed 
to  be  so.  For,  be  its  defects  and  its  shortcomings 

'  O 

what  they  may,  still,  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
Divine  existence,  to  which  it  essentially  contributes, 
and  in  the  evidence  of  the  moral  nature  of  the  Deity, 
which  it  may  almost  be  said  exclusively  to  supply,  it 
furnishes  the  grand  basis,  and  fulfils  the  prime  con- 
ditions indispensably  necessary,  in  order  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  valid  external  proof  of  Revelation,  grounded 
even  on  miraculous  attestations.  We  cannot  see  how 
the  service  which  it  even  in  this  single  respect  ren- 
ders, could  either  be  wholly  dispensed  with,  or  be 
rendered  from  any  other  source.  Its  use  and  func- 
tions, therefore,  however  limited  they  may  be  held  to 
be,  and  however  separately  feeble  or  even  powerless 
for  the  great  practical  purposes  of  effective  moral 
elevation,  or  abiding  satisfaction  of  spirit  on  many 
questions  of  profoundest  interest  and  of  paramount 
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urgency,  cannot,  without  serious  risk,  be  utterly  dis- 
claimed and  repudiated.  Yet  why,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  those  who  firmly  claim  for  it  a  sphere 
at  once  legitimate  and  important,  but  who  look 
nevertheless  earnestly  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
species,  and  the  renovation  of  each  of  its  members — 
for  the  medicating  of  the  ills  of  universal  society,  and 
the  healing  of  the  deep-seated  malady  of  each  indi- 
vidual spirit,  to  a  quarter  wholly  different,  even  to 
that  spiritual  Christianity  which  is  now  the  hope  of 
the  world — why  should  any  one  who  has  this  hope  in 
him  hesitate,  whatever  be  his  position,  or  his  profes- 
sion, or  his  chosen  walk  of  contemplation  or  of  labour, 
with  glad  but  humble  confidence  to  make  undisguised 
avowal  of  his  faith  ?  or  how  rather  could  it  be  thought, 
that  in  such  days  especially  as  we  are  fallen  upon, 
any  one  could,  with  conscious  loyalty  and  honour, 
consider  himself  at  liberty  for  a  moment  to  do  other- 
wise ?  And  this  it  is  accordingly,  and  this  alone, 
that  in  our  special  circumstances  constrains  from  me 
the  avowal,  that,  in  the  treatment  of  my  particular 
subject,  and  the  discussion  of  the  various  themes  that 
await  us,  while  altogether  indisposed  and  unable  to 
make  gratuitous  and  unrequired  sacrifice  of  the  moral 
reason  even  on  the  altar  of  faith,  or  to  give  up  the 
claims  of  man's  moral  nature  to  a  separate  and  in- 
telligent scrutiny,  with  the  possibility,  at  least,  of 
sound  and  valuable  results, — convinced,  that  although 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  make  out  the  entire  plan 
of  human  nature  amidst  the  disorder  which  has 
come  upon  it,  yet  somewhat,  and  even  much  of  the 
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original  outline  it  is  still  given  to  us  to  decipher ; 
believing,  too,  that  the  evidences  of  a  Divine  adap- 
tation between  the  remedial  provisions  of  a  healing 
economy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  constitution, 
wants,  aspirations,  and  forebodings  of  a  fallen  nature 
on  the  other,  will  best  be  evolved  and  appreciated 
by  a  consideration  of  each,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
to  a  large  extent,  separate  and  independent ;  and 
yet  holding,  in  perfect  consistency  with  this,  the  in- 
adequacy of  nature's  strength  to  do  much  more  for 
effectually  bettering  its  own  condition,  than  attain  to 
a  profounder  sense  of  its  helplessness,  and  authenti- 
cate, or  recognise  as  validly  authenticated  and  com- 
missioned, a  Greater  than  nature,  who  offers  to  under- 
take the  effective  treatment  of  its  malady — I  should 
indeed  account  it  a  valuable  consummation  and  result 
of  all  our  labours,  if  we  could  so  survey  our  own  spe- 
cial teritory,  as  intelligently  to  perceive  and  deeply 
to  feel,  in  how  many  momentous  respects  it  is  (to  use 
the  happy  language  of  a  great  master,  himself  but 
just  gone  up  from  the  solemn  survey)  a  science  "far 
more  of  desiderata  than  of  dicta" — could  so  walk  its 
shaded  margin,  as  to  discern  the  gaps  that  break  ever 
and  anon  the  continuity  of  its  outline,  and  mark  the 
points  at  which  it  seems  to  stretch  ominously  away 
from  us,  and  be  lost  in  the  unknown  ;  if,  in  one  word, 
the  great  original  LAW  of  all  created  intelligences 
should  prove,  in  our  study  of  its  dread  characters,  as 
traceable  even  on  the  darkened  tablet  of  our  hearts, 
in  any  measure  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto 
Christ. 
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~No  time  is  left  us  for  entering  on  the  subject  of 
Christian  Ethics,  the  fourth  and  concluding  division 
of  the  course.* 

*  As  it  is  the  object  of  the  book  throughout,  not  to  give  new  matter, 
but  to  present  such  as  has,  in  some  form,  already  appeared,  the  Lecture 
is  given,  without  addition,  as  originally  printed ;  and  it  was  printed 
exactly  as  delivered, — the  entire  space  of  an  hour,  allotted  to  each  lec- 
ture, having  been  exhausted  in  the  delivery  of  what  is  above  set  down. 


THE  END. 
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